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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


ITH three and one-half million more industrial workers idle at the 

beginning of 1921 than were unemployed twelve months earlier, no 

problem connected with industry calls more urgently for action than the 
relief and prevention of unemployment. 

In this emergency, greatly increasing demands are being made upon 
the Association for Labor Legislation for information and assistance. 
Fortunately it has been possible to render immediate service of a construc- 
tive character, particularly through the very wide distribution of our printed 
leaflet ‘‘ Standard Recommendations for the Relief and Prevention of 
Unemployment ”—formulated as a result of the Association’s survey of 
the experiences of one hundred different communities during the depres- 
sion of six years ago. These recommendations include not only practical 
suggestions for the proper organization for present relief of the unemployed 
in all industrial communities, but also a program of measures for permanent 
prevention, including an adequate national-state employment service; in- 
telligent planning of public works; regularization of industry, and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

The constructive aspects of this problem were freshly presented by 
eight well known speakers at the fourteenth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in New York, December 29th and 30th, in a most timely and success- 
ful session devoted to ‘“‘ Industry’s Obligation to Keep the Wheels Moving.” 
Professor Seager, as presiding officer, opened this session, with emphasis 
upon the need of federal employment service legislation as a first necessary 
step. Continuity of production, public works and unemployment insurance 
— including the significant, voluntary experience of a few American em- 
ployers with the insurance method of tiding over unavoidable idleness— 
were discussed from the viewpoint of labor, employer and the industrial 
relations expert. Papers on these topics by Sidney Hillman, H. A. Hatch, 
N. I. Stone, Meyer Bloomfield and Otto T. Mallery form an important 
section of this REviEw. Minister of Labor G. D. Robertson of Canada 
described the employment measures successfully undertaken by his govern- 
ment, in a stimulating address which served to throw into striking, though 
unspoken, contrast the failure of government _in the United States to take 
legislative steps that are vitally necessary. This helpful contribution also 
appears in this number of the REVIEW, together with the address of Whiting 
Williams, which presents vividly and convincingly the worker’s attitude 
toward “‘ the job ”’—the all-important human factor in the problem. It has 
been possible to add to this annual meeting symposium, an article describing 
the plan of production regularization and unemployment insurance in use 
by the Dennison Manufacturing Company—another instance of encourag- 
ing results growing out of an employer’s recognition of industry’s responsi- 
bility for unemployment. 


Also of especial and immediate interest are the addresses given at the 
session on health legislation for wage earning families. Legislation for 
maternity protection, as pending before Congress (already passed by the 
Senate) and proposed in bills being introduced in state legislatures, was 
discussed by Lillian D. Wald, Dr. Richard Bolt, Irene Osgood Andrews, 
Dr. Jacob Sobel, Agnes de Lima and Mary Beard. And at a time when 
the interested opposition to American proposals for workmen’s health in- 
surance laws—finding less potent their war-time cry of “‘ made in Ger- 
many ”—is now attempting to discredit the British experience, the papers 
of Ordway Tead and Joseph P. Chamberlain at this session coming as 
first-hand reports on the beneficial effects of health insurance in Great 
Britain are an effective aid in clearing away the fog of misrepresentation. 
All these contributions, too, are printed in this REVIEW, supplemented by 
an article in which the secretary reports his similarly favorable findings as. 
to representative opinion of British health insurance gathered while in 
England a year ago. 

It was decided that service may best be rendered in the present situa- 
tion by issuing the discussions on unemployment and health legislation as 
quickly as the work of editing and printing permits. The addresses at the 
session on workmen’s compensation for “* maritime ” workers, as well as the 
presidential address of Thomas L. Chadbourne and the papers of Edwin 
F. Gay and Rev. John A. Ryan at the dinner session outlining the prin- 
ciples of scientific labor legislation and the need for legal standards, will 
appear at a later time in the REViEw. Meanwhile, the bills to extend 
federal workmen’s compensation to seamen and to restore the protection of 
state workmen’s compensation laws to longshoremen, repairmen and other 
land workers whose employment occasionally takes them aboard vessels in 
the harbors, have been prepared and introduced in Congress. The legisla- 
tive campaign for their adoption is making headway with the cooperation 
of compensation officials in addition to the labor unions and some employers 
directly affected. 

As this is written, Congress and forty state legislatures are in session. 
Carefully drafted bills have been prepared as a result of private and official 
investigation. The need for constructive action on these measures is clear. 
At such a time it is distressing to find it necessary in some quarters to resist 
official proposals that would undermine and destroy protective labor legisla- 
tion built up through long years of effort. If America is ever to fear the 
consequences of ill-advised reaction, it is now. Legislators, national and 
state, should be encouraged to meet the industrial emergency with more 
vision and at once fulfil their obligation to provide the badly-needed legisla- 
tive safeguards against the evils of unavoidable unemployment, sickness and 
maternity neglect, and against the costly hazards of industrial accidents. 
Prompt action, we are told, is more than ever needed on the principle that 
** social justice is the best insurance against social unrest.” 


_JoHN B. ANnpREws, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Legislative Notes 


Tue Minnesota legislature is considering the unanimous report of 
a state commission favoring the creation of an industrial commission of 
three members to serve as the head of the labor department in the ad- 
ministration of workmen’s compensation and all other labor laws. 


°° 


Wiuutam Harp, the well known American writer, now abroad, recent- 
ly sent the following message to the Association for Labor Legislation: 
“ Having asked about Health Insurance in all sorts of social and political 
circles through London for a week, I feel certain that all rumors as to 
any intention on the part of the British to recede from their present 
Health Insurance policy must rest on a very serious misapprehension 
of British sentiment. My observation is that British sentiment is inclined 
in this matter not to recede but to advance.” 


© 


PoiticaL reorganization of the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion urged by Governor Nathan L. Miller in his first message, has been 
rushed through by a reactionary legislature. 


© 


Onz of the most urgent duties now pressing upon Congress is the passage 
of pending bills to extend the protection of workmen’s compensation to long- 
shoremen and other so-called “ maritime ” workers, as well as to seamen. The 
bills, as drafted by the Association for Labor Legislation, following many con- 
ferences during the past year with public officials and all interests concerned, 
have been introduced with the strong endorsement of the unions directly 
affected, and by numerous employers. The International Seamen’s Union, at 
its recent convention in Philadelphia, went on record in support of the seamen’s 
compensation bill, while the International Longshoremen’s Association is work- 
ing actively for the passage of the companion bill to restore the benefits 
of state workmen’s compensation laws to longshoremen and other land 
workers whose employment only occasionally takes them aboard vessels 
in the harbors. The seamen’s bill closely follows the principles laid down 
in the model workmen’s compensation law adopted by the federal 
government for its own civilian employees, and the existing United States 
Employees Compensation Commission would be utilized for adminis- 
tration. The bill, in providing accident compensation on practically the 
same scale as that of the federal act for government employees, at the 
same time carefully safeguards the existing legal rights of seamen to 
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maintenance, care and cure. The longshoremen’s bill—plainly dis- 
tinguishing between members of crews (seamen being covered by the 
companion measure) and land workers—specifically restores state work- 
men’s compensation benefits to the latter, such as boiler scalers, 
machinists, painters, carpenters and longshoremen. It abolishes the 
vexatious “twilight zone” between federal and state jurisdiction. Of 
all American workmen, those who perform the extremely dangerous 
tasks of loading, unloading, and repairing vessels at the dock, are least 
favorably treated when injured by accident. They have been called “the 
legal stepchildren among modern wage-workers.” Congress, alone, has 
power to remove the obstructing legal technicality. 


° 


THE governing body of the International Labor Office of the League of 
Nations at a recent meeting at Geneva decided that a government seat 
on the International Commission on Emigration and Immigration should 
be offered to the United States. In accepting the invitation, President 
Wilson appointed, as American representative on the commission, Roland 
B. Mahany, solicitor of the Department of Labor in charge of immigra- 
tion matters, who resigned and sailed, February 2, to take up his work 
with the commission, which will meet at Geneva in August, 1921. This 
conference will be the first of its kind ever held and its deliberations will 
have an important bearing upon future world policies with respect to 
immigration and emigration control. 


© 


THIRTY-SEVEN states have already been certified to the United States Treas- 
ury to receive financial aid in the vocational rehabilitation of industrial 
cripples. These states, representing the total that had, either by legis- 
lation or by proclamation of the governor, come into cooperation with 
the new federal act prior to January 1, 1921, include: Alabama, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West 
Virginia and Wisconsin. However, the states that have accepted the 
federal law only through action of the Governor must enact legislation 
ratifying such acceptance within sixty days after the legislature convenes, 
and must appropriate state funds to match the federal grant. 


© 


AN eight-hour day in all factories and workshops is provided in a new 
Labor Act which recently went into effect in Holland. One day of rest 
in seven is also made compulsory for youths and women. Sunday work 
(and Saturday work after 1 P. m.) for men is allowed only by special arrange- 
ment with the minister of labor, thus bringing about a working week of 
forty-five hours. In Switzerland, according to a newspaper dispatch, 
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December 5, 1920, a law providing for a maximum work day of eight 
hours for employees of railroads, post, telephone and telegraph services, 
has been overwhelmingly approved by a nation-wide referendum. 


° 


“ Tae growth of business in four years has been little short of marvelous,” 
says a news despatch in the Philadelphia North American, January 8, in report- 
ing the favorable showing of the Pennsylvania state accident insurance 
fund. Beginning four years ago with an appropriation of $500,000 from 
the state, the fund established to provide accident insurance at actual cost 
has just paid back to the commonwealth its original investment. In 
addition the state fund recently reduced the premium rates for workmen’s 
compensation insurance on an average of 25 per cent, resulting in a saving 
to industries of the state of about $5,000,000 annually, while at the same 
time permitting increasingly liberal benefits to injured workers and their 
families. In addition the fund is prepared to return to its policyholders 
about $1,500,000. 

© 

A sMALL black smudge defaces the workmen’s compensation map of the 
United States. This symbol of darkness covers the six states that still deny 
their workers enlightened protection against the ravages of industrial accidents. 
These laggard states—with the single exception of Missouri—are all in the 
Solid South. However, Dixie is not without its spokesmen who urge prompt 
action to remove the blot—as witness the Asheville Citizen, of January 7, 1921. 
This North Carolina newspaper, in calling for the immediate adoption of 
accident compensation as “a vital industrial need,” says: “ No more 
vitaily important social problem lies before the general assembly than 
that of embodying into law the principle, which is fast gaining support 
with employer, employee and the public, that the accidents of industry 
are a part of the burden which society at large must bear for the pro- 
duction of commodities and the rendering of service. * * * A work- 
men’s compensation act will be a long step forward in North Carolina’s 
industrial history and one that should not be further postponed because 
of timidity or ultra-conservatism on the part of any group of employers, 
employees or legislators.” 

© 

Great Britain, through legislation recently enacted by Parliament, has 
ratified the Draft Conventions adopted by the Washington meeting of 
the International Labor Conference of the League of Nations restricting 
the employment of women, young persons and children in industrial 
undertakings, fixing the minimum age for admission of children to in- 
dustrial employment, and restricting night work of women and children 
in industry. The legislation also ratifies the Draft Convention adopted 
at the Genoa meeting of the International Labor Office fixing the 
minimum age for the admission of children to employment at sea. At 
the same time Parliament enacted a law giving effect to the recommen- 
dation of the Washington conference for the protection of women and 
children against lead poisoning. 
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Pus.ic officials in Canada have joined with labor in a demand for the 
adoption of unemployment insurance. Minister of Labor G. D. Robert- 
son has publicly urged the extension of the government’s program for 
relieving and preventing unemployment so as to include a national plan 
of unemployment insurance coordinated with the existing federal-state 
employment service. And in a recent published statement the officers of 
the Dominion Trades and Labor Congress called for the enactment of 
unemployment insurance legislation, saying: ‘“ Whether the volume is 
greater or not, it is certain that the distress caused by unemployment is 
much more serious than in other times, and this is attributable to the fact 
that the wages generally being paid have a less purchasing power than 
those of pre-war years and are in most cases completely absorbed in 
maintaining ordinary standards of living during periods of employment, 
with the result that distress occurs in an ever-increasing number of 
cases immediately employment ceases. Remedies for unemployment 
suggested by the trade unionists include the following: Creation of a 
state employment insurance fund by assessments on industries similar 
to the methods adopted with provincial compensation funds, this to be 
administered under the authority of the Dominion government. Pay- 
ments from this fund to be made to those unemployed and those under- 
employed. By placing the cost of unemployment largely on industry, it 
is our opinion that greater efforts will be then undertaken than are now 
made by those controlling industry to obviate unemployment.” 


© 


Opposition to health legislation for wage-earners—interested and other- 
wise—is exhibiting strange affinities. Certain groups of doctors, for 
example, are frequently found at public hearings denouncing workmen’s 
health insurance in the same terms, on the one side, with commercial 
insurance interests that look forward to state medicine and, on the other, 
with religious organizations that would completely abolish the medical 
profession. Evidence of this remarkable accord between otherwise 
uncongenial elements now comes from Washington where the Opposition 
to the Sheppard-Towner bill for federal cooperation with the states in 
maternity protection has grown increasingly active and violent as the bill 
has advanced toward final passage—first passing the United States Senate 
on December 18, and later, on January 25, receiving a favorable report 
from the house committee on interstate commerce. “As usual,” says 
an article in the Woman Citizen, “all the opponents of the bill play into each 
others hands, and the members of the Public Health Service, who are insist- 
ing that at least part of the administration of the work to be done under 
the bill be taken from the Children’s Bureau and given to them, are 
consciously or unconsciously joining hands with such organizations as 
the American Medical Liberty League, the Massachusetts Civic Alliance 
(which upon investigation by Massachusetts people is reported to be 
chiefly desk room in another organization office), and such perpetual 
foes of progress as the anti-suffrage leaders who again have arisen to 
fight against the cause of women. Opposition to welfare legislation, like 
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politics, makes strange bed-fellows.” The article cites, as “a character- 
istic anti performance,” a letter sent by the president of the National 
Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage to each representative “de- 
nouncing the bill as socialistic, attacking Miss Lathrop and others of the 
country’s most prominent and public spirited women, and completely 
misinterpreting both the language and the purpose of the bill” The 
article continues: “Just who is responsible for the report that the 
‘women’s lobby’ is in the employ of some over-stocked serum manu- 
facturers, the lobby itself, we ourselves, would like to know! This insin- 
uation * * * is not worth dignifying by an answer. It is however, 
interesting to notice that the enemies of progress still follow dark and 
devious ways, and that the ‘anti-mind,’ wherever it is located, is never 
overscrupulous as to its methods.” 


© 

An official inquiry into the operation of the three-shift system in the iron 
and steel industry has been undertaken by the International Labor Office 
among all member countries of the League of Nations. In his letter 
accompanying a comprehensive questionnaire sent to the principal organ- 
izations of employers and workers as well as to the government, Director 
Albert Thomas points out that this study is being made at the request 
of the research committee of the Taylor Society of the United States. 
Information is particularly sought with respect to the extent to which 
the three-shift system has superseded the two-shift system in the iron 
and steel industry in the most important industrial countries and “the 
effect the change has had on the quality and quantity of output, on the 
economic use of plant, on the number of work-people employed, on the 
frequency of accidents and on the interest and health of the workers.” 


© 

Measures designed to combat existing unemployment are coming before 
Congress and state legislatures. It is proposed in Massachusetts to create a 
legislative committee to consider means of aiding the unemployed, while in 
New York a concurrent resolution introduced February 7 by Assemblyman 
Antin calls for an emergency commission of senators and assemblymen to 
make an investigation and report back to the present legislature, with recom- 
mendations for coordinating all plans for public work in the state “in 
such a way as to secure thereby the widest possible relief for prevailing un- 
employment.” On January 26, Senator Kenyon introduced in the United 
States Senate a resolution (S. Res. 439) to request the President, “Sf not 
incompatible with the public interests, to take measures that the public works 
of the United States for which appropriations are now available may be 
expedited and actively prosecuted during the present period of diminished 
industrial activity.” Pointing out that it is regarded as sound governmental 
policy to prosecute public works during periods when labor and material 
are not fully absorbed by private industry, the resolution adds: “The imme- 
diate prosecution of such public works will give employment to large numbers 
of persons now seeking employment, not only directly on the public works, but 
indirectly upon the manufacture of the materials required.” 
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Brits to establish exclusive state funds for accident insurance have 
been introduced in several legislatures. In prohibiting commercial insurance 
companies from doing business in this field and furnishing the insurance 
protection against accidents at actual cost, the Connecticut bill would make 
it unlawful for employers to do business without coming under the workmen’s 
compensation law and insuring in the state fund. In Minnesota, the group 
of labor members who are sponsoring the bill have pointed out that it is “in line 
with the Ohio and North Dakota Compensation acts and the most progressive 
and enlightened thought on the subject.” 

© 

Tue New Jersey legislature has provided for an official commission of 

investigation on maternity protection with a view to legislation. 
° 

LeGIsLaTION by Congress to abolish the twelve-hour day and seven- 
day week in the iron and steel industry has been urged by the Com- 
mission of Inquiry of the Inter-Church World Movement which investigated 
the steel strike of 1919. Members of the commission appearing before the 
committee on education and labor of the United States Senate recently, 
in urging the publication as a government document of the churches’ 
steel strike report, particularly recommended that a special federal com- 
mission be created for the iron and steel industry, charged with bringing 
about conferences between workers and employers, in order to readjust 
wages and establish a permanent means of conference between capital and 
labor for the industry, as well as to do away with the two-shift system. 

2 

Tue Third International Labor Conference of the League of Nations 
which was to be held in Geneva in April, has been postponed until late 
October, 1921. 

° 

Mary MacArruor, general secretary of the British Women’s Trade 
Union League, whose recent death has deprived the labor movement 
of one of the most respected and devoted champions of protective labor 
legislation on either side of the Atlantic, was long an able and active 
participant in the councils of the Association for Labor Legislation. A 
tribute in the Official Bulletin of the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations says: “The International Labor Organization has 
lost a true friend in Mary MacArthur. Although engrossed in the Brit- 
ish Labor Movement, and especially in the organization of women work- 
ers and the promotion of laws for their protection, she had the wide 
vision of a statesman and never lost sight of the importance of the 
international spirit. As soon as the ideas of the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation penetrated to England she became a member 
of the executive committee of the British Section. * * * Mary Mac- 
Arthur could not attend a conference without leaving her mark upon 
it, nor without exerting a permanent influence upon the friends and ac- 
quaintances she made.” In her several visits to the United States within 
recent years, and as one of the Advisers from Great Britain to the 
Official International Labor Conference at Washington in 1919, she made 
many warm friends who were inspired by her sincere and intelligent 
interest in the progress of protective labor legislation in America. 


The Job and Utopia 


By Wuitinc WILLIAMS 
Formerly Vice-President, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Company 


Y FRIENDS in Cleveland were pessimistic when, a year or 

so ago, I told them I was going out to try to get close to the 

workers—to join the ranks of unskilled labor. They all said that 

it was impossible for me to wear a beard thick enough, or overalls 
heavy enough, to keep the workers from “ seeing through thie 

As a matter of fact, however, both in this country and also last 
Summer abroad, my companions in the labor gangs really went so 
far to the other extreme and, greatly to my own surprise, took me 
so thoroughly for granted in my strange surroundings that it posi- 
tively hurt my feelings! 

During my seven months in the labor gangs of three steel plants, 
two coal mines, two shipyards, one oil refinery and a railway round- 
house, in this country, only one man was sufficiently considerate to 
give me one look, pierce through my disguise and proceed to tell 
me all about myself. And then I noticed that he was playing not 
quite fair, because at the moment he was intoxicated. But he did 
say: 

“There is something wrong here, stranger. Either you have 
committed some serious crime and are a fugitive from justice, or 
else you are the sad victim of some disgraceful secret sin, or you 
wouldn’t be in this God-forsaken town at four dollars a day.” 

On the other hand, there was a boy of eighteen who was 
very proud of the fact that with only one year at high school as 
against my four, he was getting eight dollars a day while I was 
getting only four. In a moment of self-forgetfulness I said to 
him one day: “Don’t you think you would have done better, 
and landed a better job, if you had more schooling?” He looked 
at me in amazement. “You have got the nerve to say that to 
me with you on your job and me on mine,” he shot back. “ Well, 
I would say you ain’t no argument for education.” 

And it was the same in England last Summer. 

So I believe I know something about the workers’ feelings, par- 
ticularly of the unskilled worker in iron and steel and coal, and 
more especially in this country. And I am quite sure that by far 
the most important thing I do know is how enormously important 
to the unskilled worker is the having and the holding of the job. 
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I left home and my desk with twenty-five dollars in my pocket, 
after pledging my family and my associates at the office that if 
those twenty-five dollars were gone before I succeeded in getting a 
job, then it was up to me to become, at least for six months, a bum 
or a hobo. 

Upon arriving in January, 1919, at one of our biggest steel 
centers, I found, to my astonishment, thousands of men walking 
the streets, on whose faces you could read plainly: ‘‘ Where I have 
been there ain’t no job.” I came to realize very thoroughly just 
what Bill thought, there one afternoon in the employment office. 
Bill evidently had a good friend among the clerks in the office, be- 
cause when he came in a clerk called out to him: “ Bill, where 
was you? I was just looking for you. I just gave out a fat railway 
job; where was you?” . 

I shall never forget the voice of Bill: ‘ Oh,” he cried out, “ My 
job! I have been sitting here for six hours. I had to go out for 
just five minutes, and now it is gone Oh, my God!” 

I myself one afternoon was almost in a position to fall—and 
weep—on the neck of a superintendent. JI had walked out from the 
center of the town in order to get away from the competition of 
great numbers of men who were gathered in the central streets. 
“ Well,” that superintendent finally said, “there is no job here, be- 
cause we have had to lay off a thousand men last week, and we will 
have to lay off another five hundred next week, because all the war 
orders have been cancelled, and the peace-time orders seem to be 
waiting for cheaper steel. But if you will be here tomorrow at seven 
o’clock you can take your chance for one or two jobs in the labor ~ 
gang, just for the day.” I give you my word, I was there. I was 
there a half hour ahead of time. But I got the shock of my young 
life when I found seventy-five others there waiting at that same 
gate for those same two, or possibly three, jobs! 

Then I put in one of the longest—certainly one of the most seri- 
ous—hours I ever spent in my life. I had passed, just the day be- 
fore, a group of hoboes warming their hands at a fire of railway 
ties near the tracks, and had been able to count, with the fingers 
of one hand, almost exactly the number of hours I could still side- 
step the unavoidable necessity of going up to them and asking for 
a six months’ card in their open country club. And it was easy © 
to see how momentous that same hour was to everybody there. Each 
felt that his fellow was a competitor. He was not willing to take 
any chances of losing his concentration upon the big subject in 
hand, which was to be ready to catch the eye of the boss and to 
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hunch up his shoulders and look husky in order to be chosen. Nota 
word was said! One man, elbow to elbow, with another, we all were 
simply stamping there in the snow, in the coldness, in the darkness 
of the early dawn of a wintry morning; each silently hoping for 
luck this time, yet most of all fearing to be thrust out again for the 
weary circuit of more gates. 

But finally the boss had come and had taken a few of them, 
saying: ‘Come on—you and you and you.” Then from those 
rejected you should have heard a few remarks about Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean! ‘“ Look at them hands,” I remember one of them 
saying, “ ain’t them hands good enough to earn a living for my wife 
and family? I have been all over this country, day after day, and 
I can’t find a job. Ain’t this a hell of a country to live in?” 

And then everybody had his own idea. One said: “It is the 
blankety-blank Democrats that are doing it.” Another said: “Oh, 
go to hell.—it is the Republicans!” And so on. 

Everybody appeared to have the feeling at the bottom of his 
heart that it was the very worst indictment that he could make 
against his country, that while he stood there ready and eager to 
put to use all the capital that he had in the world—mostly his muscles 
from fingers to shoulder—nevertheless something was making it 
impossible for him to find any counter upon which he could lay 
that capital down in exchange for the bread and the butter and the 
self-respect and the standing that having a job always means. 

And there was nobody in the country, anywhere, who was suffi- 
ciently intelligent to be able to say to that gang of us: “ Now, don’t 
_ worry, boys; don’t fear this thing. Don’t be so afraid; it is only 
going to be a matter of a few weeks or a few months, and there 
won't be bread lines!”” There was nobody to take out of men’s 
minds the fears that had been put there by the bread lines of 1907 
or 1914. ; 

So that I say it is impossible to overstate the tremendous 
importance, particularly to the unskilled worker, of the having 
and of the holding of a daily job. To the worker the job is the 
axle of his entire world. It seems to me impossible to overstate 
the way in which the having of the job affects the whole circle of 
a man’s life; all his thinkings, all his feelings, all his believings, all 
his attitudes and concepts and beliefs. 

It is much like the man who said to his wife: “I am awfully 
sorry, Jane, but won’t you get out and take a look at that right- 
hand rear tire?” She got out and looked, and then called back: 
“ John, the bottom is quite flat, but the rest of it is fine!” 
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Now, when “the bottom is flat” the rest isn’t worth any- 
thing. And when a man has no job or when a man is simply 
in the grip of fear that all the future is going to be just as bad 
as the present, there is no such thing as having the rest of the 
circle all right. It is impossible to lay too much emphasis on 
the way in which men come into what we think are strange ideas 
and strange feelings, as the result of the lack of a job, the irregu- 
larity of a job, the unsteadiness of a job, the insecurity of a job. 

One of the first effects of such uncertainty is to make men begin 
to feel favorable to the restriction of output. 

It is hard to blame a man for not keeping a close eye upon the 
pile of rough material that means his job, as he sees that pile getting 
smaller, and the pile of finished material growing larger and larger. 
It is hard for that man not to go slow, when he realizes that at five 
o’clock when the whistle blows, the boss may come to him and say: 
“ Joe, this will get you your time. Won’t need you in the morning. 
Ye see, th’ work’s all done.” 

This Summer, outside of the great dock in London, I found a 
man who had had only about three days’ work as a docker in about 
six weeks. I tried to cheer him up by saying: “ Well, Jack, I saw 
a lot of men down there in the Surrey dock that were unloading 
about six thousand tons of frozen beef from the Argentine, and 
they were piece-workers, I understand, and they were making fifty 
shillings.” I couldn’t have gotten more of a rise out of that man 
if I had slapped him in the face. He said: “ Yes, I know them 
fellows. Them’s the fellows that’s takin’ the bread and butter out 
of the mouths of the wives and children of such workmen as you 
and me. Them’s the fellows that’s doin’ three days’ work in one. 
It ain’t right, I tell you! But what do they care, as long as they 
get their time—the rest of us can starve!” 

There was another man in the same dock, who said to me: 
“Well, you'll be knowin’ the reason for this ’ere lack of work, I 
suppose. 

“ Well,” he explained, “ of course it’s this ’ere ‘ more production ’ 
propaganda. * More production—more production!’ they say. Well, 
it’s bloody lucky that some of us don’t ’eed it, or there wouldn’t be 
no jobs for any of us.” 

Then, too, I am quite sure that the unsteadiness of the jobi 
does perhaps more than anything else to substantiate the una- 
voidable and inevitable conflict between the employer and 
employee. When the wheels of industry suddenly stop as they 
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are stopping today, it appears to prove to the worker that his’ 
idea of too much production is absolutely right. And I have 
not a doubt that today men all over this country—workingmen— 
are saying what I heard them saying in Great Britain; that of 
course with all the need’ there is of materials, with all the ways 
in which the world has run out of its supplies, this sudden stop- 
ping of the wheels of production means absolutely only one 
thing—that the employers have brought it about for teaching 
labor its place. 

Every time we have a cessation of work, or every day that we 
have an unsteady job, conflict is being registered, making education 
more and more difficult. Therefore, the common interests of all of 
us are involved in this matter of the steadiness of industry. 

But the most important aspect of this unsteadiness of the job, 
this irregularity of work, is that it destroys men’s moral fibre. 

We are too apt to think that the job is simply a matter of 
bread and butter. That idea, I think, misses the biggest factor 
in the psychology of the worker, which is that men think of 
their jobs as offering to them the chief basis for their self-respect. 
And that reaches down into a tremendously valuable human 
attribute—the attribute that makes men want to feel that the 

‘thing they are is demonstrated by the thing they do. Men feel 
themselves ‘placed in all sorts of statuses and standings, accord- 
ing to the nature of their jobs. Job levels in the plant are very 
important, because those job levels determine the social levels 
outside. The wife of the man who is the millwright is looked 
up to by the wives of the men who are in the labor gang. 

The day I was taken up out of the labor gang and given the oil 
can and the wrench of the millwright, I thought nothing of it, be- 
cause I was told that it meant only two cents an hour more pay, and 
I wasn’t going to get excited about two cents more an hour. Sol 
took my wrench and oil can and walked down to oil the big machines. 
But I began to see that I was making a sensation. All my labor 
gang men leaned on their shovels and wiped the sweat from their 
brows, and said: “ Buddy, what kind of job you got now? What 
you do now—millwright? Oh, my God!” 

And when I had gotten that kind of an ovation from these men, 
who took off their hats and bowed to me as I went by, I was soon 
carrying the wrench and the oil can with my chest out like a pouter 
pigeon’s! 

Now, that is an important element in the worker’s psychology 
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we too often overlook. We are so far away from those things that 
we fail to see their enormous perspective in the wage-earner’s world. 
I find that men—all men—want to break through on their “western 
front.” They want, like all the rest of us, to register as great a dis- 
tance as possible, upward in the scale away from the cipher of in- 
significance. But they want—and I think it is one of the best things 
about the whole matter of industry today—to make their break 
through on their own sector—the industrial sector—because if they 
can get to a better job, if they can get to a foreman’s job, for ex- 
ample, then they have succeeded in really achieving a higher status. 
They are getting on! 

The big difficulty is that we have not done what we should do 
to make it possible for them to break through—and advance on the 
sector of the job. And that is dangerous bungling, because when 
men are defeated, when men are defeated, for instance, by the ir- 
regularity of the job, and balked in their efforts to win a sense of 
achievement in that sector of the job, then they begin to try to ar- 
range a break through in some other sector. 

I am quite sure that when we see men thinking “ queerly ” or 
feeling “ queerly ” and embracing strange philosophies—so that we 
come to write an exclamation point at what they do in their personal 
or home life or their civic life, we ought first of all to examine into 
the conditions—and put our question mark against the circumstances 
of their job. | 

We are apt to forget that after all we live our way into our 
thinking enormously more than we think our way into our 
living. 

We cannot expect men to think like princes if they have no job, 
and therefore come to feel themselves like paupers. You cannot 
expect men to sing like nightingales about the beauties of American 
citizenship, if they have to tighten their belts in order to forget that 
they have the stomachs of buzzards. It cannot be done. We must 
realize, therefore, that the irregular job, just because it makes ir- 
regular thinking and irregular feeling, is absolutely bound to make 
irregular workmen. And irregular workmen are bound to be ir- 
regular citizens of every sort. 

The irregularity and uncertainty of the job probably does more 
than anything else to open men’s thinkings (if you can say “ think-. 
ings,” because it is really their feelings) to the words of the radical 
who wants to sweep everything away by means of a sudden bloody 
revolution, and take a new start. And that, I think, is true also of 
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the men who work on the twelve-hour day. I am quite sure that the 
twelve-hour day is tremendously wasteful in dollars and cents, 
simply because it is impossible to get men to work effectively for 
twelve hours night after night and day after day—especially when 
it is combined with the seven-day week. I never saw and never 
heard of a foreman on the twelve-hour labor gang who went 
through the twelve hours without sleeping for an hour or two. 
And when the word was sent around that he was asleep, the rest of 
us went about only forty-five per cent “on the job.” I am still 
waiting to get even with one foreman who was so unkind as to go 
away and hide himself and his gang for their sleep, so thoroughly 
that I lost an hour’s sleep before I found them. But the worst of 
the long turns is that they make men so tired they are sure to be 
bitter. 

Men come into very, very bitter attitudes by such experiences 
as one man told to me not long ago: “ Eight year I work in plant 
in New York, after coming to this country. Whatever he want I 
do. I work all the time, and all the time happy. But one day the 
boss come down mad, and he say, ‘ You fired —and for eight year 
I been Bolshevik.” It had taken him eight years to get his feet 
under him again after the tremendous shock of having the job cut 
out from under him. It is difficult to comprehend without first- 
hand experience how thoroughly a man can feel himself clear down 
at the bottommost rung of the entire social ladder, when he has to go 
from one man to another, simply saying: “Is there any chance for 
a man getting a job around here?” Men who are asking for jobs, 
and for humble jobs, cannot look the other fellow in the eye; men 
who ask other men for jobs do not have striking voices; they look 
at the ground. They do not feel like men at all; they feel themselves 
like bees driven out of the hive. 

The very heart of the Utopia that is set up before them is 
always the assumption that is the new era, in the new system 
of society, men will have regular, steady jobs in which they can 
demonstrate their right to be a man without let or question on 
the part of anybody else. So it comes to this: the real reason 
why men are appealed to by the philosophies of the I. W. W., 
by all the philosophies of simply turning things over; the real 
reason why those men listen to these agitators, is because these 
agitators are talking to them “where they live.” Men live and 
move and have their being ON THE JOB. 
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There is a good reason why that is so appealing to them. And 
here is where I think we greatly misunderstand the worker. We 
are apt to think that the worker is thinking all the time about prop- 
erty. We are apt to think that he always wants property, that he 
wants to take away property from somebody else. From my point 
of view, that is not true. The most important form of property in 
the world to the working man—and also to most of us—is the job. 
So men think of a Utopia as being a place where everybody has a 
fair share at the job, more than they want to think that the Utopia 
is a place where men have a fair share at property. 

I have in mind one fellow outside the docks in London, who was 
looking hungrily at every passer-by for the chance of getting a stray 
sixpence or shilling for carrying somebody’s bag. 

“In the days of war,” he said, “it was fine here, because men 
were scarce and jobs were plentiful, with high wages. Now since 
the war, of course, there are plenty of jobs, but there are plenty of 
men too. So it’s been six weeks since I’ve been able to pay my union 
dues. But there are men on that dock there who have had a job 
every day for six weeks!—with me without the price of getting a 
bed, or having my face washed. That’s not right, I tell ye!” 

He couldn’t think of anything more wonderful in the way of a 
Utopia than the fact that he could have a fair share in a job. 

“Well, this docker business means,’ one Cardiff miner said, 
“that you must come down every morning, and you must go to the 
dock and wait and see if there is any chance. It would seem to me 
to be the finest possible world to live in, if a man could get out of 
bed in the morning and know that there was a job waitin’ for him.” 

He couldn’t think of anything better! And just as you can 
imagine that a millionaire might think of heaven as a place where 
there was no death, and therefore no inheritance taxes and no 
squabble over the will, so the working man thinks of Utopia as a 
place where everybody will have a job every day. : 

Now, I think the assumption that has a strong appeal is that if 
there were no profit, if the Government were to be in control, or if 
the Soviet were to have the regulation of things, then there would 
be a job for everybody. It seems to me that is an unwarranted 
assumption. But I do know that men want, more than they want 
anything else, the chance to feel that by their job they show the na- 
ture of themselves and their manhood. That is true, as most people 
know, with skilled workers. It is also true of the unskilled workers. 


—"-s 
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I found not long ago to my amazement that I had insulted the 
secretary of the International Hoboes’ Union. I believe few people 
could guess how I came to insult the secretary of the International 
Hoboes’ Union. I insulted him by letting him see that to me a hobo 
and a tramp were the same thing. He said: “ My goodness, man, 
you don’t suppose I’d be a tramp, do you?” 

“ Well,” I replied, “I don’t see the distinction.” 

“Do you suppose,” he returned, “that this country could get 
along without us migratory laborers? Do you suppose that Minne- 
sota could afford to pay men to stick around all the winter in order 
to have them there in the Spring? Or, that Oklahoma could have 
them stick around all Winter because they have to get out the wheat 
in the Summer. We migratory workers do that. If we don’t get 
there on time, crops will go to waste. So we take the train—and, 
of course, we don’t believe in spending money riotously on tickets. 
But a tramp! Why, he walks from place to place because he doesn’t 
give a rap whether he ever gets there and nobody else does.” 

But, showing how it finally comes down to a job, he went on to 
say: ‘“ But don’t ever make the mistake of letting a tramp see that 
you suppose a tramp and a bum are the same thing, because, man, 
a tramp is miles above a bum and the reason is that a bum neither 
rides nor walks nor works.” 

I do know, too, that men want to do their work well—want 
the chance to do their work well—and I know that we have 
done vastly less than we should have done to organize this 
business world of ours, so as to make industrial processes run 
steadily rather than having alternately a peak of maximum pro- 
duction, and then, suddenly, a trough of depression such as we 
have today. 

We should see, it seems to me—at least just now—that our 
business world has, like Topsy, just “ growed,” and we know prec- 
ious little about the how or the why of it. And I am inclined to 
think that the great obstacle we shall find in the way of educating 
the business man is that he is constantly making an alibi against 
letting anybody study the problem or try to put any rules or regula- 
tions into the game, with his “ Well, you know, business is business.” 
That is a way of saying: “ You must let us alone. We don’t know 
what it is all about, but we are quite sure that if we who have got- 
ten into it cannot see a way out then nobody else can.” 

It is no less than a disgrace that the Secretary of Labor should 
be able to say that, even in ordinarily good times, one-fifth of the 
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year is spent by the average working man in this country out of a 
job or off his job in one way or another—twenty per cent of all the 
working and productive time. The loss is big enough in terms of 
money, but the wear and tear on our manhood’s fibre, the wear and 
tear of turning men’s minds toward plausible Utopias is tremendous. 

But the capitalist, too, wants regularity of operation. Seven lean 
years for capital is likely to cause seven years of profiteering. Capi- 
tal gets hungry just as the workingman gets hungry. I am quite 
sure that the workman and the capitalist, as well as all the rest of us, 
are a unit in wanting to regularize the processes of industry, doing 
away with these peaks and troughs. 

My experience in England made me feel that before adopting un- 
employment insurance—as we probably shall some day—we should 
do our very best to meet the problem with the two following first 
steps: 

First, a national-state employment service, maintained on an 
adequate, permanent basis, and operated in a way to avoid the 
difficulties encountered by the service that was developed in war 
time, so that the jobless man and the manless job can be brought 
together with a minimum of wear and tear either on the job 
or on the man and his fibre. 

Second, a serious, deep-going, scientific, unbiased study of 
the obstacles in the way of regular operation. 

We would thus begin to get right at the big problem in Ameri- 
can industry as compared with Great Britain. In Great Britain, I 
am inclined to believe, everybody goes in so thoroughly for the se- 
curity of-the job, largely due to the scarcity of the job in comparison 
with our own situation, that they pay for it dearly in terms of oppor- 
tunity. Here, I am quite sure that we go in so thoroughly for get- 
ting the maximum opportunity out of the job that we pay for it a 
tremendous price in terms of security. 

The big job we have to tackle in making a successful, prosperous 
and happy industry in America, is to bring about greater security, 
while avoiding the loss of opportunity. We malign human nature 
when, in seeking a way out into a new Utopia, we presume that the 
average human being does not wish to work. Men do want a chance 
to work. We make a tremendous mistake when we interpret the 
first sign of a demand for shorter hours in terms of laziness. 

A few months ago when the miners came out for the five-day 
week and the six-hour day, most of us were guilty of saying: 
“There! That shows you human nature. Look at those miners; 
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see how lazy they are, wanting to do less work.” And all the 
time what was eating at the heart of the miner was the fact that 
he didn’t have enough work, enough regular work. That was 
made poignantly plain to all of us there in the mining towns at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. Every afternoon at five a silence 
would fall over the mining town. Then everybody would listen 
until the big whistle blew—one, two, three. And when the third 
blast came, everybody in town would smile. ‘Thank God,” they 
would explain, “thank God! Work tomorrow!” But on many 
days the whistle blows only twice. And then the men and women 
and children who have strained their ears to hear that third blast 
that didn’t come—men who do not speak English and men who per- 
haps have not taken out their first papers yet, but men who are 
just as anxious to make loving provision for their children and their 
wives and to stand well with their neighbors as all of us are—these 
men would say: “ My God—how can live; what can do? No work 
tomorrow!” 

In a little steel town on the Atlantic Coast, a year or so ago, my 
room-mate used to get down on his knees every night and say his 
prayers to his patron saint. Then he would get up and say to me: 
“ Nine year I work in this country, alla time same place. Six months 
ago come no work. Every day I go down plant and want job, and 
every night pray for job, but no job come. Wife—she sick—flu. 
Doctor say she no can live; baby come—baby die. Wife—she no 
die. Hospital she cost forty dollars week. Got one dollar now; 
work here only three days a week. What Ido? I no can tell!” 

We should be ashamed—we that make up what is supposed to 
be an intelligent public in this country—that we have not been able 
to arrange matters better for the workers whose Utopia is steady 
work. 

When we do that; when we regularize industrial processes and 
when we make it possible for men to get out of their daily jobs 
the same sort of satisfaction that keeps you and me going on ours— 
in the overcoming of difficulties and the solving of problems and 
getting into our souls our sense of worth and a certain amount of 
recognition from our friends; when we have helped men to get a 
larger measure of that satisfaction, then we are going to find men 
desiring less and less of these strange Utopias that worry us and 
trouble us and make us wonder what kind of minds these men can 
have. 


Passage of Employment Service Bill 


“A Necessary First Step” 


By Henry R. SEAGER 


Professor of Political Economy, Columbia University; Formerly Secretary, 
President’s Industrial Conference 


NEMPLOYMENT is a fundamental problem which underlies any 
consideration of the effective use of the productive capacities of our 
country. It was pointed out in the conclusions reached by the President’s 


Industrial Conference that: 


**So long as a great body of men and women capable of doing pro- 
ductive work are unemployed, the total industrial output of the nation will 
be, by that much, less than the attainable maximum. The human side of 
the problem is even more important than its economic aspects. Economic 
aspects are important only because of their relation to human welfare. The 
fear of unemployment is the permanent, pervading background for a large 
number of our population. The fact of unemployment is the breeder of 
discontent, resentment and bitterness.” 


Legislation is needed to establish, on an adequate basis, a 
national-state public employment service. All other measures 
in a comprehensive program for combatting unemployment must 
be co-ordinated with well organized machinery for labor 
placement. 


The Nolan Bill to provide for the establishment of a national employ- 
ment bureau in the Department of Labor is now well advanced on the 
congressional calendar. Congress should pass such legislation as a first 
necessary step toward the adoption of a comprehensive program for the 
permanent relief and prevention of unemployment. 


Views of an American Worker on 
Unemployment 


By SipNey HILtMANn 
President, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


ie 1914 the clothing industry at large did not provide eight 
months a year of work. In New York, six months was about 
the average period of employment for a large proportion of the 
workers. Furthermore, when you examine also government sta- 
tistics showing that 10,000 women out of 70,000 or 80,000 in the 
industry, employed at full time, received before 1915 a wage of less 
than $5 a week, you will then get a picture of what unemployment 
under such conditions means to working people and to the com- 
munities in which these people live and work. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers as an organization have 
learned through study and experience that unemployment does not 
belong to the class of those things which we must accept. Until 
recently the prevailing’ view of even enlightened employers and of 
a great part of the public used to be that the sweatshop is inherent 
in the clothing industry and necessary to its existence. It was only 
when the men and women in industry organized and abolished the 
sweatshop that the falseness of this attitude became clear. The 
same thing is true of unemployment. 

Unemployment, no more than the sweatshop, need be con- 
sidered inherent and inevitable in industry. We believe that in 
the abolition of unemployment lies not only the welfare of labor, 
but the welfare of the public as well. It is my conviction, a con- 
viction arrived at after long study and analysis of our industry, 
that no real efficiency is possible until such time as the problem 
of unemployment has been met and solved effectively. 

I have heard a great deal from efficiency engineers about the 
need for increased efficiency among workers (and I wish to say 
at this time that the various proposals for efficiency meet the 
approval of our organization). But these proposals appear to 
me simply to play with the idea of efficiency, so long as they 
merely try to increase the per capita output of workers per day 
for nine months of the year and entirely disregard the fact that 
the same people are out of work for three months every year. 
An industry with permanent unemployment as a constituent 
part of it is inefficient. And as the cost of the inefficiency of 
industry is always thrown on the. public, the public pays for 
unemployment. It is my conviction that if more attention were 
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given to this subject, public opinion would be aroused not alone 
on sentimental grounds, not alone on the ground that it is wrong 
to use people in work essential to the community and then to 
throw them periodically into the discard—not, finally, because it 
is impossible to allay discontent so long as every employer by 
dodging the problem of unemployment is working to bring about 
discontent, but also, because the very prices paid for commodities, 
the tremendously high prices which impoverish all of us, are, 
largely due to the inefficient conduct of industry. In this in- 
efficiency, unemployment is an all-important factor. 

As a by-product of unemployment, a number of vicious practices 
have developed. I have good reason to believe that the present 
lockout that has been forced on the clothing industry, not only in 
New York City but in Boston and, partially, in Baltimore as well, 
and that the attempt to spread this lockout throughout the country 
would have been impossible if industry had in the past assumed 
responsibility for unemployment. It is the inefficient state of indus- 
try, the system by which the employer is enabled to make money even 
by stopping production, that is the source of irresponsibility and of 
the failure to attend to real problems, of which unemployment is 
one of the foremost. 

Reference has been made to the difference between the New 
York market and other markets. In other markets the employer at 
least assumes responsibility for a large overhead. When an em- 
ployer in New York closes up his shop, he surrenders premises 
that rent, perhaps, for very little. His whole permanent investment 
in machinery and fixtures is hardly more than $50,000. When it 
appears to employers that they can’t dispose of stocks on hand and 
that they may make a greater profit by stopping production, then 
they create a state of artificial unemployment which is thus added 
to the unemployment due to other causes. Naturally employers 
will not think of settling the industrial processes on a sound basis 
so long as they see a prospect of actual profits by shutting down 
their plants. 

Now we workers approach the problem in a somewhat 
different way. We believe that industry is a partnership of inter- 
ests and that all of them have responsibilities—and also rights. 
There are the interest of the management, the interest of the 
consuming public, the interest of labor. Unless all these inter- 
ests are properly adjusted to one another there cannot be an effi- 
cient industry. But labor is told only of its responsibilities and the 
others only about their rights. It will be agreed that there is no 
justice or fair play in lecturing labor upon its responsibilities to 
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industry so long as industry refuses to assume its own responsi- 
bilities to labor. There must be joint responsibility. There cannot 
be individual responsibility alone. We of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers hold that industry is a trusteeship from the community 
for service. No matter what the differences are between the parties, 
their friction must not be permitted to harm industry. Because of 
that we believe that industry can be efficient only if there is main- 
tained an industrial government where each party to the industry 
is properly represented. 

This is the attitude with which we have approached the prob- 
lems of our industry. Unfortunately for labor the public does 
not sufficiently concern itself in matters where it cannot clearly 
and definitely see a public interest. To make progress, therefore, 
labor must fight its own way, frequently without public 
sympathy because there is no public understanding. Yet by 
doing so labor protects the interests of the public quite as much 
as its own. In the matter of unemployment, particularly, the 
interests of the public and those of labor are identical. 

During the past five years we set up in Chicago, Rochester, 
Baltimore and New York the machinery of government in 
which the different interests which I have been describing are 
represented. Last summer we laid before the Board of Arbitra- 
tion, the highest tribunal in our industry, a demand for unemploy- 
ment insurance. We hold that unemployment should be charged 
against the industry the same as wages, the same as overhead, 
the same as insurance against fire, the same as any other in- 
surance which the employer charges against the industry. When 
it employs labor, industry should make the same provisions for 
maintaining labor as it does for management. Then and only then 
will it have the right to demand of labor and management the eff- 
cient running of industry. Until that is done, all the endless talk 
about efficiency in industry which does not touch the problem 
deeply or fundamentally, wili not be a solution. 

It appears to me most important to bring to the attention of 
the public the fact that they and ‘they alone pay all the costs of 
inefficiency. So long. as you permit those who are entrusted with 
management—whether you call them employers or corporations, 
who after all hold merely a trusteeship from society for the render- 
ing of a particular service for the community—so long as you allow 
them to carry on their service inefficiently, so long will the public 
pay the bill—and in more ways than one. 

Much as I should like to see unemployment insurance legis- 
lation enacted—and I should endorse any move in that direction 
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—I do not believe labor can wait until effective legislation will 
be passed. Industry must at once recognize the principle that 
the cost of unemployment is a direct charge upon it, to be borne 
together with other costs of production. We make clothing, and 
if we are employed as men and women to provide clothing for the 
community, we should be employed on the basis of twelve months 
and not six months of the year. 

Just a year ago I appeared before the National Association 
of Retail Clothiers in Chicago. The only plea that was made to 
me was: “ Mr. Hillman, there is a shortage of labor. We have 
absolute information that that shortage will last at least two 
years. Won’t you please bring back the forty-eight or fifty-hour 
week?” A little later I attended a conference called by the 
Department of Justice at which were present representatives of 
the retailers, of the American Woolen Mills, and of the clothing 
manufacturers in our organization. The representative of the 
American Woolen Mills stated: “Why, we could not fill our 
orders for the next two years. We have not got sufficient machin- 
ery even if we could get labor.” Six months after that state- 
ment was made, no doubt in good faith, the mills were shut down. 
And today, while the New York market is in the third week of the 
official lockout, our people in this market have as a matter of fact 
been locked out for four months because it is more profitable to the 
employers not to work than to work. Therefore I believe that we 
must approach the condition of unemployment fundamentally ; that 
labor must boldly and openly claim the right to demand a living 
wage not only while at work, but also while out of work through 
no fault of its own. Labor must refuse to pay the cost for the 
inefficiencies of management. 

We must charge for unemployment in such a way that the 
costs to the efficient industry will be automatically less and 
that the consuming public will get a full and honest return for 
its money. At present, unemployment is tolerated because, 
unfortunately, labor itself accepts it—because, unfortunately, 
labor itself looks upon unemployment as on something that has 
been divinely handed down to us and must remain with us. But 
unemployment is nothing more than a bad habit of industry. 
Unemployment is inefficient, it is inhuman, it is degrading. It 
is a shameful reflection on any organization of society which 
tolerates it as part of the natural order of things. It is for the 
public good that every possible means should be used to study 
unemployment, to minimize its effects and finally to abolish it. 


Continuity of Production in the 
Clothing Industry 


By N. I. STonE 
Labor Manager, Hickey-Freeman Company, Rochester 


NE is tempted to dismiss the subject of continuity of produc- 

tion in the clothing industry in the classical manner of the 

author of the famous report on snakes in Ireland. There is no 
such thing in our industry. 

And if that is true of the men’s clothing industry, it applies with 
tenfold force to the women’s garment industry, embracing the manu- 
facture of women’s cloaks, suits, dresses and waists, in which the 
frequent changes of style turn the normal seasonal fluctuations of 
industry into a frenzy of feverish activity—a mad effort to meet 
the immediate demand for a momentarily popular model—succeeded 
by industrial paralysis due to lack of demand and total destruction 
of market value of models no longer popular and for which the 
manufacturer can not get a price that would reimburse him for the 
cost of materials and labor. 

Under the circumstances, it would seem utter folly to speak 
of continuity of employment in the clothing industry. Yet it 
is not impossible. It has been achieved in at least three clothing 
plants in this country with which I am personally familiar, and 
there is a growing feeling among efficiency engineers that it can 
be accomplished throughout the industrial field. A definite 
movement has now been launched by the Taylor Society in this 
direction, from which much good is expected. 

The three plants referred to are those of Joseph and Feiss Com- 
pany of Cleveland, and Hickey-Freeman Company of Rochester 
(both in the men’s clothing industry), and of the Printz~Biederman 
Company of Cleveland, in the women’s. In these three plants con- 
tinuous production has been carried on for the last few years for a 
period of from forty-five to fifty-one weeks a year. Varying 
methods have been used to achieve this result. 

The Joseph and Feiss Company has attained this end by 
standardizing its products, adjusting it to the needs of a large 
class of consumers who value durability and service above style. 
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By concentrating its advertising on this product, by giving proper 
inducements to its retail distributors in return for their accepting 
deliveries over an extended period instead of at the opening of the 
season, as is the custom, they have been able to carry on their manu- 
facture on an even keel throughout the year. 

The firm with which I am connected, although manufactur- 
ing clothing at the other end of the scale, catering to the most 
fastidious trade and strongly influenced by considerations of 
style and individual tastes among its customers, has managed to 
insure continuity of production by filling in the dull periods 
between seasons with work done partly for stock on conservative 
models not affected much by variations of styles and partly by se- 
curing orders for mid-season sales at prices which leave no profit, 
but which are considered desirable from a business standpoint 
inasmuch as they help to cover overhead expense—a total loss were 
the plant closed—and help to maintain our organization intact and 
provide remunerative employment for our help. 

The Printz-Biederman Company which manufactures quality 
clothes for women is one of the few concerns in any industry 
which has deliberately adopted the principle of close co-ordina- 
tion of its selling policy with its production policy under scientific 
management. Although manufacturing an article in which style 
is the determining factor, it follows the rule of “selling what it 
makes” as against the ordinary opportunistic policy of drift 
known in the trade as “ making what you sell.” 

Months in advance of the selling season it selects and orders its 
cloths, determining the number and kind of garments it wants to 
make the following season in order to keep its plant at capacity pro- 
duction. Then it instructs its designers to make the necessary models. 
As soon as these are approved by the firm, quantity manufacture 
is commenced, before any customers have placed orders or have 
even seen the models. Through years of consistent maintenance of 
its policy the company has inspired its retailers with confidence 
in its judgment, reliability of its promises and value of its mer- 
chandise. Its salesmen in different territories are given their re- 
spective quota which they are expected to dispose of and which 
they usually do. In this they are helped not a little by the fact that 
the goods of the company are sold under a trade mark which is 
widely known among the consuming public through national adver- 
tising. While occasionally the firm may lose out on a model and 
be obliged to sell it at a loss, in the long run it has been eminently 
successful in maintaining production for fifty-one weeks in the year, 
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one week being devoted to plant repair during which the workers 
enjoy a vacation with pay. 

What has been accomplished by these three concerns could 
be done by others, not necessarily by imitating their methods 
in detail, but by applying similar principles in their sales policies. 
The complete attainment of this goal, however, is impossible 
unless we can secure the co-operation of the consumer, the 
retailer, and the manufacturer. The chief difficulty lies in the 
peculiar conditions prevailing in the two clothing industries. 
One is the prevalence of the sub-contracting system; the other is 
the custom of frequent changes in style unduly and artificially 
stimulated under the stress of competition. 

The sub-contracting evil is common to both the women’s and 
men’s clothing industries. In the men’s clothing industry it is 
especially rampant in New York City, which makes about 60 per cent 
of all the ready-made clothing in the country. It has been entirely 
done away with by several of the large houses in Chicago, Roch- 
ester and Baltimore, and is no longer an important factor in these 
markets. In New York City, however, the contract shop is the pre- 
dominating type of manufacturing establishment, and as long as it 
continues to dominate the industry it will hang like a millstone 
about the neck of the industry in the rest of the country, a menace 
to the progressive manufacturer who carries on his work in a large 
modern plant. 

The companies which own these plants have a compelling 
economic reason for maintaining steady production: they have 
large overhead expenses for plant maintenance, they have a large 
executive personnel, sales managers, production managers, labor 
managers, each with their staffs, factory superintendents with 
foremen and assistants, all of whom are carried on the payroll 
in dull seasons as well as in busy periods. While the labor force 
is not paid when laid off, there is always the loss in efficiency in 
starting up the plant after a shut-down, when a part of the 
force may have drifted to other plants or other industries and 
new workers have to be trained to their jobs and “ broken into ” 
the plant organization. The progressive, responsible firm is, 
therefore, interested from a business as well as a humanitarian 
motive in maintaining continuity of production. Not so with 
the house which contracts out its output. 

The typical New York clothing house maintains at most a cut- 
ting and shipping department and an office. Many dispense even 
with a cutting department. All the manufacturing is done by con- 
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tractors running small shops at their own risk. The manufacturers 
are thus relieved of the necessity of investing in factory buildings 
and machinery, of the expense of plant maintenance, of overhead 
expense in maintaining executive staffs. Not coming in direct 
contact with their help, they are not concerned about maintaining 
their plant organization. The contractor is at their beck and call, 
ready to take up work at a moment’s notice. Ambitious workers 
are encouraged to start up new shops and competition is thus 
maintained among contractors to a point where the ordinary profit 
of the average small contractor is not much in excess and often not 
quite as large as the salary of a foreman in a large Rochester or 
Chicago factory. With this type of industrial organization there is 
no incentive for the manufacturer to try to maintain steady work. 
On the contrary, the periodic shut-downs keep the contractor on the 
anxious seat and hungry for business. So long as he can squeeze 
the profit out of the reserve army of workers as anxious for work 
as himself, he is willing to accept work on any terms. 

The building up of a strong trade union has been the sole check 
upon this primitive method of doing business, thereby preventing 
unfair competition with other markets. But beyond raising wages, 
the union has not been able to check the contracting evil. On the 
contrary, the absence of large modern plants, with competent man- 
agerial staffs and other equipment which makes for efficient handling 
of men and production, redounded to the injury of both the em- 
ployers and the union. The small contractor was in no position to 
maintain discipline in his shop, and to exact efficient workmanship. 
With piece work eliminated, and the unusual demand for labor 
which prevailed in the clothing industry in the last two or three 
years, there was no restraining factor to impress upon the workers 
their responsibility to industry and society beyond Mr. Hillman’s 
earnest pronouncements on the subject. In the end both the em- 
ployers and the workers have come to grief, as they were bound 
to do. 

Without attempting to anticipate the results of the present 
strike in New York, it is safe to say that so long as the con- 
tracting system remains in force as the prevailing type of in- 
dustrial organization in the largest center of the clothing in- 
dustry, it will be idle to expect continuity of production in that 
industry. Every consideration and motive which prompts owners 
of large plants in other centers to reduce the periods of idleness, 
favors the maintenance of the cat and mouse policy of periodic 
shut-downs to keep otherwise unmanageable contractors and work- 
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ers in check. And the retailers’ practice of demanding deliveries 
at two peak seasons of the year furnishes a favorable economic 
background for such a policy. 

The evil of frequent changes in style—the other factor that 
strongly militates against continuity of employment—is less serious 
in the men’s clothing industry than in the women’s. Yet, even in 
the former it is sufficiently strong to make the manufacture of stock 
a hazardous undertaking, except in the case of a few conservative 
models and only by firms that are sure of their trade. 

In the women’s clothing industry the matter of style domi- 
nates the entire situation. We all know, of course, that Dame 
Fashion is fickle; but to be fair to our women, it is very doubtful 
whether this incessant grinding out of new styles by an army 
of highly paid designers is at all necessary to gratify woman’s 
aesthetic taste and desire for variety and change in dress. More 
than nine-tenths of women belong to the middle and working 
classes whose husbands or themselves enjoy but moderate in- 
comes and who would be satisfied, like their men folks, with 
such variety in dress as is developed from season to season. The 
remaining less than one-tenth of women do not buy ready-made 
clothing in any event. But competition prompts the quick 
imitation and reproduction of a model which happens to strike 
a popular fancy. This policy is encouraged by the retailers in 
their effort to beat down the price of the successful manufacturer 
who originated the model. He in turn finds it necessary to keep 
ahead of the procession by developing new models. Thus the 
process of multiplication of models goes merrily on, not from 
season to season, but from week to week. In the long run, the 
consuming public pays the cost of this mad race for styles. 
In this wild scramble the individual manufacturer or retailer gets 
ahead or thinks he is getting ahead of his competitor, yet in the 
end the aggregate sales of clothing are no greater than they would 
be if the Printz-Biederman policy were followed by everybody 
in the trade. The very multiplicity of models and the frequency 
with which they succeed one another in the show windows create 
such a bewildering variety that no one can tell which is the more 
up-to-date style and milady is rather pleased at wearing “something 
that is different.” 

But the effect on the industry is demoralizing. Because of 
the uncertainty of the style situation, the retailer will not order 
any model in quantity until he has had a chance to see how the 
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public will take to the different models. The manufacturer, there- 
fore, is unable to manufacture stock and so manufacturing is done 
on a small scale and can be carried on much more economically in a 
small contract shop than in a large modern plant with its heavy 
overhead expenses. 

On the other hand, if there were greater steadiness in styles in 
women’s clothing, the retailers would order their goods in larger 
quantities as they do in men’s clothing, and manufacturing on a large 
scale would be more economical than at present and could be con- 
ducted over longer periods of time. 

In the light of these facts, the conclusion seems warranted 
that while continuity of production in the clothing industry is 
not beyond the range of possibility, the industry as a whole is 
far from being in a position to realize this desirable end in the 
near future. The chief obstacle is the lack of an economic in- 
centive which would overcome the financial advantages of inter- 
mittant production inherent in the contract shop system. If a 
condition could be created which would make it unprofitable or 
at least more costly to work intermittently than working con- 
tinuously, it would go far toward undermining the contract 
system and would make continuity of production in the clothing 
industry a practical possibility. 

Since it is not within the power of the other clothing centers 
to reform New York conditions, only the government, state or 
national, can provide the necessary incentive. Such an incentive 
could be furnished by a system of unemployment insurance. By 
grading the insurance premium in proportion to the continuity of 
production, carried on by each concern, it would be made to the 
interest of each house to maintain production as steadily as possible. 
Once this incentive were provided, the ingenuity of every manu- 
facturer would be exercised’ to the utmost in this direction, and 
what has proven possible in the case of the three concerns men- 
tioned, would be even more easy of attainment in the industry as a 
whole, once the united efforts of the entire industry were turned in 
this direction. 

The effect of workmen’s compensation laws in stimulating 
the “ safety first” movement and making safety pay, is an earnest 
of what might be expected from an unemployment insurance 

System based on the principle of a premium graded on the basis 
of continuity of employment. Such a system of insurance would 
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at the same time put an end to the injustice of throwing the 
burden of maladjustment of supply and demand upon the poorest 
class of the community, which is least able financially to bear it. 

It would also lay at rest one of the principal obstacles to in- 
creased efficiency on the part of workers and that is the fear on 
the part of the average worker that by working more efficiently, 
he works himself out of a job. As a labor manager who is 
called upon to deal constantly with this problem, I venture to 
express the opinion that the gain in efficiency on this score alone 
would far outweigh the cost of the unemployment insurance 
premium which the employer would have to pay. 

In adopting unemployment insurance, we would not be enter- 
ing upon an untrodden path. We would merely be following 
in the footsteps of Great Britain and other advanced industrial 
nations. The only departure would be the suggested grading 
of the premium according to the steadiness of employment 
furnished by each employer, whereas in England the payment is 
based solely on the number of persons employed. 

It would be difficult to expect, however, that our national or 
state governments would act in the matter until the American people 
and their representatives in the legislatures are aroused to the 
seriousness of the situation; until they are made conscious not only 
of the grave injustice inflicted upon our most numerous and at the 
same time most helpless class of people financially, but also of the 
costliness to society as a whole of letting things drift as they are. 
It, therefore, may be pertinent to present an estimate of the losses 
caused by unemployment which I had the privilege to submit to 
the Efficiency Society in 1915 when unemployment was seriously 
disturbing the country. 

According to the figures of the federal census for 1900 there 
were nearly six and one-half million people unemployed during 
the year of 1899 for periods varying from one to twelve months 
each. Allowing an average wage of only $10 a week and assum- 
ing that the average period of unemployment was four months, 
the American Association for Labor Legislation estimated the 
total annual loss of wages of these people at over one billion 
dollars. This billion dollars had to be covered by the nation in 
the form of charitable and public relief as well as out of the 
savings of the unemployed, and, in so far as not so covered, the 
deficit resulted in the deterioration or total destruction of the 
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physique of the working people, representing a loss in the pro- 
ductive power of the nation. A part of the wage-deficit was 
covered by crime with the additional loss to society represented 
by such otherwise unnecessary expenditures as those for prisons, 
police, prosecuting attorneys and judges. Finally, there was the 
loss of wealth which the idle workers would have produced in 
return for the billion dollars of wages they would have earned, if 
employed, which may be estimated at three billion dollars on the 
basis of census statistics of manufactures.t 

How great is the loss of wealth caused by the impairment of 
the worker’s efficiency on account of deterioration of his physique, 
the loss of regular habits of work, and, most of all, through the 
“laying down” on the job caused by fear that by working efficiently 


* According to the 1910 United States Census (Abstract of the Census 
1919, p. 514, table 110) the total wages paid in all of the manufacturing in- 
dustries amounted to $3,427,000,000. The value of the products turned out by 
these industries amounted to $20,672,000,000. The cost of materials used by 
those industries was $12,143,000,000, making the new values created by the 
manufacturing process of those industries equal to $8,529,000,000. (All of these 
figures are given in round numbers.) This makes the wages equal to 16% per 
cent of the total value of the products and 40 per cent of the new values created 
by manufacture. In other words, for each dollar paid in wages there were 
approximately $6 worth of products put on the market, but if the value of the 
materials which went into those products be deducted, there are two and one- 
half dollars worth of new wealth created for each dollar paid out in wages. 
The net wealth which the unemployed fail to produce annually can, therefore, 
be estimated at not less than two and one-half billion dollars, while its gross 
value ts about six billion dollars. 

The fact must not be lost sight of, however, that these census figures repre- 
sent the value put upon the products by the producers. They do not always 
include the profit added by the manufacturers to the cost value nor the freight 
charges which are added to the wholesale price before they reach the market. 
It is, therefore, safe to estimate the wholesale market value of the wealth lost 
to the country through unemployment at about three billion dollars. Before 
the products reach the consumer, the retail price of the products is advanced 
all the way from 50 per cent to 100 per cent depending on the number of 
hands through which the products must pass between the producers and the 
consumer. 

As we must deal with the value of the products under the conditions under 
which they are actually distributed and reach the people, it would not be an 
exaggeration to take the value of the products which fail to be produced 
because of unemployment not at three billion dollars, their wholesale value, 
but at four and one-half billion dollars which is their approximate retail value. - 
The estimate of three billion dollars may, therefore, be taken as very con- 
servative. 
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he will be merely working himself out of a job, it is impossible to 
estimate even approximately. From personal investigations in in- 
dustry, confirmed by the experience of industrial engineers gen- 
erally, I can state that a loss of production of from 10 per cent 
to 50 per cent is due to the “laying down” process alone. 

Apart from individual efficiency, there is plant efficiency: 
all engineers, as well as practical manufacturers, are familiar 
with the loss of momentum caused by the gradual shutting down 
of a plant and the difficulty of bringing it up to normal in start- 
ing up after a shut-down. If all these factors could be accounted 
for, the additional loss of wealth would run into billions and 
greatly swell, if not double the three billion dollar estimate. 
The havoc wrought by unemployment may, therefore, be said 
to rival in magnitude that caused by war. But there is this 
difference: wars are necessarily of more or less brief duration and 
are followed by long periods of peace and recuperation, while un- 
employment adds its cumulative destructive effect year by year. 

Once this condition is realized, no effort will be thought too 
great, no measure too ambitious which will hold out the promise 
of an effective cure of this greatest of our economic ills, carrying 
in its train grave social and political evils. 

It is interesting to note that the available statistical informa- 
tion tends to show that large as the loss resulting from un- 
employment is in itself, the extent of unemployment is relatively 
small as compared with the total volume of employment. The 
experience of the British under their unemployment insurance 
act shows that a contribution of about one per cent of the wages 
earned by each worker coupled with an equal contribution by the 
employer and a still smaller contribution from the government 
would be adequate to provide a substantial relief fund equal to 
say one-half the regular wage for each worker unemployed 
through no fault of his own. Supplemented by a comprehensive 
system of public employment exchanges, public works and 
private efforts to regularize production which such legislation 
would greatly stimulate, unemployment insurance seems to offer 
as complete a solution of a crying evil as appears attainable at 
the present time. 


Steady Work: The First Step in Sound 
Industrial Relations 


By MEYER BLOOMFIELD 
Editor Industrial Relations: Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Boston 


4 Basan most demoralizing of industrial poisons is the poison 
of fear—and the fear of joblessness pervades the work- 
relation. 

All that Professor Cannon of the Harvard Medical School has 
taught us about the striking bodily reactions of strong emotions 
such as worry, anger and fear, we can without violence to language 
translate into industrial terms, and visualize some such effects and 
consequences taking place in a field where human nature and its 
attitude are so decisive—the field of industrial relations. 

No one who is alive to the economic importance of industrial 
good will can be indifferent to the havoc from unsteady employ- 
ment on industrial morale, efficiency, and organization itself. 

Irregular work means irregular manhood, and irregular indus- 
trial loyalties. No program for output, no progressive organization, 
is possible against the undertow of intermittent work. 

Picture what a recurrence of bank failures would do to our 
credit system! As in finance, mutual confidence is the bedrock 
of industrial relations, indeed of production itself, and nothing 
tends to shatter this system of mutual confidence so surely as recur- 
ring work-failures. 

Regarded from any standpoint the situation is too wasteful 
to be tolerated. Industrial relations can no more prosper where 
work is spasmodic than can industrial habits in a country afflicted 
with crop failure and famine. Reasonable security of employ- 
ment is the first step in any genuine industrial relations program. 
It conditions everything that follows. It is the mother of industrial 
morale. Joblessness is next to godlessness. 

There is worldwide unemployment today, and it is rather too 
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naive a view of industry to believe that any set of men, or indus- 
trial captains are responsible for it. 

Lack of orders, lack of credit, and lack of raw material are truer 
explanations of what is now taking place. Every employer is des- 
perately trying to resume. The problem is too complicated for any 
simple generalization, or for simple remedy. 

One way to attack it, the problem of irregular work, is to resolve 
the component parts of the problem, each of which suggests a dif- 
ferent, not a universal kind of treatment. It is not possible to work 
miracles, but much can be done by caring enough about the situation 
to be willing to undertake such experiments as promise something 
worth while. 

A general plan of unemployment insurance in this country 
will require as a preliminary a widespread chain of labor ex- 
changes, something we are not likely to see immediately. In 
Great Britain there are sixteen hundred such exchanges tied up 
with the new unemployment insurance scheme. Moreover we shall 
have to see a more lively sense of tenure as regards the job than 
is now manifest in the thinking of the average American employer 
or employee. A large proportion of labor turnover is self-deter- 
mined. 

It is likely that the best results from insurance will come 
from individual initiative, in a plant, or in a group of plants. 
The insurance idea is valuable in that through this method we 
can for the first time estimate the exact nature of the risks we 
have to deal with. The effect of any sound insurance plan is to 
reduce the need for it. Accident compensation laws are the best 
promoters of safety measures; mutual fire insurance accelerates 
fire prevention measures. In the sense that insurance implies 
penalties and burdens proportioned to preventable causes of ex- 
pense, it is a prime economic benefit. 

As regards irregular work, insurance is a method practically 
of averaging earnings over dull periods. Without waiting for 
legislation, both employers and employees have it in their hands to 
devise between them, in the individual establishment, some method 
of effecting this averaging. It should be laid down as a principle, 
and this is the most telling contribution that the employee can make 
to encourage out-of-work insurance, that the employer or the in- 
dustry which sets up such insurance shall receive favored treatment 
in the way of productivity and profitable operation. 
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We cannot leave out of our account in considering immediate 
steps, the part of the consumer, and more especially the consuming 
population represented by the wage-earners and their families in 
securing regularization of employment. The concerted buying 
power of the consumers awakened to the consequence of peak 
demands followed by business stagnation will do much, if it ever 
gets into action, to stabilize employment, in some industries at least. 
Labor has been at fault in not taking the initiative in appealing to 
the conscience of the consumer, in not setting up a kind of buying 
calendar for the multitude who would respond as they have to the 
Christmas Shop Early appeal. An unmoved, irresponsible, unin- 
formed, and therefore conscienceless consuming public including the 
very victims of the conditions, is busily manufacturing unemploy- 
ment and overtime in alternating spasms. 

Among the valuable lessons we have scrapped with our war- 
making machinery and thoughts is the conservation division of the 
War Industries Board. Here was a beginning in orderly scheduling 
and direction of products and their manufacture. We do not want 
in peace time much control from above, any more than we should 
put up with the style restrictions of mediaeval societies. 

But this war agency demonstrated the economic benefits of 
industrial planning, and regularity of work was one of the 
benefits disclosed. 

A group of workers from the Boston building trades are appeal- 
ing to prospective home builders not to build when commercial 
construction is active and the men are well employed. They-are 
offering concesisons to those who will defer their house building 
operations to the off-season when building labor is idle, and would 
be glad to put its best into this kind of work. They have completed 
one such dwelling in the off season, and the trades taking part have 
each subscribed toward a fund to be used for a fireplace mantel of 
tiles on each of which will appear the insignia of the crafts taking 
part in building this house. 

The industry which endeavors to provide a cure for intermittent 
work stands to gain from its workers something of that spirit and 
contribution which that fireplace of craft-symbols expresses. 


“ 


An American Employer’s Experience 
With Unemployment Insurance 


By H. AS Harcu 
Treasurer, Deering, Milliken & Company, New York 


NEMPLOYMENT insurance, as developed in certain of the 

companies which we represent, has been in operation for only 

a comparatively brief period, yet it has thus far worked so success- 

fully, particularly in meeting the strain of the present industrial de- 

pression, that certain favorable conclusions may now be drawn 
from it. 

Since the unemployment funds of these companies are an integral 
part of their whole plan of industrial management, it has been sug- 
gested that I outline our complete program as the best setting for 
our experience with unemployment insurance. 

Our partnership plan—as we call it—is in operation in five 
plants, three in the South and two in New York state. It has 
developed more rapidly in some plants than in others. For simplic- 
ity, I will describe its operation in the two New York plants—the 
Rockland Finishing Company, Inc. at West Haverstraw and the 
Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. at Wappingers Falls. 

Control is invested in three Boards: a Board of Operatives, a 
Board of Management, and a Board of Directors. 

1. BOARD OF OPERATIVES. All matters which affect the 
workers intimately and the owners only indirectly are placed under 
the direction of the Board of Operatives. This board is elected 
annually by secret ballot of all employees. It happens to be com- 
posed of eleven members at each of the plants in which it exists—at 
least one member from each department and two from some of the 
larger departments. This board manages unemployment insurance 
funds—sick benefits—saving plan—and educational and recreational 
activities. Through a sub-committee it takes complete charge of all 
affairs connected with housing, receiving from the Board of 
Directors complete data regarding the valuation of each workman’s 
cottage, taxes, insurance and related matters. It fixes all rentals, 
makes all repairs, and, speaking generally, manages the mill village. 

These functions ase_performed more efficiently by the Board of 
Operatives than they were previously performed by the management, 
according to our experience, owing to the fact that much more time 
and thought is given to each individual question, than the manage- 
ment could possibly give to it. There is more satisfaction in the 
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village and the property is managed economically and returns a 
better income. 

I might mention in passing, as illustrative of the board’s activi- 
ties—in this instance educational—that in one of our plants where 
a considerable number of Italians are employed, the Board of 
Operatives has established night classes for the study of English; 
but in addition, it has started a class for the study of Italian. 
Among those attending this class in Italian are one or two of the 
American foremen. You can readily imagine how appreciative the 
employee from Italy is both of the desire on the part of his foreman 
to learn Italian and of such recognition of the worth of the knowl- 
edge of his own native tongue. It would be difficult to find a wiser 
and more courteous method of Americanization. 

2. BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. All questions of mill man- 
agement are settled by the Board of Management, composed of 
three members appointed by the Board of Operatives together with 
three appointed by the management. This board is the residuary 
legatee of all controversial questions, including hours, wages, griev- 
ances, and conditions of employment and discharge. 

In practice the Board of Management has constantly increased 
the scope of its activities. I wish that I could adequately describe 
the spirit of mutual consideration and helpfulness which has char- 
acterized every meeting that I have attended. I do not recall that a 
single selfish note has been struck. There has been a threshing out 
of many differences of opinion, but the differences have been about 
methods. The efficiency and hence the usefulness of the partnership 
of employer and employee has been the constant goal. In case a 
majority of the board shall fail to agree upon any matter, it shall 
thereupon appoint a mutually agreeable seventh member and the 
decision of a majority so constituted shall be final. It has happened, 
however, that the appointment of a seventh member has not yet been 
necessary, since we have always come to a majority conclusion. 

3. BOARD OF DIRECTORS. All questions where authority 
has not been delegated to the other boards remain under the juris- 
diction of the Board of Directors. These questions are largely 
financial, having to do with the markets, money conditions, divisions 
of profits and similar questions with which the operatives are not so 
conversant. 

Five members make up this board—three representing capital 
and the management from the manufacturing, merchandising and 
financial viewpoints, one representing the operatives, selected by the 
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Board of Operatives, and one representing the public—the local 
community in particular. At one plant this fifth representative was 
the president of the village board of trustees; at the other, an 
official of a bank in which a number of operatives are depositors. 

These three boards function continually in close co-operation, 
each board exchanging minutes of its meeting with the other boards, 
executive sessions of course excepted. 

Now as to disposition of the funds. 

Operatives are paid current wages. Capital employed is credited 
at the legal rate of interest. Two sinking funds are set up, designed 
to make the wages both of capital and of labor constant. The balance 
temaining, after these sinking funds are cared for, is divided fifty- 
fifty between capital and labor. In prosperous times labor’s share is 
paid every month or two and in times when the year’s result cannot 
be so clearly foreseen, it is distributed whenever the Board of 
Directors directs. 

The sinking fund for capital consists of 15 per cent of the earn- 
ings over and above capital’s wage of 6 per cent. This fund is 
designed to make up the deficit below 6 per cent in the earnings of 
lean years. As this fund comes out of the net earnings which, under 
our plan, belong to capital and workers equally, the fund is in reality 
a delayed sharing on the part of both capital and labor in losses. 

It is the second sinking fund which we call the Unemployment 
Guarantee Fund. This unemployment insurance fund for the em- 
ployees also consists of 15 per cent of the net earnings remaining 
after the payment of wages as above mentioned to both capital and 
labor. From it labor—that is, all those on a weekly or hourly basis 
of wage—receives half pay during periods of unemployment. The 
regulations under which this fund is administered are entirely in 
the hands of the Board of Operatives, thus insuring thoroughly 
representative control by those directly concerned. 

These regulations, as effective at the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., 
are as follows: 

The money in the Employees’ Sinking Fund shall be used as an insurance 
fund to insure regular employees against unemployment, and shall be admin- 
istered under the following rules: 

; (a) In case the plant or any department of the plant is closed tempora- 
rily on account of business depression or other cause, not within the control 
of the operatives, when the fund amounts to $50,000 or more, each operative 
on the regular payroll shall receive half pay for all time lost under the 
forty-eight hours a week, over-time not included. This amount of $50,000 
is understood to bear a ratio to the payroll and it will be in order to increase 
this amount in case of an appreciable increase in the payroll. 
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(b) In case of short time when the fund amounts to less than $50,000 
each operative on the regular payroll shall receive half time for all time 
lost under thirty-five hours per week, over-time not included, but in no case 
shall a person receive less than twenty-four hours’ pay per week, until the 
fund is used up. This amount of $50,000 is understood to bear a ratio to 
the payroll and it will be in order to increase this amount in case of an 
appreciable increase in the payroll. 

The profits shall be estimated as exactly as possible each month and 
distributed if possible at least every two months by the Board of Directors. 

The fiscal year for Sinking Fund shall end December 31st. 

All over $60,000 in the Employees’ Sinking Fund at the end of the 
year to be distributed pro rata, as soon as practicable, to all officers and 
employees of the Company, in accordance with the following rules; it is 
being understood that this amount of $60,000 bears a ratio to the payroll 
and it will be in order to increase this amount in case of an appreciable 
increase in the payroll at some future time. 

(a) Any operative discharged for crime or continued neglect of duty 
shall forfeit the full amount of his or her share of the Sinking Fund (it 
being understood that any operative who feels that he or she has been 
unjustly discharged may appeal his or her case through the Board of 
Operatives to the management and to the Board of Management, as per 
Constitution of the Board, Article V, Section 3). 

(b) Any operative leaving without due notice of one week, or satisfac- 
tory agreement with his or her foreman shall forfeit the full amount of his 
or her share of the Sinking Fund. 

(c) To participate in any of the benefits of the Employee Sinking Fund, 
an operative must have been in the employ of the Company at least two 
consecutive months during the year. 


Conditions this year are furnishing quite a test of the un- 
employment guarantee feature of our partnership plan. But, 
as the following figures show, it is standing the unusual strain, 
and actually preventing much distress. 


During the past year there has been distributed from the unem- 
ployment insurance fund at the Rockland Finishing Company, Inc. 
$59,512.89 or 5 per cent of the total annual payroll. At the Dutchess 
Bleachery, Inc. plant, the sinking fund against unemployment has 
this year made payments of $16,062.32, or 3 per cent of the total 
annual payroll. 

Between 400 and 500 operatives have shared this distribution at 
Dutchess, receiving an average of about $35 each. At Rockland, 
about 750 operatives have participated, receiving an average of, 
approximately, $80 each. 

Let me suggest here that both these companies sell service not 
merchandise, and so are unable to control the question of regulariza- 
tion—of operating or not operating. 
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Unemployment at these plants has been more severe than 
ever before in our experience. Notwithstanding this fact, the 
testimony both from representatives of the operatives and from 
the managers of the plants is unanimously to the effect that the 
unemployment funds have so far adequately protected the 
operatives. ; 

No criticisms, either personal or second-hand, have so far reached 
me, although I have made repeated inquiries. On the other hand, the 
advantages of the funds have inspired many favorable comments by 
operatives. “ Best thing ever done here,’ said one worker at the 
Rockland Finishing Company. Another remarked: “If the Board 
of Operatives had not done anything else, the sinking fund proposi- 
tion is worth the whole effort.” And in reply to an inquiry by tele- 
phone as to how the fund was working, the president of the com- 
pany, Mr. Duckworth, exclaimed: ‘“ Why! you know that the sink- 
ing fund is an absolute Godsend at the present time. There would 
have been real suffering here but for the fund. Now there is neither 
suffering nor dissatisfaction.” 

I inquired of the Secretary of the Board of Operatives at Rock- 
land if it would be possible to secure some first-hand opinion as to 
the value of the Fund and in response have received the following: 

December 28, 1920. 
My dear Mr. Hatch: 

As an operative who has been employed for a number of years by this 
Company, I would like to make the following statement in appreciation of the 
Sinking Fund. 

During the depression in the year 1894 each employee’s income was entirely 
cut off and they were dependent entirely upon the merchants throughout Gar- 
nerville and Haverstraw Village. At that time the system of paying help was 
two four week pays and then a five week pay. Operatives were carried along 
by business men, most all being done on credit. 

At that time most of the families became so deeply in debt that it took 
them years of rigid economy to square their accounts. The merchants extending 
credits saved many of our people from real hardships. 

The period of eight weeks depression through which we are now passing, 
presents none of the foregoing conditions, owing to the working of the Sink~ 
ing Fund which was set aside by the Board of Management, whereby each 
employee receives 4 of his regular pay each week as long as the fund lasts. 

On every hand we hear our operatives praising the foresight of the Man- 
agement in creating this fund which has taken the hardships out of the present 
period of depression. 

Very truly yours, 
Bernarp McGovern, 
Member Local Union No. 776, Folders Protective 
Association, West Haverstraw, N. Y. 
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There has been slightly less unemployment at the Dutchess Plant, 
but the fund appears to be meeting the needs there equally well. 

Whether the percentage of profits—15 per cent—will furnish an 
adequate sum to meet all calls, I cannot say. Experience may very 
probably show in industries where earnings fluctuate widely that it 
will be necessary to set aside a larger percentage and vice versa. 
Whether in the future these companies will continue to earn more 
than standard wages to pay labor and 6 per cent to pay capital and 
so be enabled to build up this fund, only time can tell. All one can 
say at present is that this fund has, to date, relieved all members 
of the partnership from the fear of joblessness. And another thing 
that can be said now is that we work with a far different and a better 
will with each other than we did formerly, each for himself. 

As to unemployment insurance in general, I believe that it 
will prove to be of great value; I believe that, whoever bears 
the expense, there will be no cost to the community as a whole, 
because our fellow-workers and their families must continue to 
live whether, burdened by worry and humiliation, they be sup- 
ported by charity or the state, or whether, with dignity and 
patience, they make ends meet on half pay until re-employment 
sets in; I believe that unemployment will be reduced if the ex- 
pense of unemployment insurance be charged against industry, 
just as industrial accidents have been reduced through the safety 
first campaigns following the general adoption of workmen’s 
accident insurance. 

The present widespread unemployment in this and other coun- 
tries following so abruptly the demand that every workman increase 
his efforts to meet the insistent calls of a needy world is food for 
serious thought. 

Can one criticize those who demand a complete change in our 
industrial order, unless the would-be critic has first done his utmost 
to so reform the present system that it at least insures to all our 
employable fellow-citizens freedom from the hardships contingent 
upon unemployment ? 

Until this is done, it is idle to expect the reawakening of man’s 
natural creative impulse or to anticipate the real solution of our 
industrial problem which lies in the substitution of service, for self- 
interest as the dominant motive in industry. 


Preventing Periods of Unemployment by 
Expanding Public Works 


By Orto T. MaALiery 
Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Emergency Public Works Com- 
mission; Member, Pennsylvania State Industrial Board 


OB famines are as preventable as food famines, and by similar 

methods of distribution and forethought. Unemployment and 
depression are unnecessary in 1921. Four well-guided lines of ac- 
tivity can do much to banish the immediate fear of extraordinary 
unemployment. 

The armistice, the demobilization of 4,000,000 men, and the clos- 
ing of war industries threatened serious unemployment in 1919. 
How was it avoided? An important factor was the execution of 
an unprecedented program of public works in the United States, 
which gave employment to probably a million men directly on the 
work and indirectly on the materials needed. The estimated expen- 
diture was $900,000,000. The wages of these men created a demand 
for staple commodities which required the services of unnumbered 
additional workers in all industries. The unemployment period was 
short and left no serious heritage. 

“Experience during the demobilization period shows that it is 
entirely practicable to diminish the occurrence, the intensity, and the 
duration of periods of industrial depression and unemployment and 
to avert the social danger and suffering inherent in them,” says the 
report of Colonel Arthur Woods to the Secretary of War, August, 
1919. 

How can this experience be applied in 1921? 

I. Federal appropriations of $158,000,000 are available as fed- 
eral aid to the states for road building. On the basis of 55 per cent 
of local funds required to 45 per cent federal aid, a potential road 
program of $351,000,000 is possible in 1921. Other federal public 
work will depend upon the next Congress. No large appropriation 
for federal buildings, post offices, for example, has been made for 
many years. Existing river and harbor appropriations are substan- 
tial and may be supplemented. 

II. The growth of towns and cities has been so great that the 


~ 
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large public work programs of 1919 and 1920 have not supplied the 
needs. Their credit is good and by virtue of income tax exemptions 
they can borrow at a lower rate than any private corporation. Their 
revenues are not affected by business depression. The idea of ex- 
panding public works in bad times is beginning to be accepted. 

III. The railroads may be the greatest stabilizing factors of all 
in 1921. Their long postponed improvements can be done more 
cheaply during a period of depression. If railway managers do not 
seize the opportunity of increasing facilities during bad times and 
meet another business expansion, as in 1917 without being able to 
handle the business offered, private management will have suffered 
a severe loss of prestige. Railroad credit is improved by recent 
legislation. A fair return on new investments is assured. 

IV. Many large corporations whose profits and surplus have 
been unprecedented during the past five years, even after payment 
of war taxes, are financially able to repair, modernize, and expand 
their plants during 1921. Reserves are carried for this purpose, and 
many are planning to do so. 

These federal, state, railroad, and corporation activities would 
safeguard order, life, and liberty. To put over this policy for 
1921 is part of a larger general legislative policy to insure 
against the recurrence of periods of unemployment and industrial 
depression, which have heretofore occurred about every ten 
years. Federal leadership is necessary. A simple amendment 
to the federal budget bill would instruct the director of the budget 
to suggest to Congress methods of expanding public works in bad 
times and limiting them when private industry is booming. Such 
an inquiry would probably suggest that the great public work ap- 
propriations of Congress should contain a clause limiting the ex- 
penditure in any one year upon rivers and harbors or public build- 
ings to some percentage of the total, say 20 per cent, unless the 
Executive should declare a period of industrial depression or unem- 
ployment existent or threatened. These appropriations now extend 
over many years, but the year in which maximum work is done de- 
pends on chance. For “chance,” we must substitute “ public need.” 
Until a department of public works is created—which seems not im- 
mediate—a United States emergency public works board would be 
a convenience. 


Without itself executing any public works, the function of such: 
an emergency board would be: 
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1. To give federal leadership to municipalities in any national 
policy inaugurated ; 

2. To recommend to Congress, at the time each public works 
bill is being prepared, provisions for regulating the periods of maxi- 
mum and minimum execution; 

3. To have plans ready for such public work as flood pre- 
vention, reclamation and military roads for presentation to 
Congress when periods of industrial depression are threatened. 
Without continuous planning during good times such work can- 
not be executed in an emergency. 

The states require agencies to promote the idea and secure united 
action. An industrial commission, local councils of the state em- 
ployment bureau, or an emergency public works commission may 
serve the purpose. 

The Emergency Public Works Commission of Pennsylvania is 
custodian of a fund accumulated during normal times for expendi- 
ture in periods of unemployment. Although the fund is so far un- 
important, the idea has been disseminated through all parts of the 
state government, and especially to the cities and towns. Local 
councils of state employment bureaus have been helpful in looking 
ahead and bringing pressure to bear on local officials to concentrate 
their public works when most needed. When the general policy has 
reached this stage of progress, the railroads and private industry 
will develop their forms of assistance. 

The theory has been developed by William Hard and John 
Shillady in their writings. The practice has been exemplified by 
the War Department in 1919. Methods have been recommended 
by the French Minister of Public Works in 1907 with particular 
application to railways. The British Government laid out a 
program of public works before the war to be executed in periods 
of unemployment and has just set aside a national fund to assist 
local authorities. Whichever country develops the successful 
technique will have rendered an immeasurable service to civil- 
ization. 


Canada’s Program for Meeting 
Unemployment 


By G. D. RoBerTson 
Minister of Labor, Canada 


ANADA’S federal government gave serious attention to the 
C question of organizing to cope with unemployment early in 
1918, knowing that when the European war ended the re-establish- 
ment of our soldiers and civilian war workers would be a gigantic 
task. 

In June, 1918, every person over sixteen years of age resident 
in Canada was required to register, showing their age, nationality, 
occupation, etc. The male population over sixteen in Canada at 
that time was 2,656,548. About 200,000 men and 60,000 women were 
engaged in war work in Canada, in addition to 350,000 men overseas 
under arms and in hospitals in various stages of convalescence. 

These facts give one an idea of the task confronting us when 
it came to re-establishing in civil life over half a million men in a 
country where the total male population, including those to be ab- 
sorbed, was less than three and one-quarter million. 

In 1918 legislation was passed by the federal Parliament, em- 
powering the federal Department of Labor to organize and carry 
on a government employment service, in co-operation with the 
provincial authorities. Regulations were drafted applicable to the 
needs and the service was established. The provincial governments 
opened offices where necessary, adopted the federal government’s 
general regulations, and both shared equally in the cost of main- 
tenance. 

Some ninety free employment offices were established 
throughout Canada, in all cities, beginning in March, 1919. 
During the first fifteen months of their existence over 600,000 
persons were placed in positions, without cost to the employer 
or workman, and at a cost to the government of less than one- 
half the amount per person that was formerly paid by the indi- 
vidual as commission to the private employment agent. Five 
provinces have, by legislation, abolished private employment 
agencies altogether and another province proposes shortly to 
take similar action. Others have substantially reduced the num- 
ber of licenses issued. Offices in each province report to a pro- 
vincial superintendent and a telegraph synopsis of labor supply 
and requirements is wired daily to the federal clearing house. 
By this clearing house system a surplus supply of labor in one 
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locality or province can readily be transferred to another where 
itis in demand. Without this connecting link unemployed labor 
would exist in one locality and a demand for labor in another, 
without either the unemployed workman or the employer desir- 
ing labor knowing where their needs could be met. Special rates 
were arranged and are still in effect whereby a workman sent 
to employment over a hundred miles distant travels at reduced 
rates on railways, on presentation of a certificate from a govern- 
ment employment office, showing destination, and indicating that 
the bearer is sent by the employment office. More than 30,000 
men have been placed in employment at distant points who could 
not have been provided with employment within the territory 
served by an individual office. This number does not include the 
annual harvest excursion from eastern Canada to the western 
prairies. 

,Another good service worthy of mention is that much skilled 
labor of a particular kind, which employers have asked permission 
to import from Europe or elsewhere, has been located in Canada 
and supplied locally through our clearing house service. During 
1920 applications to import some 5,000 skilled workers of various 
sorts, under contract, were received by our immigration depart- 
ment from employers, who could not obtain the labor required 
‘ocally. The immigration department first refers such requests 
to the department of labor, and importation is authorized only 
when requirements cannot be filled in Canada. As a result only 
in 770 cases was it necessary to go outside of Canada to fill the 
requirements. Our present unemployment problem is, therefore, 
easier than it would have been had these precautions not been 
taken. 

The employment service also served a useful purpose during the 
winter of 1919-1920 when the federal government rendered aid by 
way of cash gratuities to unemployed returned soldiers. Each was 
required to register at one of the ninety employment offices and was 
entitled to aid only on presentation of a certificate that employment 
was unobtainable. It was estimated that $45,000,000 would be neces- 
sary to meet this situation but, largely owing to this precautionary 
measure against abuse, the amount actually disbursed was less than 
$5,000,000. 

During the summer of 1920 every man in Canada willing to work 
had employment. In October indications of serious contraction in 
business appeared; not until December, however, was there any 
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substantial amount of unemployment in Canada. Today there is less 
than on the same date of 1913-1914. 

The federal government is carrying on works of various sorts 
to aid in providing employment, appropriations for this work aggre- 
gating a substantial number of millions of dollars. Provincial and 
municipal authorities are also doing considerable in the same di- 
rection. Private employers have been urged to adopt, and many 
have adopted, the policy of reducing hours of work or the number 
of days per week rather than reduce the staff. 

Finally, the government has said that whenever emergency 
relief is necessary, to care for people who cannot be employed, 
the necessity for and extent of relief must be determined by 
municipal authorities, and that the federal government will pay 
one-third of the money so disbursed, provided relief is given only 
on presentation of a certificate from our employment service 
indicating that the bearer has applied for but could not be given 
employment. 

If ever a comprehensive system of unemployment insurance is 
adopted in Canada the employment service will undoubtedly be 
the instrument used in administration. 

Our purchasing commission, which supervises the buying of gov- 
ernment supplies, is kept posted by the director of our employment 
service when a particular industry is slack, so that orders can be 
placed when employment is most needed. This policy also aids in 
getting the best possible quotations as to prices. 

Our population and industries are, of course, small indeed as 
compared with this great country, but this fact only seemed to in- 
tensify the need of a government employment service, because of 
the great distances and comparatively limited opportunities for em- 
ployment in many localities. 

In May, 1919, the federal Parliament imposed an excise tax on 
luxuries purchased in Canada, with a view to restricting extrava- 
gance. The result was that our people confined purchases largely 
to a range of prices below the taxable limit. Prices immediately 
began to decline; retailers curtailed purchases of fancy goods as de- 
mand fell off and are now in an infinitely better position to re-stock 
at reasonable prices instead of being loaded up with goods pur- 
chased at prices existing a few months ago. The luxury tax, having 
served the purpose intended, was abolished on December 20, 1920, 
except on liquors and a few other things. Already business is show- 
ing an improvement. Manufacturers are increasing output which, 
in turn, is absorbing labor and will substantially aid in reducing the 
number of unemployed in the country. 


Plan in Use by an American Industry 
for Combatting Unemployment 


By THE PERSONNEL DIvISION 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Massachusetts 


HE notion that the employer has any element at all of respon- 

sibility for unemployment which requires consideration upon 
his part, though accepted by some of them, has not yet lost its 
novelty. The principal obstacle to its more general acceptance is 
the fact that the moral responsibility for unemployment cannot 
invariably and entirely be laid at the door of the employer. Never- 
theless the employer can both reduce, by skilful management, the 
amount of unemployment among his employees, and can mitigate 
the hardship of such unemployment as cannot be avoided by making 
reservations for contingencies beyond his control. 

- The Dennison Manufacturing Company is undertaking to work 
out measures for meeting this two-fold responsibility. Briefly out- 
lined the principles applied for PREVENTION and the plan 
adopted for RELIEF are as follows: 


I. Measures for the Prevention of Unemployment 

The fluctuation of employment due to seasonal conditions of 
demand is always a bugbear to any manufacturing business that is 
endeavoring to operate harmoniously. Through it the working 
force is disorganized; some capable employees drift away or lose 
their keenness ; and newcomers at the next period of increased pro- 
duction have to be familiarized with their duties and with local 
conditions. It is true that the seasonal decline affords an oppor- 
tunity of ridding the organization of those whose services are least 
profitable to retain, and here and there an employer might be found 
who would consider the uncertainty of tenure as working out to his 
own advantage; but since the significance of labor turnover has 
become apparent, and the spirit of cooperation is found to work, 
not only justly but profitably, there has been a widespread desire 
to stabilize employment, and to reduce the seasonal variation to a 
minimum. 

At the plant of the Dennison Manufacturing Company a marked 
reduction of seasonal employment has been effected by the applica- 
tion of certain clearly conceived principles. These principles were 
not put at once into sudden and complete operation, but were given 
a practical try-out, and were extended first in one direction and 
then in another, as conditions made possible. In the nature of 
things, any very considerable reduction must be a matter of gradual 
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development. It is, indeed, going on here today, with the goal far 
ahead of present attainment; but results so tangible have been 
secured that the means through which they have been achieved are 
no longer untested. The five principles applied include: 

1. Reduction of seasonal orders by getting customers to order 
at least a minimum amount, well in advance of the season. 


This has been accomplished partly by merely asking for the business, 
partly by persuasive salesmanship and partly by promising a greater 
security as to delivery. For example, originally paper box production 
was exceedingly seasonal. Orders would not come in in any large num- 
ber until late in the Summer, and then there would be a painful rush 
of work until Christmas. As a result of modified sales policies, how- 
ever, we now secure a considerable number of our holiday orders in 
January, and even get a fairly large proportion of orders for Christmas 
delivery in November and December of the preceding year. Similar 
results have been accomplished in the crepe line. 

2. The increase of the proportion of non-seasonal orders with 
a long delivery time. 

These orders are either “hold orders,” not to be delivered until a 
certain date, or orders to be delivered when ready. This increase is 
brought about by the same methods of selling that proved effective in 
securing the transfer of the seasonal orders to the next seasonal period 
as outlined in (1) above. 


3. The planning of all stock items more than a year in advance. 


The general method is as follows: Over a year in advance a detailed 
statement of just what stock items are wanted is placed with our Ware- 
housing Department. The Warehousing Department works out a mini- 
mum monthly schedule, based on the distribution of the last year’s sales. 
Except that production must be kept up to this minimum, the producing 
department can distribute the work as seems best. 


4. The planning of inter-departmental needs well in advance. 


Thus the orders of our Gummed Label Department for boxes are 
placed at the beginning of the year. 


By the means suggested in the foregoing principles, we have converted 
all possible seasonal and time-limited orders into articles on which we have 
long delivery time, and can thus be produced according to a schedule 

based on production rather than delivery needs. It would, however, 
probably be impossible to realize benefits as fully as at the present time, 
if we were in a trade characterized by sharp style variations; but even 
under such conditions it is probable that some benefits could be received. 


5. The building up of “out-of-season” items and the varying 
of our lines so as to balance one demand against another. 
For example, we are developing new paper box items of a sort that 


are not used for holiday purposes, so that we can make and sell them 
for delivery at times when the holiday work is light. Items, too, that 
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are securely staple in nature, can safely be made at any time for stock. 

It is our policy to increase up to the point of a healthful adjustment the 
* number of such items. 

Measures of this type are attempts to build the normal business of 

a concern up toward the peak level of the busy season. They aim 

not at removing the peaks, but at filling up the hollows. They constitute 

a healthy, levelling-up process, which achieves a positive increase 

of the total output, at the same time that it decreases the fluctuations. 

Besides these methods of decreasing the pressure of seasonal 
demands, and evening out the inequalities, we can meet seasonal 
employment by conforming ourselves somewhat to it. We can bal- 
ance the decrease in work of one department against the surplus 
of another. We can transfer operatives not needed in one line to 
another where there is work on hand. In doing so, we make ita 
rule to transfer our operatives to the same off-season work each 
time, so that they will develop proficiency in these off-season trades. 
We can go a step further: we can plan to adjust the work of one 
department so as to use to advantage the unemployed operatives 
of another department. 

An illustration of this is found in the sample work of our crepe 
paper department. This requires little special training, and can 
be handled well by the paper box makers in their dull season. As 
a matter of deliberate policy, this work is always saved up for 
December and January, when the slack season of the box makers is 
at hand. 

This method often works incidentally to our advantage in other 
ways besides those which have led to its adoption. It tends, for 
example, toward producing a more versatile operating force, from 
whose numbers emergency transfers may at other times more easily 
be made. As a still further measure, we have even arranged to 
transfer operatives to outside industries. This course of action we 
resort to only in extreme cases. It has the disadvantage of relax- 
ing the bond of connection between the employee and our company ; 
but it has been found to preserve a certain relation of considerable 
advantage over complete discharge, or incurring the risk that em- 
ployees whom we might wish later to take on again might be led 
to obtain other continuous employment during the period while we 
were unable to furnish them work. 


II. Measures for the Relief of Unemployment 


Not primarily because the employer is in a position to 
mitigate the hardship of unemployment by making reservations 
for that contingency, but rather because the employer is so 
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largely able to reduce the amount of unemployment by proper 
management is it desirable that he should assume the responsi- 
bility for its relief. For in the long run the assumption of such 
responsibilty by the employer will tend to urge him forward in the 
prevention of unemployment through wise management. 

With this conception, Dennison Manufacturing Company has 
begun the task of working out a policy for the relief of unemploy- 
ment by the company. The impossibility of determining now the 
proper fixed charge or ratio of charge to be made against unem- 
ployment and the advisability of budgetting charges capable of so 
elastic an application have led to the creation of an Unemployment 
Fund, set aside by the Directors out of the profits, and accumulated 
over a period of approximately five years. 

It is necessary to bear in mind at the start the status of this 
fund, both because the status represents the adjustment to a new 
industrial concept and because the reaction to the program which 
this fund involves will be determined in no small degree by the 
conception of it which prevails. 

In the first place, it is not charity; it has a business basis and 
must rest upon considerations of mutual advantage, with mutual 
self-respect. This business basis it must find in securing and retain- 
ing better employees, in better work on the part of the employees, 
due to their release from the risk of periodic total loss of income 
through unemployment, and in a steadier working force due to the 
abrogation of the risk that the employees will find permanent work 
elsewhere during times when he is unemployed. 

In the second place, our establishment of an Unemployment Fund 
is not a guarantee either of permanence of employment or of main- 
tenance of the regular wage rate. In the lack of knowledge on the 
subject, we provide a fund, setting emphasis on its wise use, and 
stating plainly that we do not guarantee its renewal. 

After the Directors had established a Fund, the matter of work- 
ing out provisions for its administration was placed in the hands 
of a special joint committee, of which two of the members are 
chosen by representatives of the employees themselves from the 
General Works Committee of employees, and two from the Manage- 
ment. 

This committee in drafting the rules governing the use of the. 
Fund gave to the term “unemployment” a broad interpretation, rot 
regarding total or even partial idleness as necessary in order to 
establish unemployment within the intent of the Fund, but regard- 
ing any loss involved by the inability of a willing worker to continue i 
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employment at his normal and qualified duties, while being retained 
on the books of the Company, as creating a field of unemployment 
loss. Thus those transfers because of lack of work previously 
referred to as a policy of the management for the prevention of 
unemployment are under this conception of “unemployment” part 
of the problem of relief of unemployment. 

Accordingly the program the unemployment committee has 
mapped out provides at the start that in the event of employment 
shortage in any part of the plant, the actual laying-off of any em- 
ployees shall be avoided whenever possible by temporarily trans- 
ferring those for whom there is no work to other parts of the plant 
where there is work. If this results in a materially lowered wage 
rate, it is recognized as constituting a basis for a claim upon the 
Unemployment Fund. Therefore, if any “unemployment” exists, 
there may be both a class in which there is complete lack of work, 
and a class in which the unemployment claim is really a claim for 
loss by reason of diminished returns. Employees, regardless of 
length of service, are paid for all unemployment of one-half day 
at a time or over. No lay-off or transfer of less than half a day 
at one time is considered unemployment. 

As has previously been stated the fund is not a guarantee 
of the regular wage rate. It is felt that at least in the first 
experiments the burden of unemployment should be jointly 
shared by the employer and the employee and the fund used as 
far as it is capable of doing so in relieving the worst distress of 
unemployment. Furthermore, there is a certain healthy effect upon 
the employee in thus knowing that in unemployment relief, as in fire 
insurance, there is an appreciable factor of co-insurance, for this 
will remove any possibility of the fund tending to motivate against 
a feeling of responsibility on the part of the employee as to his own 
financial security. 

Accordingly, whenever there is actual unemployment, the Fund 
is set in operation for the relief of distress in the following manner: 

Employees who are temporarily laid off receive 90 per cent of their 
regular wages if they have dependents and 60 per cent if they have no 
dependents. Both classes of employees, when they secure temporary work 
outside, are entitled to 10 per cent of their outside earnings plus 90 per cent 
of their earnings with the Dennison Company, the unemployment fund being 
used to make up the difference between this amount and what they receive 
outside. Employees who are transferred inside to other work are paid their 
full wages if they are time workers and 90 per cent of their six weeks’ 


average if piece workers. Whatever they are worth on their new job is 
charged to operating expenses and the rest is made up out of the unemploy- 
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ment fund. At any time after six day’s payments have been made the Un- 
employment Fund Committee may stop payments to any who in its opinion 
are not making proper efforts to secure outside work. 

Thus in all cases where the employee’s earning power is temporarily re- 
duced because of lack of employment, whether the employee is rendered 
idle or secures temporary employment in some other work inside or outside 
the factory, he is protected against any severe hardship. 

Moreover, of necessity, the Company retains the right, if it deems best, 
to discharge employees; but discharge because of shortage of work—besides 
being regarded as the last resort, to be had recourse to only when the short- 
age cannot safely be considered temporary—is not permitted to create an 
unemployment problem for which there has been no warning. An employee 
cannot be summarily projected because of lack of employment outside all 
safeguards which the Dennison system has created without receiving two 
weeks’ notice or its pay equivalent, thus assuring the employee two weeks 
to place himself to better advantage. 


Thus, by its efforts to prevent seasonal unemployment— 
that phase of unemployment which is largely controllable by 
the employer—and by budgetting unemployment relief and 
working with its employees in testing out relief methods, this 
company is endeavoring to develop a scientific method of solv- 
ing the greatest evil of present working conditions. However, 
although a clearly defined working principle has been mapped out 
in the entire field of compensation, all practices are but tentative 
hypotheses which are put into practice merely to feel out, step by - 
step, the true principles that control this new field. 

In this endeavor this company has kept two fundamental 
principles constantly in mind. The first is that the highest goal 
is always the prevention, not the relief of unemployment. The 
second is that what will do most to prevent relief from having a 
tendency to pauperize the employees and check their efforts to 
safeguard their future, and what will do most to make the giving 
of relief a stimulus to the employer to prevent unemployment is 
the distribution of the expense of unemployment so that those 
who share in the responsibilty for unemployment—the em- 
ployer, the employee, and the consumer of the products of the 
industry in question—will each share in the burdens of unem- 
ployment as far as possible in such a manner that the amount of 
the burden they share will be reduced in proportion to the extent 
to which they successfully assume their responsibility for the! 
prevention of unemployment. Just as fire insurance is one of 
the strongest incentives to fire prevention, the relief of unemploy- 
ment will then become one of the principal incentives to the 
prevention of unemployment. 


American Legislation on Unemployment 
Compensation 


BILL to provide unemployment insurance was introduced in the Wis- 

consin legislature, February 4, 1921, by Senator Huber. The measure 
(S. 122), which was suggested by Professor John R. Commons, would require 
employers to form mutual insurance companies and pay benefits to their 
workers when unemployed at the rate of $1.50 a day for adult men and 
women and seyenty-five cents a day for boys and girls between the ages of 
16 and 18 years. The unemployed—provided they had worked at least 26 
weeks—would be entitled to benefits for a maximum period of 13 weeks, on 
the basis of one week for every four weeks of work. Workers idle as a 
result of a strike or lockout are not entitled to benefits, nor does this bill 
apply to employers who hire less than three workmen or to farm laborers, 
employees of the state, cities, towns, villages or school districts. No new 
commissions or state machinery are called for in this bill, which provides 
for administration through the state industrial commission, functioning 
through the compensation insurance board in co-operation with the state free 
employment offices. 

“The fundamental assumption of this unemployment prevention bill is 
that industry can prevent unemployment,” says a summary issued by its 
sponsors. “The bill offers an inducement to scientific production, where 
workmen are employed steadily. Non-profit making mutual insurance com- 
panies will be the main agencies which will endeavor to prevent unemployment. 
Its experts will be at the service of its members. They will devise methods 
for reducing unnecessary labor turnover. Spasmodic employment of workmen 
will be discouraged by a system of premium rates which will be based upon 
the stability of employment for each establishment. The establishment with 
the greatest number of ‘hirings’ and ‘firings’ will pay the largest premium 
rates, Hence good management will be rewarded for its efficiency in pre- 
venting unnecessary lay-offs. There are many employers to-day who have 
so reduced their labor turnover that men are never laid off on account of the 
lack of work. This bill would not affect these employers materially—their 
premium rate would be practically nil.” 

The measure now before the Wisconsin legislature is, in its emphasis 
upon Prevention, in full accord with the principle of unemployment insurance 
set forth by the American Association for Labor Legislation in its “PRACTICAL 
PROGRAM FOR THE PREVENTION oF UNEMPLOYMENT,” which states: 

“The final link which unites into a practical program the four main 
methods for the prevention of unemployment, is insurance. Just as 
workmen’s compensation has already resulted in’ the nation-wide move- 
ment for ‘safety first,’ and just as health insurance will furnish the work- 
ing basis for a similar movement for the conservation of the national 
health, so the ‘co-operative pressure’ exerted by unemployment insur- 
ance can and should be utilized for the prevention of unemployment. 
* * * And of crowning importance in the movement toward regulariza- 
tion of industry is the careful development of this form of insurance with 
its continuous pressure toward the prevention of unemployment.” 


Health and Maternity Legislation 
“A Poignant Need” 


By Lituian D. WALD 


Honorary President National Organization for Public Health Nursing; 
Head Worker, Henry Street Settlement 


N this rich country we lose about three times more babies every year, 

before they reach their first birthday, than was our total loss from battle 

in the war. We lose annually 250,000 infants, and in a single year, 1918, 
we lost 23,000 mothers from causes connected with childbirth. 


The recognition of responsibility for the child as a ward of the State 
and for women as mothers and as executives in the home is now accepted 
by countries throughout the world calling themselves civilized. _But—aside 
from a few favored localities where it has been demonstrated that rich 
returns follow efforts, seriously made, to save life—America is in this 
respect a laggard nation. 


Health legislation has become familiar to the general public through its 
more obvious protective measures, such as safeguarding against infectious 
and contagious diseases, quarantining and vaccination. The prevention of 
physical disabilities through legislation is a more recent development—based 
upon modern medical and social convictions. 


Workmen’s compensation legislation has been enacted to protect wage- 
earners and their families against industrial injuries. Encouraging progress 
is being made toward legal safeguards against industrial disease. Legis- 
lation is needed for general insurance against all diseases incident 
to industries. We need it in the year 1921. It is long overdue. 
Particularly during this Winter of unemployment, the need for social insur- 
ance laws is poignantly felt, as well as mandatory legislation to secure 


appropriations for the protection of mothers and infants, to the end that the 
race may be physically more fit. 
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A National Program for;Maternity Aid 


By Ricuarp A. Bort, M. D., Gr. P. H.. 
General Director, American Child Hygiene Association, Baltimore 


O CAUSE pulls at the heartstrings quite so strongly, and 

none commands greater application to meet the perplexing 
problems which an industrial order imposes, than the cause of 
motherhood and childhood. It is not necessary here to urge the 
supreme importance of throwing about maternity every possible 
protection. We all recognize that no nation that neglects the true 
sources of its national strength—its mothers and its children—can 
long survive. We have idealized mother and child—we have wor- 
shipped them in picture, in marble and in story—but have we in 
this country yet paid enough attention as a government to practical 
considerations of protecting their lives and promoting their health? 
Has our idealism been illumined by a civic conscience? 

The most productive labor in any country is performed by 
its mothers. No product of farm, workshop or factory can com- 
pare in importance with the annual crop of babies. No work 
is more hazardous than that of becoming a mother and none 
more exacting than the proper rearing of children. I am old 
fashioned enough to believe that the family is still the unit of 
society and that our home life must be preserved at all 
cosis if we are to raise our children successfully. Anything 
which comes in between the mother and her child not only 
menaces the integrity of the home, but saps the national strength 
at its source. We have the fact to face, however, that a con- 
siderable number of wage earning women are engaged in industry 
outside their homes. When these women become prospective 
mothers they have a.double burden to bear; the urge of in- 
dustry and the demands of a growing child. What provisions 
have we made to protect them against the hazards of their 
industry? 

Five states have already enacted laws forbidding the employ- 
ment of women in industry for some weeks before and after con- 
finement, but no state has yet made provision for maternity benefits. 
The United States is one of the last great countries to make 
adequate provisions for maternity and child welfare. 

It is more than a coincidence that fourteen of the countries 
which have taken steps to protect their expectant mothers have 
shown a lower maternal mortality rate, and six of them a lower 
infant mortality rate than the United States. Some of the countries 
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have thrown open the benefits to all mothers regardless of social 
or economic standing. The unwed mother has received sympa- 
thetic consideration in a number of countries and has shared 
maternity benefits with her more fortunate sisters. Coupled with 
suitable prenatal care, with instruction in the proper methods of 
infant feeding and simple matters of child hygiene, the benefits 
provide for suitable medical and nursing service ; in England “ home 
helps ”—and in most countries, cash bonuses. 

Wherever foreign governments have established such a system, 
the tendency has been to strengthen and extend it. England now 
has the most complete governmental system of maternity and child 
welfare work in the world. Even before the great war, government 
grants for maternity and child welfare had been provided for by 
the Local Government Board of England. Grants of 50 per cent 
of their budgets were given to localities throughout England, carry- 
ing on some form of maternity and child welfare work which met 
the requirements of the Board. These grants were considerably 
increased during the war. As a result, despite the awful drain upon 
England during the war, her infant mortality rate dropped to the 
lowest in her history. There has been no move to give up these 
grants in aid, but, on the contrary, to make them a permanent and 
definite part of the program under the new ministry of health. 

Maternity and child welfare go arm in arm. During the past 
decade, by intensive methods in child hygiene, we have been able 
to reduce considerably the infant mortality—in some of the larger 
centers a reduction of as much as 20 to 30 per cent. This reduc- 
tion, however, has largely been in the latter months of the first year 
of life. When we consider that a conservative estimate places the 
annual number of births in this country at 2,500,000—it is probably 
nearer 3,000,000—we can see what great saving of young life has 
already been brought about. But all of our efforts have scarcely 
touched the mortality of the first perilous days of life. Birth 
mortality and deaths during the first few weeks are still shockingly 
high. Over 40 per cent of the deaths in the first year of life occur 
during the first month. In addition we must take account of the 
forty-five babies born dead to every 1,000 live births—the “ still- 
births.” 

We continue to sacrifice the lives of as many mothers, if not 
more, than we did ten years ago. It is a startling fact—a con- 
demning fact—that in this enlightened age and prosperous 
country more women between the ages of fifteen and forty-five 
lose their lives each year from conditions connected with child- 
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birth than from any other cause except tuberculosis. In 1918, 
23,000 productive women made the supreme sacrifice for—shall I 
say motherhood? No, they paid the price to lack of suitable in- 
struction during pregnancy, to absence of prenatal care, to unskilled 
and bungling midwifery and to dirty hands! During the past year 
the record is even worse. Statistics just come to hand, compiled 
by Louis I. Dublin of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
seem to indicate that the maternal mortality for 1919 will be about 
15 per cent higher than the preceding year. 

What would the federal government do if 25,000 persons died 
in this country in one year from smallpox or Bubonic plague? It 
is a safe guess that there would be no academic discussion as to 
whether it was the function of the federal government to make 
provision for such a contingency. The whole health and welfare 
machinery of the government would be geared up to investigate 
the cause and stamp out the menace, with no questions as to “ per- 
sonal liberty,” “states rights” or “ federal domination.” And yet 
as many as 25,000 mothers have lost their lives in one year in this 
beloved country of ours from disorders of pregnancy and child- 
birth, and we have apparently been quite apathetic about it. This 
too, in the face of knowledge of how to prevent a large part of 
the terrible, needless loss! 

That the lives of mothers and babies can be saved by proper 
methods has been amply demonstrated in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and elsewhere where adequate medical and nurs- 
ing care are available to expectant mothers. This care cannot 
be furnished the average wage earning mother unless provision 
is made for the loss of her wages by necessary services and 
money grants. From a report by the committee on statistics 
of the Maternity Center Association of New York City we learn 
how the lives of mothers and babies can be saved by proper prenatal 
care. Dr. Dublin, in summarizing the report, states: 

There were only six deaths from childbirth in 4,496 confinements, 
where the mothers received nursing care during pregnancy, at confine- 
ment and for a month thereafter, under the supervision of the Maternity 
Center Association. In the city at large twenty mothers usually die in 
so many confinements. The contrast shows that the work of the 
Maternity Center nurses has saved the lives of two-thirds of the mothers 
who probably would have died for lack of care. 

A great saving of the lives of babies has also been accomplished 
through prenatal care of mothers. Only eighty-six of the babies born 
alive in the 4,496 confinements, died in the first month after birth. In 
the city at large about 170 such deaths, or nearly twice the number that 
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actually occurred. Prenatal care has cut the mortality of infants about 
one-half, 

There were 107 babies born dead in the 4,496 confinements referred 
to above. In the city at large, there would have been 240 stillbirths. 
Intensive prenatal care of the mother during pregnancy has saved more 
than 50 per cent. of the babies that would have been dead at birth. 

With no co-ordinated organization; with no compensation other 
than the great satisfaction which comes to motherhood; with 
inadequate provision for their immediate needs, and often with a 
lack of skilled obstetrical and nursing care at the most critical period 
of their lives, the mothers of this country are facing a situation 
which can no longer be tolerated. And it will no longer be tolerated 
when the women of this country become fully aware of the deplora- 
ble conditions and realize the telling power of their ballots. Ballots 
may develop teeth and claws when the maternal instinct is stirred 
to protect its young. 


While the work for mothers and babies in our larger cities has 
been systematized and co-ordinated with the other health and welfare 
endeavors of the community, the work in our rural districts has been 
largely overlooked or neglected. In the few rural districts where 
well worked out plans for child hygiene have been tried, there has 
been a tendency for the infant mortality rate to decline. It is 
reasonable to expect that if the rural districts receive as great atten- 
tion and provisions for maternity and child hygiene as were given 
in the cities during the past ten years, they will also get com- 
mensurate results. 

The protection of its mothers and children is certainly the 
nation’s business. | We can no longer leave entirely to private 
initiative and individual effort the maternity aid which every 
mother so richly deserves. This can only be provided in a large 
and satisfactory manner by the federal government making it 
possible for the states, the poorest and most backward as well as 
the richest and most advanced, to carry out a constructive pro- 
gram for maternity aid and child welfare. The government has 
already recognized as sound the principle of aiding the states in 
carrying out necessary measures, for example, the grants through 
the Inter-departmental Social Hygiene Board, the Federal Board 
for Vocational Guidance, Agricultural Extension Service and grants 
for public highways. Enormous sums have been appropriated by 
Congress for the improvement of livestock and agricultural experi- 
ments. Should not mothers and babies receive as much considera- 
tion as “ pork and beans ”’? 
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A bill is now pending before Congress for the public protection 
of maternity and infancy, and providing a method of co-operation 
between the government of the United States and the several states. 
Under the provisions of this bill $10,000 shall be paid annually to 
each state as a definite grant for maternity and child welfare work. 
In addition the states shall receive from the central government 
a sum of money equal to that appropriated by the legislature each 
year for the maintenance of the services and facilities provided for 
in the act. This method of stimulating local effort has been tried 
with good results in other countries, notably in England and Scot- 
land, and has thoroughly demonstrated that it is a wise method for 
promoting the best health interests of mothers and children. It is 
a growing conviction with those who have had most experience 
with such grants that the maternity benefits should be given largely 
in the form of medical and nursing services, “home helps,” and 
hospital care. 

I am one of those who believe that from an administrative stand- 
point it is very unwise to erect any new state machinery apart from 
the already constituted state boards of health, to carry out the 
provisions of such a bill. Thirty-five states now have bureaus or 
divisions of child hygiene or child welfare, and of these thirty 
are directly under state boards of health. States not yet having 
bureaus of child hygiene should be encouraged under the provisions 
of the bill to erect such bureaus as a part of their state health 
machinery. Each state, of course, would have to meet its local 
problems largely in its own way, but it would have certain guiding 
principles to act upon which a federal board or department would 
be competent to furnish. It would not be long, I believe, before 
maternity benefits would go hand in hand with mothers’ pensions, 
-workmen’s compensation and the like. 

The administration of the provisions of the bill now before 
Congress—whether by a federal board or an existing bureau—is a 
matter upon which there may be legitimate difference of opinion. 
The anomalous position in which a number of the bureaus of the 
government now find themselves make it impossible for them to 
get together at present on such a constructive program as I am here 
discussing. In my humble opinion it makes very little difference 
at this time where the administration is lodged. If the principles 
of the bill are once accepted and its provisions carried out as con- 
templated, it will be only a short time until co-operation between 
the various government departments dealing with any phase of 
maternity and child welfare work will become imperative. 


Progress Toward Maternity Benefits 
in Massachusetts 


By Mary BEarpD 
Director Boston District Nursing Association 


N the experience of all public health nurses there stand out 
I unforgettable instances where the lives of mothers or babies 
have been needlessly lost—thrown away by ignorance of the com- 
mon, everyday, intimate facts concerning the hygiene of pregnancy 
and the care of a little baby. 

I recall three mothers. 

The first was the wife of a professor in a great university. 
When the war-time child conservation committee established centers 
of information for expectant mothers, she came to one of these 
centers to ask some of those questions that have such an 
important bearing upon the health of the mother and the expected 
baby. She came there because she had no one else to whom she 
could go. She was quite ignorant of the hygiene of pregnancy. 
She was ignorant of the common duties of motherhood. Two things 
kept her from going to an obstetrician’s office and consulting him; 
a small income, and the failure to understand that the questions 
she wanted to ask were reasonable, and would not make her 
ridiculous in the eyes of a busy doctor. 

Experiences of this kind were brought again and again to the 
public health nurses assigned to the various public stations, estab- 
lished for the most part in large department stores, by Baby Week, 
promoted by the federal Children’s Bureau in the years just pre- 
ceding the war. 

Some years ago I heard a distinguished obstetrician, in a speech 
on the hygiene of pregnancy, recall a time-honored saying of the 
professor of obstetrics who had taught him in his youth. This 
gentleman began his lectures to medical students: “ Gentlemen, 
parturition is a normal process, alike in the cow and the countess.” 
Failure to accept this fundamental fact of the normality of preg- 
nancy, together with the false delicacy of the past generations, has 
kept many conscientious women in the dense ignorance that has | 
been the prevailing cause of the shocking rise during the last few 
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years in maternal mortality. It was a realization of this which 
roused Massachusetts to take active measures looking to effective 
legislation. 

A second mother lived some distance out in the country, but 
within driving distance of a city where there were good doctors. 
She was a woman over forty years of age, who had waited years 
for her baby, had carried it successfully through the nine months, 
and in the end lost a beautiful, well-developed child because she 
was ignorant. 

One more picture. The tragedy of this third mother falls into 
another group. Economically and socially all the circumstances 
surrounding her were wrong. She lived in a rear, basement tene- 
ment in a great city. As I went into her room I could not see 
mother or baby or even the bed they were in. The room was 
totally dark and the lighting of the kerosene lamp which I found 
in the kitchen, was a serious matter to the mother because there 
was so little kerosene oil in the house. That baby was born into a 
home possessing nothing that he needed. 

Evidence of public health nurses, properly collected and 
tabulated, is alone sufficient to justify enactment of laws provid- 
ing for maternity benefits in every state. 

In Massachusetts we have been making encouraging progress 
toward creating a public opinion that will insure the early passage 
of a bill for maternity protection. 

In 1916 an unofficial state committee was formed, with David 
I. Edsall, M. D., dean of Harvard Medical School, as chairman, 
for the study of health insurance. Our entry into the war, with 
the melting away of many members of the committee and the 
transference of others, including the chairman, to a very active 
committee on child conservation established by the state commis- 
sioner of health, postponed for a time further activity. 

Two members of that commission, in a statement filed in 
connection with the commission’s report, recommended “that 
legislation be enacted from which maternity benefits may be had, 
so that a child born in Massachusetts and its mother may 
have the necessary protection and care needed at such vital 
times.” A bill was submitted with this statement but failed to 


pass. 


*Report of the Special Commission to Investigate Maternity Benefits, 
Massachusetts, House No. 1835, December, 1920, p. 9. 
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The following year another commission on social insurance 
was created, and recommended “a plan of volunteer maternity 
insurance for wage earning mothers, or the wives or widows of 
wage-earners.” Extension of prenatal and infant clinics was 
advocated. “A plan of this kind,” the report said, “would 
provide not only for the services of a physician at the birth of a 
child but also the equally important prenatal care * * *.” The 
recommendation was rejected by the general court. 

Governor McCall and Governor Coolidge both advocated social 
insurance measures, particularly emphasizing the need for maternal 
benefits. 

In 1919 the Senate passed a bill providing for the creation of 
an unpaid commission for the distribution of maternity benefits, 
including medical care and cash payments. The lower house, how- 
ever, referred the bill to the next general court. 

Following this, bills for maternity protection were again pre- 
sented. One, filed by Representative John J. Carey, provided hos- 
pital care, home nursing, medical care and cash benefit to be admin- 
istered by the department of public health, and to be extended to 
any pregnant woman “without means of providing ordinary and 
proper care for herself or infant, or both, and who has been a 
resident of the commonwealth for one continuous year.’ Another 
bill, introduced by Representative B. Loring Young, provided for 
benefits similar to those in the Carey bill, but not including a cash 
bonus, and to be available to all pregnant women who have been 
residents of the commonwealth for one year. 

A bill providing for prenatal, obstetrical, and postnatal care— 
and not including a cash payment—passed the senate but, like the 
earlier bills, was referred by the lower house to the next general 
court. 

Subsequently, the legislature created a commission to make 
an investigation of maternity with a view to protective legisla- 
tion. On June 29, 1920, the commission organized, with Alfred 
Worcester, M.D. as chairman, and held weekly meetings from 
July to November inclusive. The work of investigation was 
directed by Merrill E. Champion, M. D., assisted by Dr. Louis 
I, Dublin of New York, as consulting statistician. Among the 
salient findings of the commission, demonstrating the need of 
maternal protection, are the estimate that 39 per cent of maternal 
deaths are preventable and the estimate that 39 per cent of 
deaths of babies under one month are preventable. 
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Six hundred to 700 women die in Massachusetts each year from causes 
due to pregnancy or childbirth [the commission finds]. For the past five 
years the maternal death rate has been as follows: 1915, 48 per 10,000 births ; 
1916, 56; 1917, 64; 1918, 84 (higher on account of the influenza epidemic) ; 
1919, 60. A large percentage of these cases result from septicaemia, toxemia, 
or the accidents of pregnancy and labor. During the first half of 1920, 354 
maternal deaths were reported, and the commission was able to secure suffi- 
cient information to make an estimate of preventability in about 300 of these 
cases. After careful study 39 per cent were deemed to have been preventable. 

A finding that 39 per cent of maternal deaths is preventable 
is shocking enough, yet the commission explains that it is “ con- 
siderably lower” than actual results achieved by organizations 
that have given prenatal, obstetrical, and postnatal care to 
“sizable groups” of women and their babies. 

Declaring that the causes, economic factors and the like are 
found to agree with those disclosed by studies elsewhere, the com- 
mission’s report continues : 

Regarding the infant deaths, it was also established that a large number 
are preventable. During 1919, in Massachusetts, the death rate for infants, 
age twelve months or less, was 88.2 per thousand live births. More than half 
of these (45.4 per thousand) died before they were a month old. For pur- 
poses of study the infant deaths for the first half of 1920 were divided into 
two classes, according to age. Those dying at the age of one month or less 
were considered separately from those who died between the ages of one 
month and one year. 

Of the former class, 39 per cent of the deaths were deemed to have been 
preventable. As in the case of the maternal cases, the need seemed to bd 
for improved prenatal or obstetrical service. Economic and social factors did 
not bear a definite relation to these deaths, but nursing service was conspicu- 
ously lacking. In a large number of cases where physicians were called 
they were not called until too late to handle the case properly. Again the 
commission’s estimate of preventability 1s conservative in view of actual re- 
sults of improved prenatal and obstetrical care obtained elsewhere. 

Ignorance of hygiene on the part of the members of all classes of society 
and all races is disclosed in all the groups of maternal and infant cases 
studied. Failure or refusal to take advantage of existing facilities was a 
common occurrence. One thousand cases of infant deaths occurring during 
1919 were examined with a view to ascertaining the number of visits made 
by physicians to each case. Of this thousand, the cases where a physician 
was not called at all, or made but one visit, number nearly one-half. 


The principal conclusions reached by the commission, as sum- 
marized in its report, are as follows: 


1. As a result of our investigations we find that the mortality in Massa- 
chusetts, both of mothers and infants, is much larger than it should be, or 
would be if proper care were taken of child-bearing women; and further, that 
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the same is true of the amount of sickness and disability incident to maternity 
and infancy. We also find that these disasters are due not to poverty of the 
afflicted families nor to their social status, but rather to their ignorance of 
hygiene. 

2. We are therefore forced to the conclusion that no sufficient relief 
would result from the distribution of maternity benefits in the form of cash, 
in whatever amounts or ways, as proposed in various bills submitted to us 
for consideration. 

3. We believe, instead, that child-bearing can be better safeguarded and 
the burdens of it lightened by providing an adequate supply of maternity 
nursing service. This we believe to be a proper function of the state, that 
can well be performed through the department of public health. 


4. Prenatal, obstetric and postnatal nursing visits are of educational and 
life-saving value, as has been abundantly proved, and we therefore believe that 
such service should be free to all. 

5. As for the resident nursing needed during labor and confinement, and 
the equal need of houseworkers at such times, we believe that all who can 
afford to pay for it should do so, but we recognize the fact that, because of 
the present shortage, such service is often not now obtainable by families 
able and willing to pay for it. This shortage is due in large part to the lack 
of organizations that would make the existing supply of such service more 
available. We believe that this default can be remedied by bringing its im- 
portance to public attention in all, as already it has been in some, communities. 
We believe that state maternity nurses will be able to do this and thus to 
induce community movements for supplying this need. 


6. Local agencies should be encouraged wherever feasible to furnish ma- 
ternity nursing service. By this means local interest is fostered and a wider 
knowledge of local conditions is ensured, which is the first and most im- 
portant step towards their betterment. To this end the department of public 
health should utilize wherever possible such agencies in its administration 
of maternity benefits. One advantage of such procedure will be that families 
able and willing to pay in whole or in part for nursing services received will 
naturally continue to do so. 


7. To pregnant women who have not sufficient means to pay for their 
subsistence and the medical care needed at the time .of confinement, and to 
those women who, because of the unfitness of their homes or because of 
physical complications, need hospital care and yet are unable to pay for it, we 
believe that sufficient aid should be given. At the very least their own and 
their infants’ lives should be safeguarded. 


8. This aid we believe should be given either as it is now, by charitable 
organizations, or by the public authorities. We do not believe there should 
be organized any other agency for this purpose. But in order to make sure 
that there shall be no failure in so aiding all whose need is real, we recom- 
mend that the department of public health and the department of public 
welfare be specially authorized to co-operate in furnishing such aid, without 
allowing the stigma of pauperization to fall upon the recipients, 
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In arriving at these conclusions the commission was guided by 
several illuminating studies of the remarkable results that have been 
achieved in reducing maternal and infant mortality. 

With reference to the prenatal work of the Boston Instructive 
District Nursing Association in 1919 the report shows: “ Of 
3,900 maternity cases which were cared for by the association in 
1919, 2,100 were reached in time to give prenatal care. The 
remainder, about 1,800, received no prenatal care, but had the 
same service as the others at time of confinement and following 
parturition. The following diagram shows that * * * the reduc- 
tion of infant mortality actually accomplished is at a higher 
rate than that anticipated by the commission’s estimate of pre- 
ventability.” 


TDIENSA. 
No Prenatal Care: 
Massachusetts | (1 ih any 
as a whole : 
* T.D.N.A. 
Prenatal Care Given 
(2,100 Cases) 
c 22.7 
Still- Infant Still- Infant  Still- 
births Death births Death births 
Rate Rate 


INFANT MORTALITY WITH AND WITHOUT PRENATAL CARE UNDER THE 
BOSTON INSTRUCTIVE DISTRICT NURSING ASSOCIATION, COMPARED 
WITH MASSACHUSETTS AS A WHOLE, 


The great saving of mothers’ lives made possible by maternity 
care is illustrated in the report by comparing the maternal death 
rate of 1919 for Massachusetts as a whole (6.07) with that for 
Maternity Center Association cases in New York City (1.35), as 
shown in the diagram on the following page. 

Significantly, the findings of the Massachusetts commission agree 
with the results of investigations elsewhere, not only as to the 


2 See Appendix IV, Report of the Special Commission to Investigate Ma- 
ternity Benefits, Massachusetts, House No. 1835, December, 1920. 
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existing lack of maternity care, but its disastrous effects, and also 
as to the menace of improper occupations and working conditions 
for women, and low wages. The report agrees, too, with studies 
elsewhere that “the deaths from natal and prenatal causes * * * 
are much more numerous among the English, Scotch, Irish and 
native born than among the races of southern Europe,” and that 
prenatal and obstetrical care will reduce the infant mortality that 
is due to congenital diseases and accidents of labor—the chief causes 
of the mortality, and largely preventable. 

Whether or not the maternity protection bill at present advanced 
in Massachusetts becomes a law, the findings and conclusions con- 
tained in the commission’s admirable report will be of great service 
in all states in bringing about this much needed legislation. 

Of especial interest to public health nurses is the opportun- 
ity that will be afforded by maternity legislation to develop in 
all neighborhoods, through the intimate relation that will be 
established between nurse and family, a knowledge and under- 
standing of the hygiene of pregnancy which will create an active 
enlightened public opinion upon which alone sound preventive 
work can grow and flourish. 


Sees ee ne ee ——— 


Maternity Nursing: A Work of Education 
and Prevention 


Extracts from Conclusions of Official Massachusetts Commission to 
Investigate Maternity Benefits 


(Report, House No. 1835, December, 1920) 


ITHIN the past half century a large share of medical responsibility in obstetric 
cases has been transferred by physicians to nurses who serve as their assistants. 
Maternity nursing has thus become of great importance, and it is in the further develop- 
ment of this that we find largest chances of improving the general hygienic conditions 
of childbearing. Maternity nursing includes (1) prenatal nursing, or the care of preg- 
nant women; (2) obstetric nursing, or the nursing of women during their labor and 
confinement; and (3) postnatal nursing, or the visiting care of mothers and their infants. 


There can be no question of the great advantages obtainable in any community 
where pregnant women can be cared for by nurses specially trained for prenatal service. 
The good results first shown by the Committee on Infant Social Service of the Women’s 
Municipal League of Boston, begun in 1909 and since 1915 carried on by the Instruc- 
tive District Nursing Association, have since been confirmed in many other cities in 
this country. Besides the remarkable lowering of both maternal and infant 
moriality that results from prenatal nursing, there is without doubt an 
almost equally gratifying saving of the health of both the mothers and 
their infants although this cannot so easily be shown in tables of statistics. 


Wherever prenatal nursing is carried on it is endorsed by the physicians as well 
as by the families served by it. But, like every other innovation, where not understood 
it is looked at somewhat askance. And just as the anti-tuberculosis visiting nurses at 
the start often have had to make their way against the prejudice both of the physician 
and of their patients, so the prenatal nurses in beginning their work often have to sur- 
mount a like indifference if not an active opposition. * * * 


The prevention of disease is generally recognized to be the most important func- 
tion of the medical profession. Fifty-one years ago the leading physicians of Massa- 
chusetts persuaded the legislature to create the state board of health—the first in the 
country—for the purpose of carrying into effect what was then known, and all the 
means that might afterwards be discovered, of disease prevention. Now prenatal 
nursing is simply a branch of preventive medical practice. * * ha 


If it should be asked why should not the families rather than the commonwealth 
pay for whatever benefits they may receive from the visits of a prenatal nurse, and why 
should the state furnish such service in advance of any public demand for it, the 
answer would be that the worth of such service is not yet generally recognized. 
Prenatal nursing, like all other health conservation measures, is essen- 
tially an educational service, and the wise policy of the state is to furnish 


free education. 


Need for Protecting Maternity and 
Infancy 


By Jacos Soset, M. D. 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, New York City 
Department of Health 


EGISLATION to provide federal aid for the protection of 

expectant mothers and infants, as embodied in the Sheppard- 
Towner bill now advanced in Congress, is endorsed and advocated 
by the Bureau of Child Hygiene of the Department of Health, 
New York City, in principle, in theory and in practical application. 
We believe it to be economically, scientifically, administratively and 
politically sound. 

Intensive studies have demonstrated that approximately 40 per 
cent of all infant deaths is preventable. According to Professor 
Irving Fisher, the money value of each new-born baby is $90. 
Every year in the United States 250,000 babies die before they 
reach the first year of life. If this be true—and we believe it is— 
then the economy resulting from the saving of this 40 per cent 
of the 250,000 babies would more than offset the highest annual 
apportionment of money provided in the bill. But this would not 
represent the total saving effected. Professor Fisher tells us that 
at five years of age a child is worth $950. If we estimate roughly 
that only half of the 100,000 babies now saved each year would 
reach the age of five years, their value would be $47,500,000. In 
other words, we can estimate that the national baby-saving work 
for the first year would represent $9,000,000 plus $47,500,000. 
This—$56,500,000—may seem stupendous, yet there is no asset so 
important or valuable as that of human life—particularly of mothers 
and growing children. 

Only brief mention may be made here of a few facts and con- 
siderations as we have met them in New York City, through the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene in which from 135,000 to 140,000 births 
are registered annually. Reference will be made particularly to . 
the high infant mortality from congenital diseases—a mortality 
which bears no relation to infant feeding or hygiene, but is 
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dependent largely upon the care and supervision given the mother 
both before and at the time of childbirth. 

Congenital diseases hold first place in the list of baby-killing 
diseases. Over 40 per cent (during 1919, 45.5 per cent) of all 
deaths under one year of age in New York City are due to con- 
genital diseases. Over 40 per cent of all deaths under one year 
occur during the first month of life, and the largest percentage of 
these deaths is due to congenital diseases. More deaths under one 
year of age are due to congenital diseases alone than to respiratory, 
diarrhoeal and contagious diseases combined. 

The infant mortality rate, under one year of age and from 
two to twelve months of life, has progressively declined for many 
years. Nevertheless, the death rate under one month of age has 
remained practically stationary. The death rate from respira- 
tory, contagious and diarrhoeal diseases has been very materially 
reduced in recent years, while the death rate from congenital 
diseases has shown only a slight reduction. 

Similar indictment of our national neglect may be brought in 
the case of the mothers. More women of child-bearing age in the 
United States, as emphasized by the Children’s Bureau, die from 
conditions incident to pregnancy than from any other cause except 
tuberculosis. This toll of maternal deaths increased from 16,000 
in 1916 to 23,000 in 1918. And there are a large number of un- 
necessary still-births and premature births due to diseases, mal- 
positions of organs and other causes that are preventable. 

The possibilities of reducing this mortality have been fully 
demonstrated. Wherever a program of intensive instruction and 
supervision of expectant mothers has been conducted—as, in New 
York City, by the Bureau of Child Hygiene, the Maternity Center 
Association, and the Henry Street Settlement, and in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland and other cities—it has been proved conclusively 
that maternal and infant morbidity and mortality can be largely 
prevented. Using as a basis of comparison the infant mortality 
rate during the first month of life, it is found that almost all of 
these intensive studies agree in showing that the loss of babies of 
this age is practically cut in half by intensive “ follow-up” of the 
mother during pregnancy, labor, and for the first month thereafter. 
This result is brought out forcibly in the table on the following page. 

In addition to the lowering of infant mortality during the first 
month of life, intensive pre-natal care has resulted in lessening 
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INFANT MORTALITY UNDER ONE MONTH WITH AND WITHOUT 
PRE-NATAL SUPERVISION 


SPECIAL PRE-NATAL SUPERVISION 
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1914 140,647 | 13,312 | 5,122 869 17 19.5 2,380 
1915 141,256 | 13,866 | 5,067 1,385 37 26.0 1,391 
1916 137,644 |12,818 | 5,061 1,746 24 13.7 3,186 
1917 141,564 | 12,568 | 5,115 1,501 22 14.6 3,049 
1918 138,042 | 12,657 | 5,118 882 13 14.7 3,099 
Five 
Year 139,830 | 13,044 | 5,096 1,276 22 17.7 
Average 


Table prepared by Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, City of 
New York 


maternal deaths from puerperal sepsis, toxemia of pregnancy, and 
other conditions incident thereto; fewer injuries to mother and 
child; an increased number of nursing mothers; fewer premature 
births ; fewer still-births ; fewer cases of sore eyes, enhanced super- 
vision and education of mid-wives; an increased number of deliv- 
eries by doctors, at home and in institutions ; increased birth regis- 
tration; improved general health of mother, betterment of home 
conditions and increased registration at baby welfare centers. 

With the knowledge that these special and intensive studies have 
given us, it seems almost criminal to allow the national waste and 
wreckage of maternal and infant life to continue without a more 
general application of pre-natal care and instruction such as would 
be provided in the proposed national and state legislation for mater- 


nity protection. We must apply the experience of a ies intensive 
studies to communities everywhere. 
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The true index of successful mortality control lies not so much 
in the saving of babies during their first year of life, but rather 
in the effect which the educational work has upon the morbidity 
and mortality of later childhood. In our experience in New York 
City, we have found that while the percentage of mortality under 
one year of age has been reduced 39.1 per cent from 1910 to 1919, 
still the percentage of mortality during the same period between 
two and five years of age has been reduced 43.4 per cent, and that 
over five years as much as 48.2 per cent. 

For the proper conduct of any great undertaking, to which 
public health work is no exception, money is a prime necessity. 
‘The Sheppard-Towner bill provides money. Money will secure 
nurses, doctors, centers, equipment and publicity for the super- 
vision and care of expectant mothers and for the reduction of 
infant morbidity and mortality. While the death rate during 
infancy is higher than at any other single period of life, nevertheless 
the degree of preventability is correspondingly high. A greater 
return will accrue from a dollar spent for this type of work than 
from any other single public health activity. 

There is, however, one constructive suggestion which, in my 
opinion, should be accepted by Congress before the final passage 
of the Sheppard-Towner bill. The bill as it now stands provides 
for federal aid to the states on the basis of population. Such appor- 
tionment, I believe, will not secure the greatest amount of good for 
the greatest number. If it is maternity and infancy that we desire 
to protect, then the population as a whole should only concern us 
indirectly and we should focus our efforts and attention upon the 
mothers and babies. A more rational apportionment of the money 
would be a distribution among the states, not on the basis of total 
population, but according to one of three considerations in the order 
named: (1) birth registration of the state; (2) the number of 
women of child-bearing age (15 to 45 years) in the state; (3) the 
number of marriages recorded in the state. Certainly the number 
of children from five to fifteen years of age, or the number of single 
males, or of old men and women, should have no bearing upon such 
apportionment. It may be argued that apportionment according 
to birth registration of the states would be unfair, because of the 
fact that this registration is inaccurate in many states not within 
the birth registration area. I prefer, however, to use this argument 
in favor of the suggested amendment. If the states would realize 
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that apportionment would be made according to the birth registra- 
tion, it would offer a much needed stimulus to a more efficient 
registration of births, which is so highly desirable and so necessary 
at the present time. Since the provisions of this bill do not make 
the acceptance of federal aid mandatory, but rather one of privilege, 
a roll-call will soon show where each state stands in its desire to 
protect its mothers and babies. 

Another suggestion I would make grows out of what appears 
to be a certain mis-direction of effort in combating infant mortality 
from congenital diseases. I refer especially to the fact that most 
of the intensive studies of pre-natal care have been conducted 
among the Jewish and Italian population. Numerous studies carried 
on by the departments of health of the city and state of New 
York have shown that the infant death rate from congenital diseases 
is lower among the infants born of Russian, Austro-Hungarian 
(mostly Jewish) and Italian mothers than among the infants born 
of mothers of other nationalities, including native mothers. 

Dr. William H. Guilfoy, registrar, bureau of vital statistics, 
Department of Health of the City of New York, says: “ There 
were reported during 1915, in Manhattan, 2,795 deaths of infants 
under one year from congenital causes, giving a rate of 427 out 
of 10,000 births reported. The heaviest loss, considering only 
those nationalities in which only 33 deaths or over occurred, 
was among infants of German mothers, 577 having died from 
these causes out of 10,000 births. Closely following this came 
544 deaths of infants of native mothers; 530 of infants of Irish 
mothers; 474 of infants of English mothers; 320 of infants of 
Russian mothers ; 295 of infants of Italian mothers ; 284 of infants 
of Austro-Hungarian mothers out of every 10,000 births reported. 
This foreign stock of recent acquisition, that is the Jewish and 
Italian mothers, seem to be of sturdier mould than those of native 
origin.” 

Then there is need for more education of the public in the 
voluntary registration of pregnancy. And more education should 
be given to instructing the father, helping him to understand his 
responsibilities in the protection of health and life of his wife and 
baby beyond the mere payment for medical and nursing services. 
Along with this should go compulsory instruction of expectant _ 
mothers on pre-natal care—all persons and institutions engaged 
for the delivery of women being required to furnish directions, 
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either printed or approved by the state or local department of 
health, on how to safeguard their health during pregnancy. Along 
this line the state of New York has made a step forward in mailing 
to all registered newly-married couples a circular on pre-natal care. 

The need for instruction and supervision of expectant mothers 
and for safeguarding the health and lives of infants is not sec- 
tional or local. It has long since passed the boundaries of munic- 
ipalities and states and has assumed national importance. 
Enlightened and progressive America stands indicted before civil- 
ization for its failure to protect maternity. In six other principal 
countries, the maternal death rate incident to pregnancy is lower 
than in our own. Ten other principal countries excel us in their 
control of infant mortality rates. . 

The mothers and babies of America are fighting with their backs 
against the wall and any measure which makes for their protection 
and safety must have a wide appeal. It would seem that in our 
efforts to reduce infant morbidity and mortality we have focussed 
too much attention upon the baby after birth and have lost sight 
of the relation of the lack of care of the expectant mother to the 
high mortality during infancy. Happily, the pendulum is beginning 
to swing from babyhood to motherhood. 


State Legislation for Maternity 
Protection 


By IRENE Oscoop ANDREWS 
Assistant Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


HE public protection of maternity and infancy presents no 
new philosophy of social welfare. The principle has been 
embodied in the statute law of foreign countries for nearly half a 
century until now at least twenty countries have adopted the idea. 

When the federal Children’s Bureau in 1919 published its 
report, by Dr. Henry J. Harris, on “ Maternity Benefit Systems,” 
it was a direct challenge to the United States that the report must 
deal only with “ Certain Foreign Countries.” It seems incredible 
that in such a report covering the nineteen leading countries of the 
world, our own country should be the only great power absent from 
the list. Our absence has borne practical results. We have a higher 
maternal death rate than any other of the leading countries except 
Spain and Switzerland. We lose a greater proportion of babies 
during the first year than are lost in ten of the principal countries. _ 
Such negligence has not characterized our attitude in regard to 
other forms of disease. The death rate from typhoid fever has 
been reduced two-thirds, from tuberculosis, one-half, and epidemics 
such as yellow fever and smallpox have been brought under almost 
complete control. But the high maternal death rate from childbirth 
and the infant death rate for the first month after childbirth have 
remained practically stationary for fifty years. The annual 100,000 
stillbirths, the annual 100,000 deaths under one month, the annual 
loss of 20,000 to 25,000 mothers because of childbirth seem not to 
have disturbed either the medical profession at large or the organ- 
ized social workers sufficiently to produce community action. 

Our apathy probably has been due to two main causes. First 
the common feeling that pregnancy and childbirth are normal func- 
tions needing no special attention. Second, the generally backward 
state of obstetrics. But in recent years the excellent results obtained 
by private organizations in reducing the maternal and infant death 
rate are apparently awakening the country to a realization that this 
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great social and economic loss is unnecessary and a determined 
effort is under way to make amends for our shameful reputation 
for past neglect. 

The Association for Labor Legislation became interested in 
maternity protection in connection with its work in the general 
field of women in industry. When incomplete statistics indicated 
that over 1,000,000 married women were engaged in industrial work 
it was realized that many of these were expectant mothers. The 
first attempts at regulation took the form of prohibiting the em- 
ployment of expectant mothers for a period before and after child- 
birth. In 1911 Massachusetts enacted the first law in this country 
which prohibited the gainful employment of expectant mothers for 
two weeks before and four weeks after childbirth. Four states— 
New York, Connecticut, Vermont and Missouri—have since fol- 
lowed this lead with varying provisions as to the required rest- 
period. 

Observation soon disclosed, however, that this humane legislation 
by itself is difficult if not impossible to enforce. The expectant 
mother does not easily remain away from work, since this critical 
period is the very time when she is most in need of money for medi- 
cal and nursing care and for general home expenses. In her eager- 
ness for extra funds for the coming baby a mother frequently in- 
sists upon remaining at work, and she neglects physical signs of 
danger. This neglect often leads to very serious if not fatal condi- 
tions both for herself and for the baby. The essential weakness 
of these prohibitory laws is also pointed out by the Children’s Bureau 
which states that “no prohibitory laws are of avail unless it is clear 
that an adequate income is assured from some other source.” 

If we are really to make it possible for working mothers to remain 
at home to nurse and care for their babies, we must assist them 
in securing medical and nursing service, or provide them with some 
financial compensation for loss of wages during the enforced rest- 
period. In the twenty-odd foreign countries requiring this rest- 
period, a large proportion make provision for some medical and 
nursing service and over half provide, in addition, a cash benefit. 

The First International Labor Conference which met in Wash- 
ington in 1919 recommended both medical and nursing care and cash 
benefits “sufficient for the full and healthy maintenance of herself 
and her child.” In most countries the amount of the cash benefit 
ranges from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of wages during the required 
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rest-period, and this is given usually only on condition that she 
abstains from work during this period and that she follows as far 
as possible the instructions of the administrative authorities. In 
order that expectant mothers be prevented from going into industry 
for the purpose of securing these benefits, it is commonly provided 
that she be employed for a given period before claiming them. This 
period varies in different countries but gainful employment for at 
least nine of the twelve months preceding her confinement seems a 
reasonable requirement. 

But of much wider importance than the wage-earning mother is 
every mother—for mortality is not confined to working mothers 
alone. For several years the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation has urged maternity benefits, both cash and medical, in con- 
nection with the plan for a general system of health insurance— 
the method which Dr. Harris tells us is the one adopted in all but 
three of the foreign countries. At the same time the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau had been conducting investigations into infant and 
maternal mortality and had repeatedly shown the great need for 
some form of maternity care. With the passage, by the United 
States Senate, on December 18, 1920, of the federal bill for the 
public protection of maternity and infancy, we have our first ac- 
knowledgment by the federal government of its responsibility in 
this field. 

Actual maternity care will depend, of course, upon action by the 
states. This year forty legislatures meet, many of them not to con- 
vene again for two years. It is important therefore that bills be 
introduced at the earliest possible moment so that the states be 
authorized to co-operate with the federal Children’s Bureau and to 
claim their share of federal funds. To meet a steadily increasing 
demand the Association for Labor Legislation has prepared the 
draft of a standard bill for state legislation and already more than 
a dozen states have secured copies for introduction. 

While about half of the foreign countries providing for ma- 
ternity protection include cash as well as medical and nursing bene- 
fits, and while in England the universal endowment of motherhood 


*In Massachusetts bills providing for maternity benefits have been intro- 
duced for several years past and in 1920 an official special commission to 
investigate maternity benefits and report a bill was appointed, and a measure 
unanimously agreed upon has been presented to the legislature. The pro- 


visions of the commission’s bill and of the standard bill of the Association 
are similar in most respects. 
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is proposed, it is unlikely that in the beginning many American states 
will attempt to provide both kinds of help. Of the two, medical 
and nursing care is undoubtedly the more important. The standard 
bill of the Association authorizes boards of health “to provide in- 
struction, advice and such care as the Board may deem necessary 
to expectant mothers during pregnancy and confinement and to 
mothers and their infants after childbirth; and to employ such per- 
sons as may be necessary to carry out the requirements of this Act.” 
This provision follows the recommendations of both the Interna- 
tional Labor Office and the Federal Children’s Bureau by including 
all mothers regardless of their economic or conjugal status. The 
purpose of the bill is not to provide charity but to secure to future 
citizens, unable for the time to act for themselves, certain rights 
which are ultimately for the welfare of the state. Experience has 
shown here as well as in the field of education and of humane treat- 
ment, that parents, often because of ignorance, or perhaps poverty, 
cannot always be depended upon to secure these rights for their chil- 
dren. The bill applies to married as well as unmarried mothers, 
since it is not the purpose of the legislation to punish wrong-doing 
but to provide for the welfare of the infant. Punishment if desired 
should be administered through the bastardy laws of the state. 
Dr. Harris points out that New Zealand is the only country which 
excludes the unmarried mother from the benefits of its system for 
maternity aid. 

To receive benefits under the act, however, the standard bill 
provides that mothers must have resided within the state for at least 
six months and must follow the instructions laid down by the board 
of health. Their civil and political rights cannot be abridged by 
the acceptance of benefits. The Board is authorized to make all 
necessary rules and regulations to carry out the provisions of the 
act, to co-operate with other agencies, to accept gifts from private 
sources and to make investigations and recommendations for the 
purpose of improving maternity care. 

The question of the cost of this maternity care is frequently 
raised. While various estimates have been made, very little definite 
information is available. Experience indicates that $25 per patient 
is about a minimum expenditure, but that $35 to $50 would assure 
more nearly adequate care. It is interesting to note that in Australia, 
where only a cash benefit of about $25 is given for every birth, in 
the fiscal year 1913-1914 the government spent $3,284,839 on ma- 
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ternity allowances, or 3 per cent. of its consolidated revenue for this 
purpose alone. In France at least $2,000,000 is spent annually by 
local and federal governments. In Germany the war maternity 
benefits paid by the empire are estimated at $1,190,000 monthly. In 
Great Britain in the fiscal year 1919-1920 the Ministry of Health 
paid about $2,000,000 (normal exchange rate) to local authorities 
and one-half million dollars to voluntary agencies. About the same 
amounts, generally speaking, were spent by the local and voluntary 
agencies from their own funds. In addition the Board of Education 
spent about $150,000 for schools for mothers and day nurseries. So 
we find Great Britain with about half our population spending annu- 
ally nearly $5,000,000 from the public treasury for the protection of 
maternity and infancy. In view of these expenditures the $1,480,000 
a year suggested by our federal senate seems not unduly large. 

Several of our states have made varying appropriations for their 
divisions of child hygiene. New Jersey leads with $150,000 for this 
purpose and Massachusetts is asking for at least $300,000 for its 
first year’s work in prenatal care. But American experience is too 
limited to foretell what will be the cost of this service in the various 
states. 

It is significant that no country having once established a ma- 
ternity benefit system has ever abandoned the plan. Instead there 
have been constant increases in the scope of the laws by including 
additional groups of women and increasing the benefits given. Pro- 
ponents of the measure are therefore simply urging the establishment 
in the United States of a public health measure long accepted by 
practically the entire civilized world. So urgent has this problem 
become in America that the highest authorities have declared it to 
be “the most important public health problem of the day.” Every 
public-spirited citizen should get behind this plan and help in elimi- 
nating the entirely needless waste of human life now occurring every 
year in our country. 


How Night Work of Women is 
Menacing Maternity 


By AGNES DE LIMA 
Research Secretary, Consumers’ League 


I HAVE just come from Mexico. There, they have a very re- 
markable industrial code, which since 1919 has declared that 
no women employed either in domestic service or in a factory or 
workshop may be permitted to work for a given period before and 
after childbirth, and during that period the employer must pay her 
wages. In Mexico women have many children, and there was tre- 
mendous opposition, especially from private householders who, be- 
cause labor is very cheap, have eight, nine or ten people in their 
service. But the law is in effect and generally observed. 

Just before going to Mexico, I spent two or three months in New 
Jersey, at Passaic, where the woolen mills are still employing women 
on night shifts. I went there because a strike was on and one of the 
statements of the strikers was that so long as the men received so 
little pay the mothers were forced to work in the mills. New Jer- 
sey is one of the states that still permit women to work at night. 

Where night work is permitted, it is the married women—the 
young married women with young children—who are found working 
on the night shift. That was what we found in Passaic.1 They 
are driven to it by the low wages of their husbands, and they choose 
night work in order to be with their children by day, fearing with 
reason the neglect and ill-treatment the little ones receive at the 
hands of paid caretakers. The women thus are condemned to from 
eighteen to twenty hours of daily toil, for clearly no mother with 
three, four, five or six children can secure much rest by day. 

I visited at random one hundred women night workers, repre- 
senting the leading textile industries, and I found that of this num- 
ber, ninety-two were mothers. Two of them had been mothers and 
had lost their children. I wanted to visit a mother of nine children, 

1The findings of this study are contained in a report “ Night-Working 
Mothers in Textile Mills, Passaic, New Jersey,” by Agnes de Lima, published 


by the National Consumers’ League and the Consumers’ League of New Jer- © 
sey, December, 1920.—Enrror’s Note. 
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but could not find her. She regularly went to work until the last 
month when her baby was born. She had the nine children that way. 
The average number of children was three in a family, though thirty- 
nine had four children or more; three had six, and six had seven 
children each. The women were mainly between twenty-five and 
forty years of age, and over half the children were under seven. 
Forty-one mothers had no children over that age, and in only four 
families were there no children as young as seven. Most had babies 
of one, two and three years. 

The effect of the double burden on the health of the women was 
obvious—this double burden of working all night during the entire 
period of pregnancy and then going home to sew, cook and mend all 
day. Indeed the most conspicuous evil, so far as the health of work- 
ers is concerned, is the prevalence of pregnant women on the night 
shifts. Many mothers confessed to working up to the last few weeks 
or even days before the birth of their children. The watchman of 
the Botany mill told of a birth that had occurred six years before, 
one night in one of the toilets. A former foreman told of letting 
a woman go at six-thirty one morning, and her baby arrived at seven- 
thirty. Several women told of leaving the day shift, but getting jobs 
at night, where they were less conspicuous and the bosses more 
tolerant. 

Working conditions so menacing to maternity and health are, 
of course, reflected in the children. Nothing is more pathetic than 
the sight of the aimless, neglected children of these work-driven 
mothers. Even when they come to no physical harm, the tragedy 
of their lot is reflected in their woe-begone and wistful faces. Of 
course, the children cannot get the care urged by doctors. 

Clearly, along with education, along with measures for maternity 
protection, must go the reorganization of industry. Wages must be 
raised. Night work for women must everywhere be abolished. 
With wage earning mothers it is above all an economic question. 
Women do not work in the mills at night because they want to, but 
because they have to, because their husbands are getting so little. 
“Everything dear,” as one mother said. ‘“ Mus’ work. One pay 
not enough.” 


Fact and Opinion as to the British 
National Health Insurance Act 


By Orpway TEAD 
Bureau of Industrial Research, New York City 


He spent last summer in England with the chairman of 
the health insurance commission of Pennsylvania, investi- 
gating the operation of the British health insurance act, I find myself 
drawn into a controversy not only as to the facts of the present 
operation of this legislation, but also as to the value of health 
insurance for us in this country. And I find much to my regret 
that the facts about Great Britain’s experience are supposed by 
many to offer some final answer to natural questions about the kind 
of experiment we should here undertake. I recognize that this 
sedulous concern about the experience of England has its values. 
I recognize that we have much to learn from Europe about health 
insurance. But I also believe it would be a great misfortune if 
we allowed controversies as to the facts of the English experience 
to delay our consideration on a clean slate of America’s public 
health needs. 

I say this because of a fear that such controversy may be con- 
tinued for an indefinite period, divert attention from local issues 
and in general obscure and complicate a problem which in its broad 
outlines is a reasonably simple one. 

Already there has been considerable assertion and counter- 
assertion as to the facts about the operation of the British act. 
Other American investigators were in England before we were and 
others have returned since. The observations which have resulted 
are on some important points at diametrically opposite poles. In 
other cases the same facts are acknowledged but they are seen in 
such different light and stated with such different emphasis that 
opinions are wide apart. 

I make no pretense to having brought home “ the truth” about 
the British act, or even a tiny fraction of the truth. But I know 
that I went with no preconceptions, with no case to prove, with 
an honest desire to establish as sound an opinion as one could in 
a six weeks’ investigation. And I know that the conclusions which 
we presented to the Pennsylvania commission are not in agreement 
with those of certain other recent investigations made abroad. Why 
‘5 this? How is it that honest minds can be so far apart? 
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i 

In attempting to answer this question I have re-read the 
several preliminary statements, pamphlets and addresses of Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, foremost spokesman for commercial 
insurance interests, who spent several months in England last 
year. I was surprised to find the extent to which my own ex- 
perience substantiated the facts stated by him. For example in 
seeing and stating the deficiences regarding the medical benefits, 
he puts the case only a trifle more strongly than I have. In indi- 
cating the anomalous condition which gives to the insured no 
guarantee of specialist diagnosis and hospital care, he calls 
attention to a discrepancy which is just as real and as-Serious 
as he indicates. In short, his facts show exactly what our facts 
show; namely, that the act does not provide all the benefits it 
ought to for all the people who need them; and that even when 
the right provision is made in the statute the actual performance 
is not as efficient or socially beneficial as it ought to be. But 
these are facts which not only American observers are agreed 
upon, but every intelligent Englishman as well. The opinion 
there is practically unanimous that the benefits offered under 
the act are far too few, and that its present administration is far 
from perfect. 

The real question is: What construction are we going to put 
upon these facts? Do they argue that the English want the act 
repealed, that health insurance is a failure? That too is a question 
of fact and the answer which we got from the great majority of 
those interviewed was that even if it were possible, repeal would 
not be contemplated. And it would not be contemplated, not be- 
cause the English are good natured and inert, but because they 
see in health insurance permanent values to be preserved. 

The thing to do, said almost everyone, is to improve the act 
and extend the benefits in a radical way to include more people 
and more types of medical service. 

If this is so, much of our American comment about the 
success of the act is beside the point, since it misses the point 
of the criticism which the English so freely make of themselves 
and so freely supply to the outside investigator. In all their 
criticism they assume the fundamental worth, the continuance 
and the improvement of the act. And only as the investigator 
realizes their assumptions, will his construction of the facts 
keep him on the right track. 
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The answer then to this question as to how different people can 
see the same things, agree to a large extent upon the facts, and 
still reach such opposed conclusions is that in the one case they 
reckon with the assumptions in the mind of those supplying the 
facts, and in the other case they do not. 

I do not mean to convey the impression, however, that there is 
no opposition to the act. And I recognize that there is a vast 
amount of completely passive, uninterested acceptance of it, as there 
is naturally to all social legislation. But the only opposition which 
makes itself heard in England is not that of the employers, nor 
of the taxpayers, nor of the workmen-contributors, nor yet of the 
generality of the doctors. It is the opposition of that minority of 
doctors and those trade unionists who believe that the insurance 
idea should be supplanted by a thorough and consistent application 
of the public medicine service idea. In short it is an opposition on _ 
diametrically opposite grounds to the principal opposition put 
forward in this country. 


i 


There is another point at which the disagreement of the investi- 
gators might well annoy anyone trying to evaluate the English 
experience. One may well ask: are there not statistics to prove 
that the act has been a blessing or a burden? My answer is that 
there are not. At least we could not discover them. And the 
testimony of officials was universal that any figures they might give 
would be valueless as proving anything final about the act. 

I know that figures have been brought back about the 
mortality of women, about increasing expenditures under the 
poor law, about the increasing tuberculosis rate. But as to 
all those figures the comment of any scientific person must be 
that there have been so many other factors besides the health 
insurance at work in the last nine years to make them what 
they are that they prove nothing about the working of the act. 
And when we try to consider the adult male population, we find 
at once that the five war years throw every reckoning out. Our 
conclusion, therefore, was that any deduction which we might 
want to draw about the working of the act could not be drawn 
from figures; and that conclusion was reinforced by the agree- 
ment of those with whom we talked. 

There is, perhaps, one exception to this. Figures as to the 
total cost of the act are available—at least in a very general and 
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approximate form. And it was our tentative conclusion, based on 
all the estimates we could get, that the act operates at too great 
a cost for the benefits received from it. This, again, is a conclusion 
with which most British observers agree. And the primary reason 
for this high cost they are also all too painfully aware of. That 
reason is the method of administering the insurance through over- 
lapping and duplicating private approved societies. The approved 
society—at least in the form now in use in England—is a tre- 
mendous mistake and failure. It was a concession to vested inter- 
ests which before it is finally thrown out of the act will cost the 
people thousands of pounds for which no value will have been 
received. 


Ill. 


I have intentionally dwelt at some length upon the relative place 
of fact, opinion and point of view in evaluating the British act 
because it is senseless that controversy should go on indefinitely 
among American investigators as to conditions in England. ; 

May I next indicate what in our observation the most important 
of those conditions are? 

The British act is accepted by the great majority of all the 
affected groups as a good thing, as a workable instrument, as a 
valuable starting point toward better times in public health. 

More than that, the act is working with remarkable smoothness 
and satisfaction when its inherent defects are considered and the 
disorganizing influence of the war appreciated. One is almost 
tempted to say that it works better than it deserves to, when the 
compromises which surrounded its creation are borne .in mind. 
For it is important to realize that Lloyd George started to have the 
insurance carried in a state fund, to offer a funeral benefit as well 
as one in times of sickness, to secure medical service for the de- 
pendents of employed persons; and it was planned early after the 
passage of the act to incorporate nursing services, expert diagnostic 
facilities and the services of specialist consultants. None of all 
this has ever been done, however. And not the least important 
of the reasons why the benefits were so curtailed was the amount 
of expense which was found to be involved. Indeed, so crucial 
is the budget factor in all English consideration of public health 
measures that the saying has become a byword that “ England can 
have a healthy nation just as soon as she is willing to pay for it.” 

The cash benefits are small. In general they are much less than 
50 per cent of wages at the present time. This means that the 
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temptation to malingering is reduced to almost nothing since a 
good workman can in two days of work earn more than the week’s 
benefit. It means also that the worker is likely to return to work 
before full recovery because he cannot afford to remain idle any 
ionger. 

The medical benefit is the feature which comes in for most 
frequent criticism. It is said that the quality of medical service 
received by the insured is inferior; that the doctor discriminates 
in favor of his private patients; that lightning diagnosis and the 
perfunctory prescribing of a bottle of drugs or pills prevails. 
There is undoubtedly much truth in this criticism. But it is 
well to remember that it is not criticism levied against health 
insurance as such. 

Remember, for example, that every registered practitioner is 
eligible for a position as insurance doctor. Remember that the law 
only requires to be given those services which “can consistently 
with the best interests of the patient be properly undertaken by a 
practitioner of ordinary professional competence and skill.” Re- 
member also that the insurance doctor has only available such con- 
sulting, surgical and hospital facilities as are locally provided by 
philanthropy or the local authorities. Also, the panels were not 
limited in size until the 1920 amendments to the act. And finally 
during the war the scarcity of doctors was acute. 

Considering these factors, it is fair to say that the - medical 
service is all that could have been expected. 

The doctors themselves, while seeing clearly enough the faults 
in the act, are on the whole working it willingly; and we were 
assured on every hand that they would be the last group to 
want to see it repealed. Out of 24,000 doctors, probably 4,000 
of whom are either consultants or retired, over 14,000 are insurance 
doctors. And that number includes general practitioners of all 
grades of professional standing. It would be most inaccurate to 
conclude that the good doctors are not doing the insurance work. 
Where a doctor’s practice is wholly in a non-industrial neighbor- 
hood, there is, of course, no object in such a doctor’s becoming an 
insurance doctor ; and it is thus true that to some extent the doctors 
with upper class practices are not under the act. But that is quite 
different from saying that the good doctors do not participate. 

Much has been made in our country of the problem of the 
doctor’s relation to the administrators of the insurance. That 
problem is of course a real one; yet it is being worked out on 
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the whole without undue friction. Only those doctors that desire 
to become insurance doctors doso. They only take those patients 
whom they agree to take; and the patient takes a doctor of his 
own choice. The contract which the doctor enters into with the 
local insurance committee demands nothing in the way of terms 
or conditions which any reputable physician does not expect to 
give in service to those who call upon him in any case. This buga- 
boo of “red tape” and of the doctors “being the slaves of a 
bureaucracy ” is largely rhetoric. In practice there is a large 
measure of self-determination by the doctors, for they are well 
represented on the local insurance committees and the national 
advisory committees, and they compose the local appeal body that 
sits in the case of any doctor who has charges preferred against him. 

As a result of the cooperative relations within the profession 
which the working of the act entails, and because of the oppor- 
tunities which the patient has to indicate when he is getting 
unsatisfactory service, the general level of medical treatment is 
probably higher than it ever was. And it certainly is further. 
true that thousands more people see a doctor and see him weeks 
if not months earlier in the progress of the disease than was 
ever the case before there was any health insurance. It is in 
this sense that the preventive work is getting its best chance 
under the act. 

Otherwise from this the direct relation between the operation 
of the act and the provision of fundamental preventive measures 
is hard to establish with definiteness, although I believe the connec- 
tion has been close. Since 1912 when health insurance started, 
important progress has been made under other legislation in estab- 
lishing tuberculosis clinics, venereal clinics, maternity and child 
welfare clinics, and the program of public medicine for school 
children has been broadened and improved. Finally, in 1918, as a 
coordinating and constructive agency in health matters, the Ministry 
of Health was established. Indeed, there are in all on full or part 
time and including the insurance doctors about 18,000 doctors in 
the employ of one or another of the public authorities. 

This fact calls attention to the last point which should be treated 
in this effort to pick out the high spots rather than present a sys- 
tematic account. The tendency at work today is toward disasso- 
ciating the medical services from the limitations of the insurance 
idea. Indeed, I believe perhaps the most significant fact of the 
present situation is the more or less articulate and increasing demand 
for universally available medical and hospital attention on a public 
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health basis. It is recognized that there are other and perhaps 
better ways of getting this than through a national medical service. 
But the fundamental notion that the public health must be provided 
for and conserved not on some certified division of insured and 
non-insured, but on the basis of the need for treatment, is gaining 
momentum. What its practical results will be it is not easy to say. 
But it may mean bringing the dependents under the benefits of the 
act. It may, and probably should, mean making the hospitals public 
institutions, and providing at the hospitals staffs of specialists for 
consulting and surgical work. It may mean providing nursing and 
dental treatment on a public basis. 

One thing is clear, however. England would never have reached 
her present mood about the desirability of using public funds ex- 
tensively for the provision of services of the above type without 
the experience of health insurance. The doctors would not have 
seen the problem; the people would not have demanded the im- 
proved medical service which they now expect; the government 
would not have been interested to create and elaborate a Ministry 
of Health whose purpose is primarily preventive. 

Just as there need be little difference among investigators 
as to the facts in England, there need be none as to the im- 
portance of doing preventive public health work in the United 
States. It is irrelevant to use the slogan of Prevention as a 
counter to the demand for Insurance. Insurance is primarily 
to compensate the wage-earner through a device for distributing 
the risk of sickness, for income which he would otherwise lose when 
sick and most in need of it. Preventive public health measures are 
calculated to reduce the possibilities of illness and to treat disease 
in the incipient stages. The one is no less important than the other. 
Both are being worked on in England; both will have to be worked 
on here. 

I began by hoping that differences of opinion about health 
‘insurance in England would not be given too serious weight in 
settling the issue here at home. I conclude with the same hope. 
For differ as we may about details, it is a fact the British health 
insurance is here to stay although it promises to be radically im- 
proved by the end of another ten years. And it is equally a fact 
that England has embarked on a preventive public health program 
in respect to such matters as maternity, child welfare and venereal 
disease, which, whatever its defects, is a more comprehensive 
national plan than we yet have. Why not stop arguing about 
England, and about prevention versus insurance, and get on to 

* America’s own job which presumably includes them both? 


A Personal View of Health Insurance 
in England 


By JosepH P. CHAMBERLAIN 
Legislative Drafting Bureau, Columbia University 


HE detailed criticism of the operation of the British health 
insurance act by Frederick L. Hoffman makes it appear that 
the administration of the act has been a failure and that medical 
men and working people in Great Britain, as well as the general 
public, are eager for its repeal. For myself, a visit to England, 
which I made last summer has entirely dissipated this impression. 
I do not say that there are not serious shortcomings in the act 
and that many complaints are not made against its administration, 
both justly and unjustly. Practically everyone to whom I talked 
agreed that the act needed amendment and told me of justified 
complaints of delay in receiving money benefits, or of unsatisfac- 
tory treatment by panel physicians. 

The act, like all great social measures—workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the first step in social insurance, as an example—is being built 
up on the experience of its administration. Not a year has passed 
without its being amended, and I can safely predict that not a 
session of Parliament for many sessions in the future will go by 
without changes in the act, correcting errors in the original draft 
of the measure, enlarging its scope or adjusting its benefits to 
respond to changes in the economic position of the country. Change, 
however, is the proof of life. Health insurance is a living, growing 
social organism, the very opposite of the dying, hopeless legislative 
creature which some of its American critics have pictured it. 

Individual complaints are many, but those who cite them ought 
to show that the act insures fourteen millions of persons and that 
in the administration of its medical benefit are occupied thousands 
of physicians, the vast majority of the members of the profession 
in Great Britain. Would not Mr. Hoffman, for instance, find many 
well grounded cases of complaint against his industrial insurance 
company, the Prudential, from its millions of insured persons and 
its thousands of agents? Could not the very high lapse ratio of 
industrial policies prove the inefficiency of the company if one looked 
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no further? Said an officer of one of the largest Approved So- 
cieties, which pay a cash benefit under the health insurance in Great 
Britain, and who thus comes in contact with the insured persons: 
“Of course, there are many complaints of delay in payment of 
benefits, but if you could read the letters of appreciation which 
also come over my desk, you would be assured that the working 
classes in this island understand the benefit to them of health 
insurance and would oppose its repeal.” An official of the Ministry 
of Health told me that he doubted the success of the act when his 
morning’s mail brought him a batch of complaints, but when he 
realized how small a proportion of the persons receiving benefits 
was represented by the whole number of such letters, that he had 
to conclude that the complaints did not represent the general 
sentiment. 

Some of the fault found with the act can scarcely be urged as 
evidence of its failure. Amn acquaintance of mine, an American 
banker long resident in England, told me that I could get plenty 
of criticism of the act from his servants who felt that they were 
compelled to pay contributions without any corresponding benefit. 
“Of course,” said he, “when one of them falls ill my family 
physician takes care of them. They can stay in their bedrooms 
if they are unable to work and their wages are paid them.” 

I said: “ How about the households with one or two servants 
where the employer cannot afford to give medical care and pay 
wages to his servants while they are unable to work, and who has 
got to have in another servant to do the work, therefore having to 
turn them out of their rooms?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “for servants of this class the act has been 
a great blessing.” 

The keystone of British health insurance is the medical 
benefit, and the success or failure of the act must be determined 
by the success or failure of the medical benefit. The opposition 
of medical men in Anferica to health insurance, their outcry 
against the danger to their incomes and to their professional 
freedom which they fear is concealed in it, has been supported 
by the reports of some American observers, buttressed by the 
statements of a few English physicians that health insurance is 
unpopular in the profession in Great Britain and is the origin of 
bureaucratic interference in the relation of physician and patient 
without corresponding benefit to either class. No one can visit 
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England and talk with representative English doctors without 
being convinced that this is not the opinion of the profession 
generally. It is agreed that two classes in England would 
vigorously fight the repeal of the health insurance act, the 
physicians and the working classes. Dr. Cox, medical secretary, 
British Medical Association, is emphatic on this point. The pro- 
fession, he said, is actively working for the improvement of the 
medical benefit, the development of medical attention along the 
lines of the panel practice, and for specialist service; it is not 
thinking about the repeal of the act. 

Believing that a better understanding of the insurance could 
be got in a smaller city than in the vast agglomeration of London 
or than by “ hitting the high spots” here and there over the whole 
country, I visited Old York to see what the medical men and the 
people there thought of the act. The physicians were all planning 
improvements; they were not agitating for a repeal. As panel 
physicians their incomes were assured, their quarterly payments 
were promptly made, they were relieved of the business side of the 
profession and could be purely professional men. The bureaucratic 
interference with their relations with one another and with their 
patients, a scarecrow in the campaign against health insurance, had 
never developed. Their own committee elected by the panel doctors 
themselves, investigated and settled complaints of a medical nature, 
so that medical questions were settled by the medical men. The 
existence of the panel drew the men together and gave a greater 
cohesion and a much better esprit de corps to the profession. Said 
a leading specialist in York, active in promoting the interests of 
the physicians and a sharp critic of the shortcomings of the act: 
“Tf you believe that more medical attention, given at an earlier 
stage in sickness, is a good thing, then the health insurance act has 
been a success in York.” 

Dr. MacDonald’s statement may be taken as the opinion of the 
representatives of the insured persons. ‘A striking case of their 
point of view was given me by an official of the Ministry of Health. 
The act limited the right to medical treatment to clerical employees 
who had over a certain salary. With the increase in salaries caused 
by the war many men and women who had formerly been entitled 
to treatment lost the right. They urged upon the Ministry a raise 
in the salary limit, principally that they might receive again the 
medical benefit. 
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To appreciate what it means that health insurance is successfully 
operating in Great Britain, an observer must understand the political 
and social attacks on the act during its passage and in its first years, 
and the effect of the war in drafting into the army so large a pro- 
portion of the physicians and the trained staffs of the insurance 
committees and Approved Societies. Just the same feeling was 
aroused among the doctors as is being expressed in this country ; 
women protested against the annoyance caused to them by the in- 
surance of their servants; manufacturers feared the act as the 
opening wedge of socialism. To other grounds of opposition was 
added a strong political motive; the Conservatives hoped by dis- 
crediting the act, the chief glory of the Liberal Government, to 
oust that government, so their agents were busy promoting opposi- 
tion. Most medical men, I am told, are Conservatives, especially 
the leading physicians, and ladies who have servants, especially 
many servants, are not usually ultra liberal, so that political motives 
played their part in the storm of complaint and threat which broke 
over the heads of the first administrators of the act. 

Just as they were making satisfactory headway against it came 
the war. The panels were depleted of physicians, the forces of 
clerks and administrators who were guiding medical men and 
insured persons through the mazes of its administrative procedure 
were seriously cut down and the young women who filled their 
places had, in London, to learn their new work during the nerve- 
racking air raids which marked the second stage of the World War. 

It is an administrative triumph of the first order that today 
the health insurance is fixed into the English social structure, 
the panels of physicians are filled, fourteen million English men 
and English women are receiving benefits, and criticism has been 
turned from destructive to constructive. Mere administrative 
genius alone could not account for such success, though too 
much credit cannot be given to the commanding figure of Sir 
Robert Morant, “ England’s greatest civil servant,” the engineer 
who made the act go. There must be an inherent rightness in 
the principle of health insurance which has stood the stress and 
strain of the most troubled ten years in Britain’s history and 
has emerged as an accepted part of her social order. 


Representative Opinion of Health In- 
surance in Great Britain 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


[s the summer of 1919 I had an opportunity to study at first hand 

the British system of workmen’s Health Insurance. Numerous 
criticisms of the Lloyd George Act, most of which centered around 
obvious defects in the law, had been widely circulated in the United 
States. Some of these—especially those written by American com- 
mercial insurance agents—were aimed at the very principle upon 
which this legislation is based. My purpose was to get a free ex- 
pression of British representative opinion. 

For several years, it will be remembered, there had been a steadily 
developing interest in America in legislative proposals for Health 
Insurance, as a corollary to our own recently adopted system of com- 
pulsory workmen’s compensation for industrial accidents. In the 
state of New York, within whose boundaries there are employed 
each day more than one-tenth of all the wage-earners of the whole 
country eligible to the benefits of such legislation, the Senate passed, 
in April, 1919, a well-considered Health Insurance bill by a three to 
two vote. 

Already official investigating commissions in eight states had 
reported upon the seriousness of sickness among wage-earners, 
which they found costs seven times as much dependency as do 
accidents and a total loss each year running up to more than half a 
billion dollars. The American Medical Association reported at 
length upon both the quality and quantity of medical care received 
by sick workmen and pronounced both appallingly inadequate. The 
most representative organization of employers urged that attention 
be immediately concentrated upon the prevention of sickness, and 
with a Health Insurance bill before the legislature in New York, 
the Federation of Labor declared that the most effective way to stir 
up interest in public health and industrial hygiene is to place the 
financial cost of sickness upon those responsible for it—divide it 
between the workmen and their employers and let the state supervise 
the plan as it already does the accident insurance which has stimu- 
lated our great movement for “ Safety First.” 

It was at this stage that the most energetic campaign was 
launched by commercial opponents of American social insurance in 
an apparent effort to discredit it by picturing the English Health | 
Insurance experience as a complete and dismal failure. Some re- 
sorted to assertions of the wildest nature imaginable, but more 
responsible criticism was directly chiefly at the inadequate cash bene- 
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fits paid to sick workmen; the lack of institutional and specialist 
care; and the moderate pay provided for physicians practicing 
under the British Health Insurance law. All of these features were 
so apparent that they called for no special study, and since consid- 
eration of the adequate American bill would show that these defects 
had been avoided by American draftsmen, it was sufficient for 
honest students to remark this fact and pass on. 

But criticism of another character—chiefly from American com- 
mercial insurance sources—went so far as to challenge the usefulness 
of Health Insurance in England. It was said that from this legisla- 
tion the workers had derived no benefit though British industry was 
burdened to desperation by the cost! In fact, the physicians were 
in revolt and the druggists were embittered slaves of the system—if 
one were to believe a commonplace assertion of those who attempted 
to make of the British plan a bugaboo to frighten American legisla- 
tors. 

What really is representative British opinion after seven years’ 
experience with compulsory Health Insurance? 


Attitude of Labor 


At the first opportunity, after arriving in England, I renewed an 
earlier acquaintance with W. A. Appleton, secretary of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions of Great Britain, and found him thor- 
oughly familiar with all details of the law’s operation. He after- 
ward, in a written statement, gave it as his opinion that “the law 
is in better favor now than it was at the beginning. * * * It is 
very rarely that we hear any serious complaint. * * * Occu- 
pational disease compensation, we find, needs to be supplemented by 
health insurance. It is recognized that permanent and general sick- 
ness benefits to all of the workers can be furnished most economically 
through a compulsory plan of insurance, and, although I have not 
great love for. State interference in the ordinary affairs of life, 1 am 
bound to say that the experience gained after seven years’ adminis- 
tration suggests that it would be desirable for every country to 
have a workmen’s Health Insurance system on a universal basis.” 

The views of Mr. Appleton were abundantly reinforced by 
William Cross, general secretary of the Amalgamated Slater’s Soci- 
ety of Scotland, who unhesitatingly declared that “ Health Tnsur- 
ance has been a sticcess in this country ” and “ has proved a blessing 
to the working classes.” And, he added, “ Some people were at 
first inclined to be suspicious of the scheme, and rather afraid of the 
idea of compulsion, and the system of registration which is necessary 
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for the stamping of cards in payment of the weekly contribution, 
but that is now a thing of the past as experience has proved that 
any hostility on that account has not been justified by results.” 

Arthur Henderson, then just on the point of contesting a parlia- 
mentary election with a follower of Lloyd George, nevertheless 
freely conceded the benefits of the Health Insurance Act, saying, 
“ It has undoubtedly been a great help to many thousands of workers, 
as is proved by the fact that prior to the introduction of the National 
Health Insurance scheme, many workers suffering from minor com- 
plaints were in the habit of continuing at their work and neglecting 
to obtain medical attention, with the result that the minor complaints 
developed into serious ailments which permanently afflicted the 
patient. I should without hesitation claim that the National Health 
Insurance scheme has been valuable, both in its immediate effects, 
produced by the distribution of cash payments and the provision 
of medical treatment and, more particularly, in the indirect effect 
produced by the awakening of public interest in all questions affect- 
ing the health of the people.” 

Another member of Parliament, S. Finney, member of the Execu- 
tive Board of the Miners Federation of Great Britain and fraternal 
delegate from the British Trade Union Congress to the June, 1919, 
convention of the American Federation of Labor, expressed him- 
self in even stronger terms of approval. “ The British labor move- 
ment,” he writes, “is well acquainted with the advantages of com- 
pulsory Health Insurance, and although the Lloyd-George Act is 
in need of amendment to extend its provisions, organized labor in 
Great Britain is strongly in favor of this legislation as a result of 
its own practical experience during a period of seven years. It is 
now clearly recognized that universal protection against sickness, by 
the method of compulsory legislation, is both necessary and desirable. 
Fears sometimes expressed in advance of the adoption of compul- 
sory Health Insurance, that this legislation might in some way inter- 
fere unpleasantly with the personal liberties of the wage-earners, 
have proven in practice not well founded. Only through the medium 
of compulsory Health Insurance legislation can the cost of industrial 
sickness be collected from all of the parties concerned and be equita- 
bly distributed. A vast deal of distress among wage-earners can be 
prevented in no other way.” 

Speaking for insured working women of England, Margaret 
Bondfield, assistant secretary of the National Federation of Women 
Workers of Great Britain, said: “ After experiencing the advan- 
tages of workmen’s Health Insurance in Great Britain since 1912, 
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no group affected by this legislation—imperfect as it still is—would 
think for a moment of going back to the old conditions which pre- 
ceded the adoption of the Insurance Act. * * * Social Health 
Insurance is a blessing to the many thousands who otherwise would 
be crushed below the poverty line as a result of ill health.” Mary 
Macarthur, general secretary of the British Women’s Trade Union 
League, after examining carefully the American Health Insurance 
proposal, wrote: “ You in New York and elsewhere in the United 
States are to be congratulated on having before you, ready for adop- 
tion, a Health Insurance measure so well-matured and so superior 
to the still-unperfected British Health Insurance Act 

Later, foremost representatives of the British Labor movement, 
including G. H. Stuart-Bunning, secretary, Postmen’s Federation of 
Great Britain; Tom Shaw, secretary, International Textile Federa- 
tion; James Sexton, secretary, National Union of Dock Workers; 
and C. W. Bowerman, general secretary, parliamentary committee 
of the Trade Union Congress of Great Britain, united in declaring 
that “No one in Great Britain would seriously think for a moment 
of abrogating the Insurance Act. If any one was foolish enough to 
attempt it, the workers in particular would resist. * * Pie the 
Act has been a good thing for the workers both as individuals and 
as members of labor organizations. The workers now go to the 
doctor in earlier stages of illness than when they were compelled 
to pay for medical attendance. They can also afford to rest up until 
they are fit to return to work. * * * The greatest single weak- 
ness of the British system is the permission given the commercial 
insurance companies to form and to operate ‘approved societies ’ 
for the purposes of the Act. We are glad to:see that in America the 
proposed bill provides for the exclusion of these interests so that 
American workers will have a more nearly perfect system than we 
have had. * * * Comparatively little can be done under work- 
men’s compensation to meet the sickness problem. * * * Of 
course, the most economical and safe plan is to make the insurance 
cover all workers as well as all forms of illness and this means that 
the plan must be compulsory, if the employers are to pay their 
share.” 

So much for representative trade union opinion. But what of 
the “ oppressed employers me 


Opinions of Employers 


Very-early in my survey, in order to talk with interested repre- 
sentatives of employers of the widest influence, I visited the London 
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headquarters of the British Manufacturers’ Association, and in con- 
ference with several of the officers was told that Health Insurance, 
in spite of weaknesses in the organization of the British plan, con- 
fers many benefits and “any proposal to repeal the Act would 
meet with very considerable opposition on the part of those directly 
interested.” I went next to the London and District Association of 
Engineering Employers, whose courteous chairman assured me that 
‘““ At the time that the Health Insurance Act was proposed a certain 
amount of protest was raised as to the extra burden imposed on 
industry. But since legislation has been introduced, there is no 
evidence apparent that the measure has had the detrimental effect 
suggested. I think it is undoubtedly the general opinion that legis- 
lation of this nature is sound in principle. The Act may be altered 
in detail; it will not be revoked. In fact, the law has recently been 
extended without opposition from the employers.” 

The employers’ delegate from Great Britain to the official Inter- 
national Labor Conference, Washington, 1919, D. S. Majoribanks, 
said: “I have never heard any complaint from the English manu- 
facturers I come across as to any difficulty in adjusting themselves 
or rather their business arrangements to meet the requirements of 
the Health Insurance Act. Certainly, my firm had none. Person- 
ally, I think the Act has been definitely beneficial to the work people 
and ought to be extended. I would not favor any movement for its 
repeal.” And A. G. White, the employers’ secretary for the Indus- 
trial Council for the Building Industry, declared: ‘“ The British 
Health Insurance system is now working with reasonable smoothness 
and I think the plan is gaining in popularity. Many statements re- 
garding feigned sickness on the part of the insured workmen are 
grotesque exaggerations.” 

But the doctors in England—are they “up in arms” against 
Health Insurance? 

Observations of Physicians 

I called on Dr. Alfred Cox, medical secretary of the British 
Medical Association. He was in general industrial practice for 
twenty years and has been closely associated with the operations of 
the Health Insurance system since its introduction in 1912. “The 
great majority of those members of our profession who are working 
the system would, I am sure,” said Dr. Cox, “strongly resist any 
attempt to repeal the Health Insurance Act. It may not be—it is 
not—an ideal system, but most of the 14,000 doctors who give ser- 
vice under it believe that they are better off, and that their patients 
are better off, medically speaking, since the Act than before it.” 
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Dr. Cox, from his advantageous position for observation, says 
without hesitancy that “The operation of the system has brought 
under the notice of the doctors many cases which formerly went 
untreated. * * * Wage-earners covered by the system are re- 
ceiving medical care that is more nearly adequate. * * * The 
average income of doctors who are working under the insurance 
system has been increased by the Act. * * * There can be no 
doubt that the Act has led to much greater interest being taken by 
the medical profession in public health matters.” 

In a letter of more recent date, Dr. Cox writes: “ Incidentally 
the Act has thrown the limelight on medical practice in some areas 
and among some people, which though very searching and painful at 
the moment, will have an excellent ultimate effect on all concerned.” 

Does this suggest why some doctors fear the adoption of Health 
Insurance in America? 

“T am glad,” continues Dr. Cox, “ to see that the American pro- 
posal is to provide all necessary medical, surgical and nursing atten- 
dance and treatment and dental services. In this your proposal is 
distinctly superior to our system, though we shall get all these things 
in time—some of them soon. * * * Health Insurance with the 
improvements you propose to introduce offers the only plan con- 
sistent with self-respect, for it is wrong to encourage the continuance 
of a condition where a considerable proportion of the population is 
depending on the charity of some of the public and the charity of the 
medical profession.” 

Numerous practicing physicians expressed similar opinions. It 
was frequently asserted by them that the incomes of physicians in 
the industrial districts had been doubled or trebled as a result of 
Health Insurance, and that of course their work and responsibilities 
had also been increased. 

An interview with Sir William Samuel Glyn-Jones, secretary- 
registrar of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, proved 
most illuminating. “In the main the Health Insurance Act is now 
working smoothly,” he informed me. ‘There can be no question 
that the fourteen million insured persons are receiving infinitely 
better medical aid than they did before.” Sir William stressed 
particularly the value of the supervision that Health Insurance com- 
mittees have furnished for the first time as a salutary check upon 
medical work. 

Conclusions of Administrators 

While I was in England, I picked up the report of the Ministry 

of Reconstruction on Public Health, Of the preventive value of the 
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Insurance Act these authorities say: ‘‘ The practical administration 
of this novel provision immediately threw into a strong relief the 
somewhat dehumanized characteristics of the public health system, 
together with the narrowness of its limitations and the inadequacy 
of its administrative provisions. The attention thus drawn to these 
conditions not only stimulated provision for the direct alleviation of 
existing suffering, but also encouraged the rediscovery, as it were, 
following the course of evolution of medical science, of a humaner 
principle of prevention, as the means by which the sufferings of the 
individual could best be relieved or averted. IN ANOTHER GENERAL 
RESPECT THE INSURANCE ACT ENTIRELY ALTERED THE PREVIOUS 
POSITION. IT CREATED A NEW BODY OF ORGANIZED PUBLIC OPINION, 
WITH A FINANCIAL INTEREST IN THE IMPROVEMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH.” 

From the standpoint of administration, I regard as especially 
significant the conclusions of Thomas Neill, chairman of the 
National Amalgamated Approved Society. “ Health insurance,” he 
said, “is coming into its own. The misrepresentations, for political 
and other purposes, with which the Act of 1912 was assailed—fol- 
lowed, as they were, by the great upheaval of the War—has kept 
back the carrying out of the reforms in administration which the 
working of the Act showed to be necessary, and, consequently, the 
advantages which would have accrued. It is a measure which has 
done great good, and will continue to be of greater advantage to the 
millions of people who come within its operation. The Act has 
brought to light conditions under which people are working and has 
undoubtedly resulted in greater interest being taken in public health 
questions.” 

One of the high officials of the Ministry of Health told me that 
deputation after deputation of workers whose increasing incomes 
carried them above the insurance limit came to the Insurance Com- 
missioners and to the Minister to press for amendments to extend 
the insurable limit so that they might again be covered by the law. 

“These deputations represented not only Approved Societies and 
Trades Unions,” he declared, “ but large employers including rep- 
resentatives of the railway interest and one of the largest tramway 
concerns in the kingdom. The general manager of a great tramway 
undertaking told us frankly that he intended to pay contributions for 
all his workers who had hitherto been in insurance, whether they 
were still legally in insurance or not. A powerful deputation from 
the Joint Committee of Approved Societies representing some six 
millions of insured persons and including J. H. Thomas, M. P., the 
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well-known leader of the railway workers, went to Bonar Law to 
press for immediate legislation. The only opposition which was 
offered in the House of Commons came from a small group of doc- 
tors, and in the House of Lords there was no opposition at all.” 

Reference to the Parliamentary Debates shows that not a single 
employer in either the House of Commons or the House of Lords 
offered a word of objection to the bill, although it meant that em- 
ployers would again become liable for the payment of their share 
of the weekly contribution in respect of something like a million 
persons. Said one high government official, “I doubt if any one of 
us in 1912 was sanguine enough to suppose that such a complete 
revolution in public opinion could be accomplished in comparatively 
so short a time.” 

Representative opinion of British citizens from all interested 
groups is to the effect that their Health Insurance Act, despite its 
many obvious imperfections, has been a great step in advance. Em- 
ployers generally have accepted the principle as sound and believe 
the law should be extended. Representatives of labor say that com- 
pulsory Health Insurance has been a great blessing to hundreds of 
thousands of wage earning men and women, while representatives of 
the medical profession declare the Act is much more acceptable to 
physicians now than it was in the beginning. Druggists agree that the 
law is easy to operate in so far as it affects them, and government 
officials in considering its further development are chiefly concerned 
with efforts to improve administration and liberalize benefits. 

My own conclusion after six most interesting weeks among all 
kinds of people in England is that the British Health Insurance sys- 
tem is working more smoothly than it deserves! The law itself is 
unnecessarily cumbersome in its administrative features, and the 
benefits are inadequate. But all of these defects and many more are 
thoroughly well-known to the inhabitants of the “nice little, tight 
little, isle.” Year by year, they are improving their Act. Little by 
little they are adding features already in the American bill. To 
argue that America should not adopt the insurance method in deal- 
ing with the sickness of wage-earners because the British plan is not 
yet satisfactory, is as silly as it is disingenuous. America would be 
indeed short-sighted if she did not avoid the mistakes of other coun- 
tries and profit by their experience. In accident insurance and pre- 
vention, we have done better than other countries. There is no 
reason for supposing that we cannot greatly improve upon foreign 
experience in this related field of workmen’s Health Insurance. 


Supreme Court Approves Exclusive 
State Fund 


WV 7ORKMEN’S accident insurance through exclusive state funds 
has now been upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 
The favorable decision was handed down December 20, 1920, in a 
case! brought against the Ohio workmen’s compensation law. In 
this action an employer assailed the constitutionality of that feature 
of the act which prohibits commercial insurance companies from 
doing business in the compensation field and provides for insuring 
all accident risks at actual cost in an exclusive state fund. 
In approving the state fund legislation, and sustaining the favor- 
able decision of the Ohio supreme court, the United States supreme 
court’s opinion says: 


We are unable to yield to the contention that the legislation or the 
requirement transcends the power of the state, or in any way violates 
the constitution of the United States. The law expressed the constitu- 
tional and legislative policy of the state to be that the compensation to 
workmen for injuries received in their employment was a matter of 
public concern, and should not be left to the individual employer or 
employee, or be dependent upon or influenced by the hazards of contro- 
versy or litigation, or inequality of conditions. There was an attempt 
at the accommodation of the new policy to old conditions in the con- 
cession to employers to deal directly with their employees, but there 
was precaution against failure in the provision of Section 22 giving 
discretion to the commission to withdraw the concession. After a few 
years’ experience, that discretion was turned into a duty and by the 
amendment of March 20, 1917, the concession was taken away from those 
employers who indemnified themselves by insurance. This was con- 
sidered necessary to execute the policy of the state, and we are unable 
to yield to the contention that property rights or contract rights had 
accrued against it. 


The argument against the state fund act, the court holds, 
discloses “a narrow conception of sovereignty.” Declaring that 
“we are not disposed to extend the discussion,” and that the 
case is, indeed, “in narrow compass,” the opinion says: “ We are 
only called upon to consider its relation to and possible effect 
upon the policy of a workmen’s compensation law and we can 
readily see that it may be, as it is said the experience of Ohio 
demonstrated, inimical to the policy to permit the erection of an 


interest or a power that may be exerted against it or its subsi- 
diary provisions.” 


1 Thornton v. Duffy, No. 76 of October term, 1920. 


Labor Legislation as Recommended in 
Governors’ Messages 


ORTY state legislatures met in January. With industrial prob- 

lems—especially unemployment—urgently claiming the atten- 
tion of the entire country, the messages now available from thirty- 
two of the governors indicate a general recognition of the need of 
legislation for the protection of wage-earners. Nevertheless, with 
but few exceptions, they fail to meet the existing situation with 
constructive proposals either for immediate relief of unemployment 
or for premanent promotion of safety and health. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The four governors who took up the problem of unemployment made 
recommendations looking to temporary relief through a stimulation of road 
building and other public works or through encouraging business enterprises. 
Beyond this, the only constructive suggestion appears in the message of the 
governor of Massachusetts, who proposed that departments seeking appro- 
priations should be made to estimate in advance their requirements for periods 
of the next five or ten years so that the legislature could proceed with the 
projects according to their comparative urgency, making special effort to 
reserve as much of the work as possible for periods of industrial depression. 
This, it was pointed out, would serve to relieve unemployment while at the 
same time effecting a saving for the commonwealth. 


MATERNITY AND INFANCY PROTECTION 


Seven governors called attention to the need of legislation for the pro- 
tection of maternity and infancy. Five urged that provisions be made for 
personal care of the mother and her child. Three recommended the granting 
or enlargement of mothers’ pensions. One, the governor of New Jersey, 
proposed that legislation be enacted to prevent the employment of any woman 
six weeks before and six weeks after the birth of her child. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Significantly the recommendations made by fourteen executives with 
respect to workmen’s compensation were in the direction of strengthening 
existing statutes. Some governors suggested that the scope of their laws 
be broadened, either by including additional groups of employers and em- 
ployees or by covering occupational diseases as well as accidents. Others 
advocated shortening the waiting period and increasing the benefits. Measures 
aimed to make administration more prompt and effective, and enforcement 
certain, were also proposed. Insurance received much attention, one of the 
governors recommending that a special fund be created by the levy of a fixed 
charge on industry, out of which supplementary payments could be made to 


surviving dependents according to their needs. 


LL 


GOVERNMENT INVESTIGATOR FINDS STATE FUNDS SUPERIOR 


HE United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Hookstadt, has just completed an investigation of compensation insurance 
systems in twenty-one states and two Canadian provinces. Included in the investi- 
gation were nine states with exclusive state funds, nine with competitive state funds 
and five with no state funds. 


It was found that in 1919 stock companies wrote about $91,000,000 in premiums, 
the mutual companies $27,000,000 and the state funds $33,000,000. 2 On the 
whole, comparing the best state funds with the best insurance carriers —which 
Mr. Hookstadt considered the fairest method of comparison—“ THE STATE 
FUNDS ARE SUPERIOR. They are certainly superior as regards cost; they are 
equal as regards financial security; and they are a little better as regards service. 


Mr. Hookstadt also found that the dual system of administration under a com- 
petitive system compared unfavorably with the administration of an exclusive fund. 
“In a competitive state the commission, instead of doing things, sees to it that 
somebody else does the work. The commission supervises, follows up, and checks 
up the insurance carriers who are supposed to make the payments. It takes almost 
as much time and costs as much money and requires as many employees to do the 
follow-up work, if it is to be done adequately, as it does to do the work originally. 
* * * Jn an exclusive fund state, accidents are reported to the commission only; 
under a competitive system, accidents are reported by the employer to the insurance 
company and also to the commission. Furthermore, under the latter system both 
the insurance company and the commission must receive and investigate compen- 
sation claims, which results in unnecessary duplication of effort.” 


The cost of this dual system of administration is emphasized by comparison of 
the total administrative expense in exclusive fund states and in competitive states. 
The administrative costs of the former “ are stated in thousands of dollars, whereas 
the latter run into millions. For example, compare the exclusive state fund of 
Ontario ($152,000) with the competitive insurance state of California ($2,582,000) 
or the exclusive state fund of Ohio ($279,000) with the competitive insurance state of 
Pennsylvania ($4,866,000) and the private insurance state of Illinois ($2,876,000).” 


The cost of compensation insurance to employers under different insurance 
systems may be best indicated by the proportion of insurance premiums devoted to 
expenses and profits of the carrier. ‘‘ The average expense ratio of stock companies 
is approximately 3736 per cent.; of mutual companies, about 20 per cent.; of 
competitive state funds, about 12146 per cent.; and of exclusive state funds, from 
5 to 7% per cent. UNDER AN EXCLUSIVE STATE FUND, THEREFORE, THE 
COST TO EMPLOYERS WOULD BE 30 PER CENT. LESS THAN UNDER STOCK 
INSURANCE AND 12% PER CENT. LESS THAN UNDER MUTUAL INSURANCE. 
The total saving to insured employers of the United States, if all-were insured in 
exclusive state funds, would be over $30,000,000 annually.” 


“As regards service, * * * a comparison of the best managed state fund 
with one of the best managed private companies shows that the best state fund is 
more prompt in its payments than the best private company. Another significant 
fact developed by the investigation is that self-insured employers, whom one would 
expect to pay promptly, are no more prompt in this respect than either state funds 
or private carriers. As regards liberality of payment, most of the state funds are 
more liberal in this respect than either stock or mutual companies.” 


Investigations of commercial insurance company practices in Illinois and New 
York showed serious under-payments and evasions on the part of certain carriers. 


; As to security to both employer and employee, Mr. Hookstadt finds failure or 
insolvency “practically inconceivable as far as the exclusive state funds are con- 
cerned,” and further—“ thus far not a single injured workman has lost one cent 
of compensation because of the insolvency of state insurance funds, competitive or 
exclusive, nor has any large mutual company become insolvent. On the other 
hand, there have been several disastrous failures of private stock companies during 


the last three or four years. These failures have resulted in hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in unpaid claims.’’ 


Reprints of ape report, as published in Monthly Labor Review 


of Labor Statistics, of the United States Bureau 


ecember, 1920, may be had upon request of the Bureau at Washington, D. C 


————————————————————— 
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REHABILITATION FOR INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLES 


Six governors referred to the new federal act for the rehabilitation of 
workers maimed in industry extending financial aid to the states that meet these 
funds with appropriations of their own. Five requested their legislatures to 
endorse the executive acceptance of the act and make the necessary appropria- 
tions. One governor, while emphasizing the importance of effective action and 
recommending that such work should be assigned to the vocational board along 
with vocational education, deferred to legislative discretion for the scope of 
the measure to be taken by the state. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LABOR DEPARTMENTS 


Sixteen governors advocated the reorganization and consolidation of 
administrative departments. This was done on grounds of economy, of avoid- 
ing duplication of activity and of achieving a greater efficiency. Of these, 
five mentioned particularly the industrial, labor and welfare departments. One 
governor, however, pointed out the dangers underlying such undertakings, 
and cautioned against a mistaken financial frugality that would impair the 
large social, humanitarian and industrial activities of the states. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Methods for dealing with industrial disputes, strikes and lockouts were 
considered by nine governors. While proposals for mediation were generally 
approved, the majority expressed themselves as opposed to extremely drastic 
measures, such as compulsory arbitration and the issuance of injunctions. 
One governor, however, requested an appropriation for the maintenance of the 
state constabulary which he had revived during a recent tramway strike, 
suggesting that the department be placed under the Adjutant General. 
Another governor recommended legislation which would make a secret ballot 
the antecedent to any strike which the State would recognize as legal. Gov- 
ernor Allen, declaring that the much discussed Industrial Court of Kansas 
had been so crowded by public utilities matters, also under its jurisdiction, that 
it had been able to deal with only a few of the most urgent industrial situations, 
recommended that the court be relieved of utility matters. 


HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 


As to hours of employment, two governors recommended legislation 
establishing an eight-hour day for children and three did for women and chil- 
dren. One governor, however, expressed some misgivings with regard to the 
wisdom of such laws being applied to women on the score that such restrictions 
might possibly result in discrimination against them in securing employment. 
The governor of Wisconsin, taking a more advanced stand, endorsed a basic 
eight-hour day for men, as well as for women and children, while in New 
Jersey the governor proposed that women be prohibited from working at 
night in manufacturing establishments. 


CHILD LABOR 


Two executives recognized child labor as an evil, and urged laws for its 
strict regulation or abolition. 


Annual Business Meeting 


HE fourteenth annual business meeting of the American As- 

sociation for Labor Legislation was held at Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on Thursday, December 30, 1920, with Henry R. Seager 
of the Executive Committee in the chair. 


Minutes of the preceding meeting were approved, without read- 
ing, as published in the Amertcan Lapor LecisLaTION Review for 
March, 1920, pp. 69-80. 

Report of Work for 1920 was read by the secretary, John B. 
Andrews, and adopted for printing (see page 112). Financial State- 
ment was read by the assistant secretary, Irene Osgood Andrews, in 
the absence of the treasurer, Adolph Lewisohn, and referred to the 
chartered public accountants (see p. 117). 


For the Committee on Nominations Henry R. Seager reported a 
list of proposed officers and members of the General Administrative 
Council which were elected as follows: 


General Officers . 


President, THoMAS L, CHADBOURNE, Assistant Secretary, IRENE Oscoop 


New York City. ANDREWS. 
Secretary, JoHN B. Anvrews, 131 Treasurer, ApoLpH LEwisoHN, New 
East 23d St. New York City. York City. 


Vice-Presidents 


Jane Appams, Chicago. V. Evertr Macy, New York City. 
Joun R. Commons, Madison, Wis. Littian D. Wa tp, New York City. 
Rosert W. peForest, New York City. Frertx M. Warsurc, New York City. 
Irvine FisHrer, New Haven. Wooprow Witson, Washington. 
Morton D. Hutt, Chicago. STEPHEN S. Wise, New York City. 


Executive Committee 


Henry W. Farnam, New Haven, Honorary President. 


Mary Anperson, Washington. Sam A, LewisoHn, New York City. 

R. J. CALDWELL, New York City. James M. Lyncu, Syracuse. 

Epwin F. Gay, New York City, Otro T. Mattery, Philadelphia. 

SamMuEL McCune Linpsay, New Henry R. Seacer, New York City. . 
York City. The President and the Secretary. 


R. M. Littte, New York City. 
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General Administrative Council 
(In Addition to the Officers) 


F. A. Actanp, Ottawa, Canada. 
Frerrx Apter, New York City. 
Leo Arnstein, New York City. 


Grorce E. Barnett, Baltimore. 
Mary Bearp, Boston. 
Linna E. Bresette, Topeka. 


Ina M. Cannon, Boston. 

DanteL L. Crase, Cleveland. 

JosePpH P. CHAMBERLAIN, New York 
City. 

Morris L. Cooke, Germantown, Pa. 

E. J. CornisH, New York City. 

Mrs. L. Luetia Cox, Indianapolis. 

Frep. C. Croxton, Columbus. 


J. Lionpercer Davis, St. Louis. 

Mites M. Dawson, New York City. 

Henry S. Dennison, Framingham, 
Mass. 

Epwarp T. Devine, New York City. 

bid arias B. Dickson, Montclair, 

Pau. H. Dovuctas, Chicago. 

Mary E. Dreter, New York City. 

T. J. Durry, Columbus. 

James Duncan, Quincy, Mass. 


Orro M. Expuirz, New York City. 
Morris L. Ernst, New York City. 


Epwarp A. FiLeng, Boston. 
Joun A. Frrcu, New York City. 
Fettx FRANKFURTER, Cambridge. 
Wii1aMm Frencu, San Francisco. 
Awnprew FurusetH, Washington. 


JosEPHINE GotpMARK, New York 
City. , ey 
WAM Green, Indianapolis. 


E. G. Hatt, Minneapolis. 

Auice Hamitton, Cambridge. 

M. B. Hammonp, Columbus. 

J. J. Hanntey, Milwaukee. 

Henry J. Harris, Washington. 
Lronarp W. Harcu, New York City. 
Mrs. Lucy Hewitt, Newburgh. 


Mrs. Heren Hartiey Jenkins, New 
York City. 


Hiram W. Jounson, San Francisco. 
W. A. Juvian, Cincinnati. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, New York City. 

Mrs. THomas W. Lamont, Engle- 
wood, N. J. 

Joun A. Lapp, Chicago. 

Wut1AMm Draper Lewis, 
delphia. 

Owen R. Lovejoy, New York City. 


Phila- 


Davin A. McCass, Princeton. 
Acners Nestor, Chicago. 


T. V. O’Connor, Buffalo. 

Mrs. Dantet O’Day, Rye, N. Y. 

W. F. Ocsurn, New York City. 

Epwin V. O’Hara, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Marie BANKHEAD OWEN, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 


Arroy S. Puutiirs, St. Louis. 
Mrs. JoHN T. Pratt, New York City. 
Orto J. Prick, Rochester. 


G. D. Ropertson, Ottawa, Canada. 
Jutius Rosenwa.p, Chicago. 
Joun A. Ryan, Washington. 


Anstey K. Satz, San Francisco. 

L. E. Suepparp, Cedar Rapids. 

Fiorence Stuns, New York City. 

N. I. Stone, Rochester. 

Mrs. Wittarp StraicHt, New York 
City. 

Ipa M. TarBett, New York City. 


F, W. Taussic, Cambridge. 
Francis Tyson, Pittsburgh. 


Mrs. F. A. VANDERLIP, Scarborough, 
iNeeY- 

Mary Van Kteecx, New York City. 

Cuartes H. Verritt, Washington. 

A. R. Warner, Chicago. 

Wit1am B. Wirson, Washington. 

C. E. A. Wrnstow, New Haven. 

Epwin E. Wirts, Madison. 

Rosert B. Wotr, New York City. 


B. Lortnc Younc, Auburndale, Mass. 


The hour having arrived for the public discussion of the legis- 
lative program, the business meeting adjourned. 


Joun B. Anprews, Secretary. 


Report of Work 
1920 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


HE work of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
for the year 1920 has been very similar to the activities of the 
preceding year, reported in detail in our first quarterly Review for 
the year. There have been no revolutionary changes in policy, but 
the day by day work of our specially trained staff has continued. 
Facts have been gathered through various investigations, reports 
written and published, numerous conferences held for the representa- 
tive consideration of the various subjects on our program, and an 
unusually large number of bills drafted for introduction in Congress 
and in the legislatures of the various states. Active legislative cam- 
paigns have been conducted and some carefully considered measures 
placed upon the statute books as a result of our efforts. 

As usual, our endeavors to secure adequate workmen’s acci- 
dent compensation laws have been the most important continuous 
line of activity. During 1920 the workmen’s compensation laws 
of thirty-six states have been critically analyzed. By means of the 
“deadly parallel” we have brought into sharp relief the good and the 
bad provisions. This device has been found especially effective in 
securing amendments to improve existing laws, as it brings out 
prominently specific failures to come up to what are now regarded as 
adequate workmen’s compensation standards. Local officials, busy 
with the multitudinous details of their administrative work, have 
frequently responded to the suggestions thus made in a most encour- 
aging and co-operative spirit. A considerable number of amend- 
ments have been drafted upon request, and several bills—for which 
we have prepared a basic model as the result of several years’ ex- 
perience and observation—have been prepared through our office 
and our national committee on social insurance. A bill drafted by 
the Association last year was introduced in Congress by Senator 
Jones of Washington state, to provide a system of accident com- 
pensation for workmen in private employment in the District of 
Columbia. Among the more important of the accident insurance 
bills, thus drafted, are the two companion bills introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Johnson of California, during the month of 
December, to provide workmen’s accident compensation for long- 
shoremen and for seamen. This work has been done not only upon 
request, but in the closest co-operation with the wage-earners most 
directly concerned and upon suggestions received from numerous 
administrative officials. The preparation of these measures has 
involved a series of conferences, through our social insurance com- 
mittee, extending over a period of several months. 


—_—~ 
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The Association has been actively interested in congressional 
legislation to provide vocational rehabilitation for military cripples, 
and even before this new development in compensation legislation 
had been put in operation our efforts were extended in an attempt 
to secure somewhat similar vocational retraining for industrial 
cripples. Our vigorous campaign of education will be remembered 
by members of the Association, hundreds of whom participated 
actively in bringing about the enactment in the Spring of 1920 of 
the Fess-Kenyon Act. In advance of the enactment of this law by 
Congress, the Association had set about to stimulate action by 
states in order that they might, without loss of time, avail themselves 
of the federal co-operation and financial aid in this important work. 
Legislative action is being taken with encouraging rapidity by the 
states, eight states having already enacted laws accepting the federal 
act. Our Association is now submitting for the assistance of legis- 
lators a standard bill for state legislation, drafted in co-operation 
with the federal board. 

There was comparatively little legislative activity looking to 
workmen’s health insurance, because few legislatures were in 
session during 1920, and most of those were not in the northern 
industrial states. In New York, where organized labor’s health 
snsurance bill was re-introduced following its passage by the New 
York State Senate in 1919, it was necessary to meet a campaign of 
vigorous but unprincipled opposition. The appeal to prejudice, 
which is so much easier than the appeal to facts, was resorted to 
by certain representatives of commercial groups, in an attempt to 
discredit the work of several organizations that have been in the field 
continuously for a number of years. Perhaps the outstanding con- 
tribution of the year came from the New York Women Voters’ 
League which, after a special investigation, disclosed to public view 
the practices of the now discredited so-called “Daly Lobby” at 
Albany. Their report was reprinted in our March Review. Through 
this Rewiew and our other methods of publicity, we have continued 
to report upon the advances in health legislation in other industrial 
countries, and, complying with frequent requests, we have been of 
service in the various states by supplying fact literature and drafts 
of bills. 

For a number of years, the Association has been interested in 
legislation which prohibits the gainful employment of women for 
a period of some weeks at the time of childbirth. In connection, also, 
with the health insurance campaign special attention has been given 
to maternity protection and maternity insurance. During the 
past year our organization has co-operated by giving support to the 
federal maternity protection legislation recently passed by the United 
States Senate, and has besides responded to opportunities for co- 
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operation with groups in the various states preparing the way for 
much-needed state action—more especially in Massachusetts, where 
an official legislative commission has, this month, reported unani- 
mously in favor of maternity protection legislation. From time to 
time throughout the year our publications have outlined the progress 
toward action by the states, and our standard bill for state legislation 
is now available. 

The Association’s activities in the field of safety and 
health have always been closely related to campaigns for insur- 
ance against accidents, occupational diseases and sickness. During 
the past year we have conferred with industrial commissioners and, 
through correspondence with state and federal officials and num- 
erous employers and trade unionists, have endeavored to emphasize 
the importance of preventative work. 

Until the present year, our social insurance committee had not 
devoted a great amount of time to consideration of a specific bill 
for old age pensions through state legislation. But the enactment 
by Congress in the Spring of 1920 of the old age retirement and 
disability insurance law for approximately a third of a million fed- 
eral government employees—a measure which had the vigorous 
support of our membership—aroused new interest in the subject. 
Upon request of state organizations, we prepared in suggestive form 
an old age pension bill, which will probably be introduced in a 
number of states this coming winter. In this connection, members 
of our committee conferred with representatives of the Pennsylvania 
official commission and were thus favored with the findings from 
that important industrial state. 

In the course of the year—as in all the years of our activity— 
our office has been called upon to supply an immense amount of 
information with reference to protective laws for women. 
Although we have not, for obvious reasons, directed our energies 
toward the drafting of bills in this field except on very rare occasions, 
yet the Association has been of considerable service in bringing about 
the enactment of new laws. We have also resisted efforts to annul 
existing legislation, and have from time to time supplied serviceable 
information when these laws have been attacked in the courts. 

This year our standard bill for one day of rest in seven 
was introduced in Congress by Senator Calder of New York, to 
provide such protection for workers in private employment in the 
District of Columbia. Other bills, following this standard form, 
have also been prepared and submitted upon request to several states. 
For timely convenience, the standard draft for this state legislation 
has been republished in our December Review. 

There has been much interest, during the past eighteen months, 
in the problem of long hours of work in continuous processes. 
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Every authoritative study of the two-shift system makes more clear 
the desirability of the eight-hour, or three-shift, system. At our 
annual meeting in Columbus, Ohio, in 1916, a special committee of 
the Association presented a tentative bill for federal legislation, to 
require the adoption of the three-shift system in certain continuous 
processes. At the time there was a great scarcity of labor and oppo- 
nents declared that it would be impossible to institute the three- 
shift system then. It has recently been suggested that if additional 
voluntary cfforts on the part of employment managers and engineers 
should {ail to bring about the universal adoption of the three-shift 
system in these continucus processes, it may be necessary to make 
such modifications as may appear desirable in our earlier draft and 
have the biil introduced for legislative action. 

Widespread unemployment has again forced itself upon public 
attention, and with it has come suddenly a greatly increased de- 
mand for our publications on this subject, issued during the serious 
industrial depression of 1914-1915. To meet the numerous requests 
we have recently reprinted by thousands the “Standard Recom- 
mendations for Unemployment Relief and Prevention,” which we 
formulated and published in our voluminous report or “Survey of 
Unemployment” in November, 1915, following an investigation of 
activities in one hundred and fifteen different communities. Con- 
sistently—and_persistently—we have urged federal legislation to 
place the national public employment service upon an adequate, 
permanent basis. A bill was reported favorably in the Spring of 
1920, but has not been reached on the calendar of either House. 
Significantly, also, requests have come recently from a number of 
states for copies of our unemployment insurance bill, prepared by 
our special committee, several years ago. Apparently legislation on 
this subject will be introduced in a number of states in 1921. 

A considerable number of speeches by members of the staff 
were delivered before various organizations. This is an important 
but a very time-consuming method of presenting our program of 
work to the public. It is chiefly valuable in supplementing the work 
of our representatives at legislative hearings, at state capitols and 
before congressional committees. 

The secretary attended a number of conventions during the 
year, often presenting, upon request, some phase of our labor legis- 
lation program. The number of such conventions attended this year 
was somewhat less than usual, owing to the increased cost of travel. 

The four issues of our quarterly AMERICAN Lapor LEGISLATION 
Review this year have been packed full of ammunition for imme- 
diate educational and legislative campaigns. Perhaps one of the 
most useful, though not the most popular, is our annual summary 
of labor laws which, since the initial issue in 1909, we have regularly 
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supplied to our members and the public immediately after the ad- 
journment of the state legislatures. One of the most popular of our 
regular publications is the annually revised edition of our pam- 
phlet and map entitled “Standards for Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws.” The first print of 10,000 copies revised to November 1, 
1920, is already practically exhausted. Another publication in this 
field, which has been in great demand, is the reprint, “State Accident 
Insurance Funds a Demonstrated Success in America,” by Miles M. 
Dawson. This has been issued to the extent of several thousand 
copies and a second printing is to be made. In all, the Association’s 
work in 1920 required the printing of 42,500 copies of seven different 
publications, in addition to the distribution of 22,770 copies of 
twelve different publications previously printed. It may be men- 
tioned here that during the year a complete set of our REVIEW was 
donated to the Library of Louvain to help rebuild the library 
destroyed during the war; the Library of the League of Nations 
purchased a complete file of the Review and now subscribes regu- 
larly; and requests for our publications have come from Australia, 
China and India, as well as from public officials in Japan and the 
Argentine. The press department, in addition to sending out 52 
general news stories and articles to the daily, labor and medical 
press during the year, prepared 11 exclusive articles, interviews and 
editorials upon request, reaching a wide and desirable circulation. 
Legislative developments in 1920 made it possible to do some 
especially effective educational work through the press of the 
country in co-operation with other organizations. Increasing de- 
mands from publications for special data for editorial use were met 
by correspondence and by personal conferences with editors and 
writers interested in current legislative proposals and progress. 
Great encouragement for the continued effectiveness of the Asso- 
ciation’s work is found in the membership record for 1920. 
Unflagging support of the members has brought the total paid mem- 
bership for the year up to 3,124, as compared with 3,081 for 1919. In 
1920 there were 2,528 renewals and 596 new members; in 1919, 
2,451 renewals and 630 new members. During 1920 hundreds of 
personal letters were sent out by the membership department, 
answering inquiries about the Association’s work, and sixty-four 
different circular letters, totalling 57,439 copies, have been mailed. 
Of these, 21,994 were letters of information, announcements, reports 
and suggestions to members, and the remainder letters to organiza- 
tions, libraries, public officials, legislators and individuals, acquaint- 
ing them with the Association’s program and bringing to their atten- 


tion data of an educational character bearing upon pending legis- 
lation, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
Tweive Montus Enpep DecemBer 31, 1920 


Balance, January 1, 1920, per cash book........-.+eeeeeee reer $980.09 
Receipts: 
Membership contributions ..........++s+eeeee eres $39,217 .62 
Sale Ot) MLCPACUTE) 1. see Lheuraccle oe oom ees sae geen 398.91 
Interest on bank balance.......-.sseeeeeseee renee 64.34 
39,680.87 
$40,660.96 
Disbursements: 
Salaries: 
Administrative, editorial and research.......... $19,817.22 
Stenographic and clerical ......-.-+-++see+seeee: 6,342.71 
Printing and engraving: 
A. A. L. L. Review and reports........-.++++-- $2,891.88 
Circulars, enclosures, et......-++eeeee reer ress 1,815.68 
Pamphlets ....... 6020s cece denen ete cence 387.97 
rE ne PC ae a 2,086.35 
Stationery and office supplies......-+-++++-++ee0: 1,462.24 
Traveling expenses ....-..-.-ee eee ee ener t errr eees 1,072.19 
Freight and express.....-..eseseeeree rere es teees 157.37 
Telephone and telegraph.....-.-+.++++++seerrrees 326.24 
Rent and, light... 0c... .ecwcsecese ert ere scents: 1,936.00 
Books, Clippings, etc........+sessereesteeeteeeees 176.34 
Office expense ... 66s. sete e ee ee Ween eres onsen es 342.12 
Committee expense ...--..ee reer reece eee eee eee 224.85 
Annual dinner (Receipts from ticket sales de- 
OSHEC 1921) 2 cena eves nes 5- + enn teenies teres 977 .50 
RivecellamcOus tcc ce lone wis «++ 2+ ticuetoimiaiensies ores on 227 .96 


—__——_— 40,244.62 


Balance, per cash book December BAG | AVC a CS ORS $416.34 


We have audited the cash receipts and disbursements of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation for the year ended December 31, 1920, as stated by its records, and 
we certify that the above statement is a correct summary of the transactions for the 
period as shown by the cash book. The receipts for 1920, as recorded in the cash book, 
were deposited with banks to the credit of the Association, and all disbursements of cash 
were supported by properly receipted vouchers. The cash balance at December 31, 1920, 
was verified by us. 
Price, WATERHOUSE & Co., 


Chartered Accountants. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


International Relations of Labor. By Davip HuNTER MILLER. New 


York, Knopf, 1921. 77 p. 


In this attractive little volume Mr. Miller explains authoritatively the devel- 
opment of the labor provisions of the Peace Treaty. He agrees with Chamber- 
lain and Parkinson as to broad treaty-making power of United States; thinks 
public sentiment too strongly in favor of labor legislation to permit America 
to lag behind international standards; and regards official international labor 
conferences as “a very wise step forward, a great benefit to stable civilization 
in democratic countries and a great help toward democracy in other 
countries.” 


Labor and Industry. By Percy ALDEN et al. New York, Longmans, 
1920. 294 p. 


This series of lectures by twelve British authorities includes a chapter, 
“Accident Prevention and ‘Safety First,’” by Gerald Bellhouse, deputy chief 
inspector of factories, who was expert adviser to the British delegation to the 
Washington International Labor Conference and visited many American 
factories. To a British audience he reports, “I have just returned from 
America most profoundly impressed. * * * I am anxious to put before you 
some details of the new ‘safety’ movement which, in a general way, is only 
beginning to show itself in this country, but which has already made great 
strides and accomplished wonderful results in America.” 


Cleveland Hospital and Health Survey. REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE HosPITAL AND HEALTH SURVEY OF CLEVELAND. Cleve- 
land Hospital Council, 1920. 992 p. 


The eleven volumes containing the findings and recommendations of this 
comprehensive survey, conducted under the direction of Dr. Haven Emerson, 
include a frank and intelligent disclosure of the serious deficiencies in existing 
provisions for the care and prevention of sickness in a leading industrial 
city. While pointing out many commendable achievements, particularly toward 
preventing the spread of. tuberculosis and recognizing the need of industrial 
medical service, the report nevertheless finds, among other things, that Cleve- 


land has wholly inadequate provisions for mental patients, and for hospital » 
accommodations. Significantly, the report finds that birth records are very © 


incomplete. “There seems to be a reluctance on the part of doctors and 


midwives to report births, and in many cases only the death records show that 
the child has been born.” 


ee 
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The Industrial Republic. By Paut W. LircurreLp. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1920. 95 p. 


In this little volume, sub-titled “A Study in Industrial Economics,” 
the vice-president and factory manager of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company describes the plan of employees’ representation in plant manage- 
ment at the Akron plant of his company, and outlines the spirit and methods 
by which this “industrial republic” took shape along the lines laid down 
for a political republic by the federal constitution. The author strongly 
appeals to “capital” to meet the problem of industrial unrest constructively, 
and on the basis—‘‘ of which in the past capital has either been ignorant or 


has totally ignored”—that “human rights are first and property rights 
second.” 


Is Violence the Way Out of Our Industrial Disputes? By JoHN 
Haynes Hotmes. New York, Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1920. xvii, 130 p. 


Dr. Holmes, minister of the Community Church of New York, is a 
“non-resistant.” His call is for desistence from violence on the part of both 
capital and labor; and for mutual sacrifice, though not supine surrender 
of principle, to the end that good-will be established. 


The Story of the Non-Partisan League. By CHARLES EDWARD 
Russet. New York, Harpers, 1920. 333 p. 


Mr. Russell does more than explain the genesis of the League. He 
reviews its work, especially the laws passed by the North Dakota legislature 
and their results. Members of the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion will be especially interested in the remarkable series of labor laws: 
a woman’s eight-hour-day law, an act providing for the fixing of a minimum 
wage and reasonable conditions of employment; injunction and full train 
crew laws; a statute to regulate coal-mining; and a model workmen’s com- 
pensation act embodying the principal standards for which the Association 
has stood, compensation of 66%4 per cent of wages, all necessary medical 
and surgical care, a state fund and administration by a commission. Such 
legislation bears evidence that the farmers’ leaders, as legislators, look be- 
yond their own grievances and consider the interests of the wage-earners. 
Perhaps because he is dealing chiefly with the work of the League within: 
the state, the author does not refer to the federal grain standards act of 
August 11, 1916, which established grain grades and provided a federal 
force to grade all grain shipped in interstate commerce. This statute was 
an attempt to deal with one of the worst grievances of the Northwest farmer 
on a national scale. 


Modern Medicine (Chicago) has recently been adopted as the 
official journal of the American Association of Industrial Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 
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American Association for Labor Legislation 


Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, 1907. 
Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, 1908.* 
Report of the General Administrative Council, 1909.* 
(Legislative Review No. 1) Review of Labor Legislation of 1909. 
(Legislative Review No. 2) Industrial Education, 1909. 
(Legislative Review No. 3) Administration of Labor Laws, 1909.* 
(Legislative Review No. 4) Woman’s Work, 1909.* 
(Legislative Review No. 5) Child Labor, 1910. 
Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, 1909.* 
Proceedings of the First National Conference on Industrial Dis- 
eases, 1910.* 
(Legislative Review No. 6) Review of Labor Legislation of 1910. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 1.) Proceedings 
of the Fourth Annual Meeting, 1910. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 2.) Comfort 
Health and Safety in Factories. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of 1911. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 4.) Prevention 
and Reporting of Industrial Injuries. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 1.) Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Meeting, 1911.* 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 2.) Proceedings 
of the Second National Conference on Industrial Diseases, 1912, 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No.. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of 1912. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 4) Immediate 
Legislative Program. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 1.) Proceed 
ings of the Sixth Annual Meeting, 1912.* 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 2.) Proceed- 
ings of the First American Conference on Social Insurance, 1913. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 3.) Review 
of Labor Legislation of 1913. . 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 4.) Adminis- 
tration of Labor Laws. 


. 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IV, No. 1.) P . 
of the Seventh Annual Meeting, 1913. To Proce 


* 
(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IV, No. 2.) P us 
ings of the First National Conference on Unemployment Stes ia 


(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IV, No. 3. i 
of Labor Legislation of 1914. ; Ryiee 


(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IV : asa 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


e ABOR Laws in Reaction” may well serve the historian of the future 

as the title of his chapter covering the legislative year now ending 
in a majority of the states. Protective labor legislation has almost every- 
where been on the defensive. However, signs are beginning to appear that 
a reaction against reaction is coming. 

Fortunately, the many bills to repeal existing legal safeguards for 
safety and health or to give effect to repressive measures have—with a few 
notorious exceptions—failed; after all an encouraging indication of the 
deep-rooted hold upon our ‘nstitutions of legislative standards that have 
grown out of scientific investigation and sound principles. The test has been 
severe. In Ohio especially strenuous efforts were made by the commercial 
insurance interests to break down the very successful exclusive state fund 
for accident insurance, but they failed in the face of a united defense of the 
state fund by both labor and employers’ organizations, in which this Asso- 
ciation joined. 

Among the outstanding gains this year is the adoption by two states— 
Arizona and Missouri—of workmen’s compensation, both acts providing 
state funds for accident insurance, and administration by industrial com- 
missions. Minnesota, after a nation-wide investigation, created a state 
industrial commission to administer workmen’s compensation and all other 
labor laws. Across the border in Canada steady progress has been made 
in legislation for the protection of the safety and health of wage-earners. 

There is now pending at Washington, before the new Congress, a 
group of three workmen’s compensation bills of first importance. The 
Longshoremen’s Bill (S. 745—H. R. 5351) and the Seamen’s Bill 
(S. 746—H. R. 5352), both introduced by Senator Hiram W. Johnson 
of California and Representative Ogden L. Mills of New York, will 
extend to dock workers and repair men along shore the full protection of 
their state workmen’s compensation laws, and provide for injured seamen 
the uniform protection of a national workmen’s compensation law similar 
to that already adopted by Congress for the injured civilian employees of 
the government. The need of this legislation to cover all ‘maritime’ work- 
ers—all seamen under the American flag as well as all harbor workers in 
the ocean and inland ports of the country—is clearly and ably presented 
in a series of articles in this number of the Review. A third measure— 
S. 847—H. R. 4089 introduced by Senator Jones and Representative 


Fitzgerald—will extend workmen’s compensation to workers in private 


employments in the District of Columbia. This bill will afford protection 
against the hazards of industrial accidents to a large group of labor, who 
have thus far been overlooked by Congress, on practically the same scale 
as that provided by the federal government for its own injured employees 
and the public employees of the District. The Jones-Fitzgerald bill pro- 
vides that the insurance be carried at actual cost.. As was to be expected, 
therefore, at the hearings just held on the bill, commercial insurance repre- 
sentatives appeared in characteristic opposition. While the outlook for 
passage of these three bills is encouraging there is still need of active interest 
and support in impressing all members of Congress with the need of early 
action. In this connection there is danger that in a proposed reorganization 
of federal departments a serious blow will be struck at the administration 
of federal workmen’s compensation by abolishing the existing compensation 
commission and entrusting this quasi-judicial service to a single official in 
some department—leaving the way open to injudicious handling of claims, 
partiality and delay. 

Unemployment is still severe. Government and private reports agree 
that involuntary idleness of industrial workers has continued to increase 
during March and April. Meanwhile, the ““Standard Recommendations” 
for the relief and prevention of unemployment, based by the Association 
for Labor Legislation on reports received from more than 300 organizations 
and individuals in 115 different communities as a result of the unemploy- 
ment crisis of 1914-15, are being put into effect by many cities. The 
continuance of the industrial depression makes further efforts along this line 
the most urgent duty in the field of protective measures for labor—with, of 
course, emphasis upon the immediate prosecution of useful public works. 
But the present is also the time to press vigorously for the adoption of 
permanent measures of prevention which, in addition to the creation of an 
adequate national-state system of public employment bureaus, include 
regularization of industry, long-time advance planning of public works 
expenditures and unemployment compensation. 


JoHN B. ANpREws, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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A BILL to provide unemployment compensation, based on the Wis- 
consin proposal, was introduced in the Pennsylvania legislature with the 
full support of organized labor and various employers and civic organiza- 
tions that have been making local investigations into unemployment 
conditions. 


© 


New workmen’s compensation laws have been adopted at the recent 
legislative sessions in two states—Arizona and Missouri—and in both 
acts provision is made for carrying the employer’s accident risk through 
a state accident insurance fund. In both states administration of the 
laws is provided for by the creation of state industrial commissions. 


° 


ABANDONING the old plan of a single headed labor department, the 
Minnesota legislature has just enacted a law creating a state industrial 
commission to administer workmen’s compensation and all other labor 
laws. 

© 


On March 1, a workmen’s compensation law went into effect in 
Georgia. Only the District of Columbia and five states—North and 
South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi and Arkansas—still remain without 


this enlightened protection against industrial injuries. 


° 


A LEGISLATIVE program recently presented by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada to the Dominion government includes a 
request that steps be taken to give effect to all Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations of the International Labor Conferences of the League 
of Nations that are accepted by the government as coming within the 
sphere of the federal parliament, especially as to the eight-hour day on 
public works and unemployment insurance. 


Computsory features of the workmen’s compensation law of Indiana, 


requiring all coal-mining companies to carry accident insurance, have 
been upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 


° 


Lasor legislation endorsed by the Dominion Social Service Council, 
Canada, at its recent annual conference includes: (1) minimum wage 
laws, first for women and girls, then for boys, later for at least the 
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unorganized men workers; (2) a program for dealing with unemploy- 
ment including (a) a national employment service, (b) “ buffer employ- 
ment” and (c) unemployment insurance; (3) health insurance; (4) old 
age pensions, and (5) the right of both employers and employees to 
free speech, free assembly, freedom to organize, and to be represented 
by persons of their own choice. 
© 

INTERESTED commercial critics in America of the British health insur- 
ance system have received a jolt in the interim report just presented to 
Parliament upon the assets and liabilities of the approved societies at 
the end of 1920. The surplus is shown to aggregate many millions of 
pounds. With pardonable pride the British government administrator 
says: “Surely critics were never more confounded!” 


© 


Up to May 2, 1921, a total of twenty-four states have enacted laws 
accepting the provisions of the federal act for vocational rehabilitation 
of industrial cripples, and providing state appropriations to match the 
federal grant. 


° 


Tue standard bill of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
for one-day-of-rest-in-seven was passed by the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives by a vote of 108 to 75. And then it was pigeon-holed 
by a Senate committee. 


° 


PENNSYLVANIA and Minnesota have just enacted laws for maternity 
protection along the lines of the bill for state action prepared by the 
Association for Labor Legislation. 


° 


In Congress the Smith-Towner bill (S. 1039—H. R. 2366) to extend 
federal aid to the states for maternity protection, which passed the 
Senate at the last session, is the center of lively interest. Meanwhile 
South Dakota and New Mexico have passed enabling acts in anticipation 
of favorable action by Congress, and a similar bill is pending in Illinois. 


° 
PRESIDENT HarpinG in his message to Congress, April 12, endorsed the 
Smith-Towner Bill for maternity protection, saying: “I assume the 


maternity bill, already strongly approved, will be enacted promptly, thus add- 
ing to our manifestation of human interest.” 


° 
CoMMENTING on the program for the relief and prevention of unemploy- 
ment advanced by the Association for Labor Legislation, including a national- 


state employment service, planning of public works, regularization of industry 
and unemployment insurance, an editorial in the Baltimore Sun, March 29, 
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remarks: “There may be reasons why a large portion of the American people 
must always live in fear of losing their jobs. There may be reasons why the 
processes of industry cannot be sufficiently effective to provide a decent living 
for every worker and his family. But it is too soon to assume this, for, as 
the current issue of the AMERICAN LaBor LEGISLATION REVIEW points out, a 
chief reason for the present state of affairs can be removed by the use of 
common sense.” 
° 

Tir Associated Industries of Missouri, consisting chiefly of manufacturers, 
have undertaken a statewide campaign to head off a destructive referendum 
which interested opponents of workmen’s accident insurance are threatening 
to invoke against the new compensation law in Missouri, in an effort to pre- 
vent its going into effect September 1. In its announcement to the business 
interests of the State, the employers’ organization says: “ There are now only 
five states in the Union which do not have workmen’s compensation laws, 
and in order that we may stand shoulder to shoulder with other leading 
industrial centers, it is vitally important to business, labor and public welfare 
that this law be retained on the statute books of Missouri.” 


°° 


“Tw the Milwaukee Street Railway absenteeism on account of sickness has 
been reduced one-half by health insurance.”—Pror. Joun R. Commons. 


° 


LEcIsLaTion has recently been enacted in Austria to increase sickness, 
accident and unemployment insurance benefits to meet the decrease in the 
value of money. Of especial importance is the new provision of the health 
insurance act that maternity benefits will be paid not only for 6 weeks 
after, but also for 6 weeks before confinement. 


© 


“Causes of Unemployment and Remedies” is one of the subjects an- 
nounced for prize essays in 1921 by the Francis D. Pollak Foundation for 
Economic Research. Information concerning the contest may be obtained 
from Dr. W. T. Foster, Newton 58, Massachusetts. 


© 


At the beginning of 1921 about 6 1/3 million kroner were available in Nor- 
way, through appropriations by Parliament, for measures to combat 
unemployment. 

© 


Outuninc the advantages of the exclusive state accident insurance 
fund of the State of Washington, Chairman H. L. Hughes of the Industrial 
Insurance Department, in the 1920 report, declares that one of the important 
reasons why the state “is committed to the state fund plan of compulsory 
insurance is that it simplifies the whole process of the transaction between 
the injured man and his employer and leaves entirely out of the question the 
interest and profits of any third party.” And he adds: “If our state per- 
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mitted competitive insurance by the casualty companies we know very well 
that we would suffer from their meddlesome interference in the administra- 
tion of the act, as well as in the legislation upon the subject. As it is now, 
we are rid of this meddlesome interference, and we are glad of it.” Point- 
ing out that “it is hardly conceivable that it will be possible to have any ade- 
quate system of industrial insurance without providing for a state fund, even 
though competitive insurance is permitted, for the reason that industrial insur- 
ance to be worth while must carry with it a guarantee of protection to every 
workman in the state engaged in those occupations which are hazardous,” 
Mr. Hughes says, “if competitive insurance is permitted your state fund never 
gets a fair start for the reason that the state cannot very well go out and 
solicit business, while the private carriers go after the business of the state 
and get the larger and more desirable accounts and leave only those small, 
undesirable accounts which it would be unprofitable for them to solicit to 
maintain the state fund.” 
° 


Tue first number of the International Labour Review has appeared, 
under the editorship of Royal Meeker, formerly U. S. Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics and now director of the scientific division of the Inter- 
national Labor Office at Geneva. 


° 


MASSACHUSETTS has extended the woman’s forty-eight-hour law to mo- 
tion picture houses, laundries, hotels, hair-dressing establishments, manicuring 
parlors, telephone operators in private exchanges and women elevator operators. 


° 


A WAGE adjustment involving 6,000 workers in 40 factories, agreed upon 
April 25 by the board of referees, maintained by the Cleveland Garment Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
carries with it a guarantee of steady employment, one week’s vacation 
with pay and an unemployment insurance fund. Wages are reduced to 
the July, 1919, level, with certain exceptions, but every regular worker is to 
be employed at least for 40 weeks during the year (2 periods of 20 weeks 
each). If an employer fails to provide work the employee can draw from a 
guaranty fund two-thirds of his minimum wage for the time he is unemployed 
during a twenty-week period. The fund will be maintained by the manufac- 
turers, each depositing a sum equal to 7% per cent of his direct labor payroll. 

co) 

Tue President has reappointed Ethelbert Stewart as the federal 
commissioner of labor statistics, and Mary Anderson as director of the 
women’s bureau of the Department of Labor. 

© 

Twat disabled persons are welcoming the new national-state legislation 

for the vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples is evident from 


the recent report of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 
More than two-thirds of those reported as disabled in the state accepted the 


a de ae 
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advantages of the law through the Bureau of Rehabilitation. Up to April 1, 
1921, the report states, the service was extended to 1,528 persons and was 
accepted by 1,031. The number injured in factories, mills and general indus- 
tries was 858, mines 444, steam and electric railroad operations 159, and in 
agricultural pursuits 18. Four were disabled by disease. The remainder were 
injured in public accidents. It is strikingly apparent from these figures that 
the legislation is reaching those most in need of it—the maimed victims of 
industrial accidents. 


° 


Tuer Ohio legislature has extended the workmen’s compensation law to 
include occupational diseases. Fifteen industrial ills are designated in 
the law for which compensation will be paid to victims and their families out 
of the state accident insurance fund. 


© 


In Great Britain the unemployment insurance act of 1921, amending 
the previous acts of 1920, went into effect on March 3. The new act increases 
the weekly rate of benefit to 20s. for men and 16s. for women. 


° 


A SERVICEABLE summary by Lindley D. Clark of federal labor legislation 
in the United States is presented in the Monthly Labor Review (April) of 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


° 


For many years the American Association for Labor Legislation has urged 
that laws providing indemnification for industrial accidents should not dis- 
criminate against the non-resident dependents of alien workers. In 1911 
the last discriminations in state liability laws were removed. But that same 
year the first state accident compensation law was enacted in New Jersey, 
with complete discrimination ! Fortunately only a few of the later 45 Ameri- 
can compensation laws have made this mistake, and in 1921 New Jersey has, 
by amendment, abolished this discrimination in her pioneer act. 


° 


LecisLaTion by Congress to establish an adequate federal employ- 
ment service is urged as an immediate need in a declaration adopted at 
a special conference in Washington of representatives of practically all 
national and international unions affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and all the railroad brotherhoods. 


° 


CoMMENTING upon the announcement that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion has determined to establish the eight-hour day in its mills throughout 
the country, an editorial in the Chicago Tribune says: “The twelve-hour 
day and the seven-day week in the steel mills have been a handicap to the 
best interests of the steel towns and the country, as well as of the individual 
worker. Opportunities for rest, recreation, education and Americanization | 
have been restricted to a prohibitive extent. Alien workers have remained 
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aliens instead of becoming Americans. The system has been a dangerous 
irritant to organized labor and a deterrent to progress. The corporation is 
to be congratulated upon finally seeing and preparing to remove all these dis- 
advantages. It will profit. The change will put the steel worker on the 
same basis as the workers in almost all other lines of industry. They will 
have opportunity to conserve their health and strength, to extend their energies 
and ambitions, to educate themselves and their families and to become Ameri- 
can citizens in the best sense of the word.” 


° 


Tue Governing Body of the International Labor Office has set Tuesday, 
October 25, 1921, as the date for the opening session of the Third Inter- 
national Labor Conference, in Geneva, Switzerland. Special measures for 
the protection of agricultural workers, including provisions against unem- 
ployment and protection against accident, sickness, invalidity and old age are 
among the important items of the agenda. 


°° 


GovERNMENT Officials report that over $2,000,000 in excess of deposits 
were withdrawn from the postal savings banks during the month of 
March alone. The increase in withdrawals is attributed to the fact that 
unemployed laboring people, who largely patronize the postal banks, 
have reached the point where they are compelled to draw upon their 
savings to meet living expenses. Bank officials report similarly large 
withdrawals of savings by workers, one banker in Maryland declaring 
the situation to be unprecedented. Liberty bonds are being thrown 
onto the market at a sacrifice. Meanwhile, federal government reports 
show that unemployment for the country as a whole is still on the 
increase. 

° 


LEGISLATION has been enacted by British Columbia, giving effect to 
the Draft Convention and Recommendations adopted by the first inter- 
national labor conference of the League of Nations, held at Washington in 
1919. These laws include the Night Employment of Women Act, the Hours 
of Work Act, the Employment of Children Act, the Night Employment of 
Young Persons’ Act and the Maternity Protection Act. An amendment was 
also passed to the Employment Agencies’ Act, repeal act, with a view to the 
more effective suppression of private employment agencies. The only inter- 
national recommendation that was not made effective by law in this Canadian 
province is that concerning the protection of women and children from lead 
poisoning—a risk not incurred by women and children engaged in industry in 
British Columbia. This legislation is effective upon similar action by the 
other provinces. 

©} 


Tue highest court in New York State on May 13 sustained the con- 
stitutionality of the rehabilitation provision of the compensation law by 
which $900 is placed in a special fund for vocational retraining whenever 
a killed workman leaves no dependents. 


a 


The Conflict of Jurisdiction in Com- 
pensation for Maritime Workers 


By JosepH P. CHAMBERLAIN 
Legislative Drafting Bureau, Columbia University 


¢ | Rea are clearly two classes of maritime workers: the seamen 

: —who voyage from one port to another, who form part of a 
national, if not an international, labor force—and the landsmen— 
who do their work on ships tied up to docks of their home town or 
floating in its harbor, who are at home every night, who are a part 
of the labor force of their state, just like factory workers or men in 
the building trades. 

The seamen, in their normal life passing regularly from the 
jurisdiction of one state into that of another, cannot be legis- 
lated for satisfactorily by the law-making authority of any one 
state. They need, rather, a uniform law, made and administered 
by a single authority, to protect them in the same way in every 
state of the union, into which their voyages may carry them. 
Their employers too want a uniform law, uniformly admin- 
istered, which lays down their duties in respect to the crews of 
their ships, in Savannah as in New York, in New Orleans as in 
San Francisco, in Europe as in the Orient. The occupation of 
the sailor is chiefly on the sea and always on the ship, so that the 
law of the sea can cover him all the time that he is employed; 
he is not part of the time under the sway of the law of the land. 
The law of the sea has its own rules and its own remedies; it has 
always been a thing apart from the law of the land; it has been 
national to the United States ; it has even tended to become inter- 
national, just because ships sail on the great waters from port to 
port, from state to state, from country to country, and because the 
relation of a sailor to his ship, his floating residence, does not 
resemble the relations of men upon the land. 

In the eighteenth century seamen on the two or three hun- 
dred ton sailing vessels leisurely loaded or unloaded their square 
riggers and schooners under the eyes of their officers; to-day 
the crew of a ten or twenty thousand ton steamer could not 
possibly handle her cargo in the short time she is held in port 
before starting on her return voyage. Stevedoring is an inde- 
pendent shore employment. It has come with the development 
of commerce and of the vessels which carry it, so that now it is 
a land worker and not a sea worker who loads and unloads one 
ship after another at the wharves of the great seaports. 
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These men and ship repairmen are land workers, not differing 
from other workers of the city in which they live. Their homes, 
their places of work, are in the state just as are those of their 
fellows. Their wages, their conditions of living, are determined 
by local standards) not by a non-existent national standard evi- 
dently impossible in view of the difference between life in the 
southern ports of Jacksonville and Galveston and in those of the 
north and west, like Boston or Seattle. [T heir interests are local, 
not nationwide. For them uniformity means uniformity with 
their fellow workmen in the same city or state, not uniformity 
with workers living in a different climate, under different con- 


| ditions, a thousand, two thousand, three thousand miles away. 


Our federal constitution, rightly construed, fits into this com- 
plicated situation in a way to prove the wisdom of the fathers. 
They recognized that there were national problems and that there 
were local problems, and that there were mixed questions, over 
which the authority of Congress should be supreme, but which 
Congress should leave to local administration until that administra- 
tion threatened by its arbitrariness to imperil a national interest. 

Maritime law and international and foreign commerce are 
national matters which should not be subjected to local sovereignty. 
The Congress should always be able in respect to them to control 
state jealousies which might threaten national interests; but this 
power should be and, in the Jensen case, has in the main been con- 
strued in conformity with the other vital principle of the Constitu- 
tion, that local concerns should be left to local legislatures, until 
Congress finds it necessary, in the general interest, to interpose a 
federal statute. | Pilotage is distinctly maritime and is usually con- 
cerned with interstate and foreign commerce, so are port quarantine 
regulations, yet local rules, fitted to local conditions and prescribed 
by local authorities have held sway in these cases without interference 
by Congress or the courts. Congress, even, in the judiciary act of 
1789, expressly authorized the states to make rules in respect to 
common law injuries of maritime workers, and the federal courts 
enforced these rules. 

When compensation first took the place of damages for injuries 
to employees, it was assumed by the state courts that the state rules 
would apply ; but the states could not make compensation the exclu- 
sive remedy for maritime accidents that it was for land accidents, 
since they could not deprive suitors of their right to bring action for 


| damages in the federal courts without the consent of Congress. This 
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defect in the compensation system, however, was of small practical 
importance, though in theory it was a hardship on the employer 
who had to carry compensation insurance and in addition protection 
against liability for damages in admiralty. 

\ The maritime jurisdiction is limited to accidents happening on the 
ship, so that longshoremen and other land workers whose occupa- 
tion took them on ship-board could get compensation or sue in the 
federal admiralty courts for damages in case the accident happened 
on the water, but were limited to compensation only if they were 
injured on the land. The chance of recovery in admiralty, however, 
is very slight, so the extension of compensation to longshoremen 
and repairmen worked well enough until it was stopped by the 
Supreme Court in Southern Pacific Company v. Jensen (244 U. S., 
205). Congress then passed an amendment to the judiciary act 
which permitted the extension of compensation to the men deprived 
of it in the Jensen case; but this enactment was held unconstitu- 
tional in a divided opinion, May 17, 1920, in Knickerbocker Ice 
Company v. Stewart. 

The principle of the Jensen case, reiterated in the Stewart 
case, was that maritime law must be uniform for the whole 
country, so that only Congress can grant the modern remedy of 
compensation to maritime workers. The distinction, however, 
between the two classes of employees was not made in either 
case, both classes were included under the terms of the law at 
issue so that) the court would have been compelled either to: 
permit compensation for both seamen and maritime land work- 
ers, or to refuse it to both. Its action is justifiable in practice 
in so far as seamen are concerned, but the experience since these 
two decisions has only made more evident the local character 
of the work of the other class and the importance of subjecting 
them to the control of the local legislators. 

These men are amphibious, so that Congress under its control 
over maritime matters can legislate for only a part of their 
employment. In loading or unloading a vessel, the longshoreman 
is subject to maritime jurisdiction and the maritime law, while 
he is on the ship; to local state law, while he is on the shore, and 
falls into a “twilight zone” between federal and state jurisdic- 
tion while he is somewhere up the gangplank. Consequently, 
instead of uniformity, these decisions have compelled disparity 
so far as these employees and their employers are concerned. 

! The New York courts have made things even worse. (Doey 
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v. Howland, 182 A. D. 152—224 N. Y. 30.) They have held that 
the longshoreman could not get compensation even if the acci- 
dent happened on the dock, if he was actually engaged in loading 
or unloading a ship; but he must go to the state courts and sue 
there for damages under the state law of torts. Had he been 
employed in shifting freight from one pile to another on the 
wharf, he might be entitled to compensation, so the same man, 
doing the same work, for the same employer, in the same place, 
was subject to three different systems of law. A strange uni- 
formity that! 

Another result of the rule of uniformity announced by the 
court is even more striking. Very many employers carry on 
more or less maritime work in connection with their ordinary 
business and frequently with the same men. A manufacturer 
whose plant is located on a canal or river has a coal barge tied 
up to his dock; he sends half a dozen of his men to unload it. 
While employed in the plant, these men are under the state com- 
pensation law, and get their compensation through the state 
commission ; as soon as they start toward the dock, to handle the 
cargo, they are no longer under state compensation but are en- 
titled to sue in a state court for damages for any injury caused 
by the employer’s negligence, until they get on board the barge, 
when they come under the maritime jurisdiction and the 
maritime law. | So it is with the numerous workmen in brick- 
yards, icehouses and other plants along the shores of the rivers, 
whose raw materials arrive and whose finished products are 
shipped in barges and other vessels. phe employer must, there- 
fore, carry triple insurance against this triple liability,) with all 
the difficulty of estimating how much of the payroll should be 
allocated to compensation and for how much of the time of each 
of his workmen he should be covered in respect to the danger of suits 
for damages under state or under maritime law. 


A federal compensation act for seamen is clearly the only way to 
cover them and to protect their employers, and it can establish com- 
pensation as the sole remedy for work accidents. But a federal 
compensation act for land workers while they are on ship board 
would complicate the situation, both for them and for their em- 
ployers, since while on land they will be under state law. Even if, 
under its power over interstate and foreign commerce, Congress 
extends a compensation law to maritime workers in that commerce, 
there would remain a wide field of doubt as to who is so employed, 
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and a large class of workers whose employment cannot be said to be 
in interstate or foreign commerce 

If the employees of the factory, or brickyard, or icehouse, 
are to be subject to different compensation laws, administered by 
different authorities, while in the same employment, solely dependent 
on whether the accident happens on a vessel or on the pier, or in the 
plant and whether the goods on the boat have come from or are 
going to a destination outside the state, dissatisfaction is certain to 
arise. One man would find it hard to understand why he should 
get less because his accident happened on a boat, than his comrade 
whose accident happened just before he crossed her side; nor would 
it be easy to explain to him the benefits of a confusion of jurisdic- 
tion which compelled him to go to the nearest seaport where an 
admiralty court was sitting to get his compensation under a strange 
procedure, while his comrade was promptly attended to by the neigh- 
boring office of the compensation commission. 

But there is another very persuasive reason why these local men 
and their employers should be governed by local laws. At every 
session of the legislature, in nearly every state with a compensation 
law, changes more or less important are made to adjust the law to 
changing economic conditions and to correct the faults which 
experience has shown to exist. The local state labor organizations 
are active in pressing for these changes and the members of the 
local unions of maritime employees can present their arguments 
along with their fellow workmen subject to the same economic 
conditions, the same standard of living and the same cost of living. 
A federal law would undoubtedly show the need for just as much 
amendment ; but the amendments would have to be argued before the 
national Congress at Washington, a long distance from the ports, 
and composed of legislators coming from states with very varying 
standards of living. An amendment of the law would have to 
apply to the colored dock worker of Jacksonville, as well as to the 
white carpenter or machinist engaged in repairing ships in New 
York harbor ; it would have to be adjusted to suit the widely differ- 
ing social conditions in this great country. It would be no trivial 
matter to require the longshoremen in San Francisco to send their 
representatives to Washington, to argue an amendment to fit their 
conditions, which might not be understood or supported by the 
longshoremen on the levees of New Orleans and Memphis. 


Reason surely argues strongly for the adoption of legislation 
by Congress permitting the states to extend their compensation 
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to their land workers, if employed occasionally on vessels, nor do 
the decisions in the Jensen and Stewart cases present an alto- 
gether insuperable barrier. If the two classes of maritime work- 
ers are separated, so that the uniformity of law in respect to 
seamen will not be affected, it is not too much to say that a 
different question will be presented to the court which it may 
fairly be hoped will alter the mind of at least one member— 
and both decisions were five to four. 

Furthermore, there will probably be several new judges by the 
time the question is argued, men whose minds will be open to the 
economic confusion which will be caused by insisting on the strict 
rule of “ uniformity.” td 

Finally, it is perhaps significant thatithe trend of judicial opinion 
in all the courts in which the question of compensation for maritime 
workers has been tried, is in favor of the constitutionality of state 
compensation,]even without the exclusion of the seamen. The New 
York court of appeals, without dissent, twice so decided in the 
cases subsequently reversed by the Supreme Court, five to four. 
(Jensen v. S. P. Co., 215 N. Y., 514; Stewart v. Knickerbocker Ice 
Co., 226 N. Y., 302.) The other state courts generally applied com- 
pensation prior to the Jensen case and the lower federal courts did 
the same. The amendment to the judiciary act was upheld in the 
courts of New York, in the Stewart case and in the federal district 
court in New York (The Howell, 257 Federal, 578) and was treated 
as constitutional in the federal district court of Oregon (Rhode vw. 
Grant & Co., 259 Fed., 304), as well as by four of the judges of the 
United States Supreme Court in the final decision, while only the 
supreme court of California (Sudden and Christensen v. Industrial 
Commission, 188 Pac., 803) and five judges of the United States 
Supreme Court held it unconstitutional. 

The situation is surely not hopeless. Against the alternative of 
a federal act—with all its confusion of jurisdiction, uncertainty of 
application and almost insuperable difficulty of amendment and of 
administration—we have now the opportunity of determining 
whether or not the advantage to be gained by applying the principle 
of state compensation to these land workers in our harbors is not 
worth the uncertainty of the couple of years before the case can be 


‘finally passed upon by the United States Supreme Court, with 


excellent prospects of securing a favorable decision in the new light 
of real uniformity. 


EE 


Harbor Workers Are Not Seamen: 
An Essential Distinction in 
Compensation Legislation 


By ANDREW FURUSETH 
President, International Seamen’s Union of America 


HERE has been some difficulty in getting satisfactory work- 

men’s compensation legislation for those who work on vessels 
“engaged in interstate or foreign commerce. We have found in 
Washington a disposition in some quarters to pass a bill that will 
cover the seamen and the harbor workers at the same time. It 
might, therefore, be well to endeavor, first, to get some idea of what 
these men are doing and where they are doing it, and so try to ascer- 
tain if it be reasonably possible to include them all in a single piece 
of legislation, or if it be better or more reasonable to divide them 
into groups and to legislate for the groups separately. 

The entire personnel connected with the work of shipping seems 
to me to fall naturally and logically into two groups. 

One group is made up of the men who are attached to the 
vessel for a period of time, who take care of her and manage 
her in her voyaging from harbor to harbor and from country to 
country. These men constitute the vessel’s crew and are generi- 
cally known as seamen and they are, owing to the peculiarity of 
their occupation, governed by laws in many respects distinct 
from those governing men on shore. 

Into the other group would logically come all those who 
might properly be called harbor workers, or longshoremen. The 
work of these men is to assist in renovating, repairing, loading or 
discharging of the vessels while in harbor. The development of this 
group, or groups, for there are several of them, is comparatively 
recent; they work on the vessel and for the vessel, while she is in 
harbor, and they are not seamen at all.) 


The Seamen 
The development of seamen and the laws governing them has 
followed the development of marine_architecture and the changes 
in motive-power through the ages. The vessel is, under the law, 
supposed to be part of the territory of the country where she is 
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registered, and under whose flag she is sailing. Each of the mari- 
time nations has a body of laws governing their shipping and their 
seamen, and while these laws are substantially the same in all nations 
and are based upon historical development, they also to some extent 
differ among the various nations./ I think it may be said that these 
differences arise partly from the temper of the people of the different 
nations, partly from the differences in the trades in which vessels 
are employed. 

| The essence—the primal purpose of the law governing the sea- 
men—is safety to life and to property. 

The seaman is subject to the law as made by the nation 
under whose flag he sails and works, except insofar as this is 
modified by the sovereign rights of the territory into whose ports 
the vessel comes. The seaman is under the national law for the 
purpose of discipline and protection, and compensation is 
naturally part of the protection. This seems to be so generally 
recognized that a court sitting in admiralty in one country may 
assume jurisdiction over the vessel of any other country, and in so 
doing it does Hsually apply the law of the nation to which the 
vessel belongs. The vessel and the seamen are migratory and this 
assumption of jurisdiction, whenever it is taken, arises out of the 
necessity of the case. Like other men, the seamen are supposed to 
know the laws of their own country, to know their duties and to be 
able and willing to perform them, as well as to know their rights 
and to have some means of enforcing them./ Until the development 
of steam power, the vessels were comparatively small, and it was by 
law provided that the seamen would do all the work for the vessel 
in port, as well as at sea. They alone, with the exception of the 
riggers, were in fact the only men capable of doing the work. They 
still must be capable of doing it, because they must, in fact, do it at 
sea, and in more than seventy per cent of the world’s sea-ports 
where the several groups of harbor workers have not so far been 
developed. | 


The Harbor Groups 


i he harbor group is made up of a large number of trades and 
occupations. They consist of longshoremen, hoisters, -riggers, sail 
makers, carpenters, painters, machinists, pipe fitters, blacksmiths, 
electricians, boiler makers, boiler scalers, and still others. The men 
within this group work mostly on the shore. With the exception of 
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the so-called “longshoremen,” a comparatively small part of their 
time is used in working on board of a vessel and the larger part of the 
longshoremen’s work in the handling of cargoes is also done on 
terra firma. 


While the longshoreman is stowing the cargo, he does so under 
the supervision of the officers of the vessel, or such men of the 
crew as the officers of the vessel may select for that purpose. He 
assists the seaman in breaking out the cargo, and in transferring it, 
by one means or another, from the ship’s hull to the dock, where it is 
assorted and either placed in warehouses or in vehicles of some kind 
to be taken away from the dock. Longshoremen are freight handlers 
“ along shore.” 

When the harbor groups are working for the vessel in either 
renovating, repairing, loading or discharging, they are exposed 
to great dangers to life and limb, and they ought to be entitled to 
some form of compensation for injuries, or death, as they occur. 

But these men live around that harbor; they are part of the 
people within that jurisdiction. They are supposed to understand 
the laws of that country and to obey them. They are, or should be, 
entitled to the protection of that particular place, or country, as well 
as be subject to its sovereignty in other directions. The longshore- 
man is a freight handler, and whether he handles the freight on the 
dock, in the railroad car, in the warehouses, or on the vessel, he has, 
or ought to have, certain rights of compensation running against his 
immediate employer, and payable from the business. The same 
would apply to all others of the group who work mostly on shore 
and sometimes on the vessel. If he is hired on shore, the employer 
on shore ought to compensate him ; if he is hired on the vessel, then 
the vessel ought to compensate him, but under the law of the 
commonwealth in which the harbor is, where the accident happens, 
where the witnesses are and where redress therefor is possible. 

/_Each nation, in so far as it takes any action at all, makes laws 
to apply within its own territory under its own jurisdiction. Each 
state in the American union is supposed to have separate jurisdic- 
tion over the people who work within its jurisdiction, and to make 
the laws needed for their protection, and unless such laws contra- 
vene federal laws enacted by Congress in pursuance of the commerce 
clause of the federal constitution, they have so far, I believe, been 
held to be within the power of the state. 
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| It would, therefore, seem that compensation laws made by 
different states, or to be made by different states, should be 
recognized by Congress, insofar as they apply to members of the 
harbor group, but those for the compensation of seamen should 
be national in their scope and be the same, wherever the vessel 
and the seaman happen to be, regardless of whether it is in one state 
or another of our union, or in one nation or another of the world. 


The practical difficulty hitherto experienced, in drafting com- 
pensation laws, seems to have been a failure to understand and 
appreciate that the legislators are here dealing with two separate 
groups of men. They have tried to treat these two groups as 
one. | This led the states to overlook the commerce clause of the 
constitution of the United States, and the conditions—which resulted 
in its adoption by the representatives of the states—when the federal 
constitution was drafted. |That the distinction between the two 
groups should have been overlooked is not surprising, when they are 
found to work side by side, and even at the same identical work 
in the harbors. The fact that they were working together, some- 
times on the vessel and sometimes on the dock, and that the harbor 
workers had become necessary on large vessels for the purpose 
of expediting the work and thus saving the vessel so much time in 
the harbor, has caused some of the shipowners to speak of those 
working on the vessels in harbor as “ the harbor crew,” thus giving 
to them, in an undefined way, the status of seamen. Superficially 
considered, there does not seem to be any great distinction, or any 
clear line of demarcation, but, industrially and legally, the distinc- 
tion is fundamental and must be so recognized for the good of both 
groups, no matter whether we view it from an industrial or a legal 
point of view. 


I unhesitatingly state that I do not think it is possible suc- 
cessfully to work out any legislation by Congress that will, in a 
single measure, cover both seamen and harbor workers with the 
protection of workmen’s compensation. The clear difference 
between the two groups requires separate bills—one to permit 
the local groups, longshoremen and other harbor workers, to 
come again under the state compensation laws, and the other to 
extend a national system of compensation to those who are 
seamen. } 


‘‘Somebody’s Got to Get Hurt!” 


By CHARLES B. BARNES 
In “The Longshoremen” 


BSERVATION of longshore work shows danger of bodily injury to be 
ever present. Cargoes are handled amid a tangle of ropes, gears, spans, 
masts, derricks, and swinging booms. On deck, the whistles and calls of 
command, the rattle and whir of winches, the creaking of booms and drafts, 
the noise of chains, are confusing to ear and brain. Buckets of coal are 
dumped into the portholes with a roar, amid flying dust. Huge loads of goods 
jerked from the hold or pier, sway and twirl as they rush through the air and 
swing past the heads of the men. Spans of steel wire sag and sway. In the 
hold below, the work goes on amidst the rolling and tumbling of boxes, bales, 
and barrels, or out in the “square of the hatch” under the ascending and 
descending loads. On the pier, packages are trucked back and forth, bags are 
carried on the back, boxes and bales, tiered up amid the confusion of horses 
and wagons, the cries of teamsters, the swinging of drafts. 

At night all these dangers are increased. The light is less adequate; signals 
are not so readily understood. There is usually the weariness from the day's 

. work just passed; men are likely to relax their usual caution or to drop asleep 
at critical moments. There is that slackness which so often goes with night 
work, and which greatly increases the dangers. 

Ordinary carelessness is increased by an occupation like the longshoreman’s 
which involves such constant risk that a man becomes “work hardened” or 
indifferent to the danger around him. The “close shaves” he takes day after 
day finally so accustom him to his danger that he rarely gives it a thought. 
Yet the slight slips and errors which occur in ordinary work with little or no 
result, may be fatal to the longshoreman. 

In the newly awakened interest in industrial accidents, the factory, the 
mine, elevators, machinery, boilers, engines, and electrical apparatus all are 
receiving attention. The danger of the sailor's life has become a truism. But 
the extreme hazard attending the longshoreman’s work has been overlooked. * * * 

The longshoremen themselves * * * agree that the risk is at all times great 
and that the strain and disease due to the work tend to shorten life. They 
know that they labor in constant danger. “When you go to work in the 
morning,” they say, “you never know what hour you are going to be carried 
out. Somebody’s got to get hurt, and that’s all there is to it. Some lad may 
swing’a draft against. you, topple you, down, the hold, and snuff you out.” 


———— 


The Plight of the Longshoremen 


By T. V. O’ConnorR 
President, International Longshoremen’s Association 


ONGSHORE work is extremely hazardous. Many serious 
1B accidents happen every week among the men who load and 
unload and repair the vessels at rest in our harbors. The families 
also of injured harbor workers are suffering great hardships as a 
result of the decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Jensen and Stewart Cases. It is imperative that legislation be 
‘speedily enacted by Congress that will extend to these workers the 
same protection of the workmen’s compensation laws in the states 
where they live and work as is now enjoyed by other workers whose 
employment does not happen to take them occasionally on board a 
vessel at the dock. 

The plight in which the longshoremen now find themselves is 
not a local matter. It comes directly home to every port in the 
United States. In Seattle and San Francisco, in New Orleans and 
Galveston, in Chicago, Baltimore and Buffalo, it calls quite as 
urgently for relief as in Boston and New York. There are some 
250,000 harbor workers in the ports of the United States. 

The frequency and severity of injuries to harbor workers is 
significantly indicated in the records of the New York State 
Compensation Bureau, where it is found that one-tenth of the 
accidents reported in this state happen to longshoremen and 
that the deputy commissioner in New York City has devoted three 
days weekly to the hearing of longshore cases alone. In one investi- 
gation in New York harbor it was brought out that of 97 non-fatal 
accidents at least 56 were obviously preventable, and out of 65 
fatal cases not one accident was placed under the head of careless- 
ness of the victim himself. Three were attributed to the careless- 
ness of fellow-workers ; 30 were classed as due to defective equip- 
ment or faulty methods; 32 deaths resulted from sudden dangers 
which could not be foreseen by the men—tragic proof of the extra 
hazardous nature of longshore work. 

If the justices of the Supreme Court had thoroughly understood 
the difference between longshoremen and ships’ crews, I feel certain 
they would never have included both in the same class. The plain 


1 Jensen v. Southern Pacific Co., 244 U. S., 205; Stewart v. Knickerbocker 
Ice Co., decided May 17, 1920. 
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distinction between the work of seamen and longshoremen is becom- 
ing better and more widely known as a result of the study and 
discussions arising out of the Stewart decision. To illustrate: AT | 
sailor during his employment on a certain vessel remains on the ship 
for the entire trip. If injured or taken ill during the voyage, he 1s 
entitled to receive treatment free of cost to himself from the ship’s 
physician and later, if necessary, at any United States marine hos- 
pital. A longshoreman receives no such care. Seamen are con- 
tinuously employed on the vessel. When the vessel is unloaded 
she is loaded again and sails for another port. It may be elsewhere 
in the United States or in some foreign country. It would be 
impossible to cover these strictly maritime workers with the com- 
pensation laws of the different states. But the longshoreman, like 
other harbor workers, is engaged only incidentally at work in 
connection with a vessel. He may be engaged a portion of the day 
stowing cargo in the ship’s hold and later in the same day be 
engaged at trucking cargo from the dock to the vessel’s side, so 
that a compensation law must be made to apply in such a way as 
to cover the longshoreman whether engaged on the dock or aboard 
a ship if he is to receive any benefit from this protection. 


The longshoremen were getting along nicely under the state 
compensation laws, and the big shipping companies as well as the 
big employing stevedores were satisfied to have them thus protected 
against injury. Then came that unfortunate five-to-four decision 
and thousands of American workmen and their bewildered families 
were deprived of this protection to which they had grown accus- 
tomed. 

Employers of longshoremen recognize the injustice of this. 
I recently had a conference with fifteen of the largest employers 
of longshoremen. Every one of them wants the longshoremen 
to have compensation. Their position is that they are paying 
for the compensation, whether through the state fund or through the 
insurance companies, and they want to know that the insurance 
money is reaching the men who are injured—all of it—and none 
of it going into profits for commercial insurance companies. Iam 
certain there will not be one iota of opposition from the responsible 
employers of longshoremen to the passage of the legislation sup- 
ported by organized labor to restore to longshoremen, as dis- 
tinguished from seamen, the protection of state compensation laws. 


Accident Protection for Ship Repair Men 


By Joun P. CouGHLIN 
Vice-President, Central Trades and Labor Council, New York 


IKE longshoremen, the ship repair men have, as workers, a dual 
character. They work part of the time in shops on land and 
part of the time on vessels. 

There are about 15,000 of these workers in New York alone, 
covering such trades as structural iron and boilermaker, pipe fitter, 
plumber, coppersmith, ship carpenter and joiner, rigger, machinist, 
painter, ship caulker and electrician. They are all residents of the 
state and the community where they work. They live at home. 

Their work is largely casual. They are employed temporarily 
on ships that must be made seaworthy in from three to nine days. 
When each job is finished the workmen are compelled to “ shape 
up” at the shop gate for re-employment, and if not re-hired there, 
drift from shop to shop along the waterfront. Some mechanics 
make an entire circuit of the port in the course of a year, working 
in that period for at least twelve different employers. Under these 
conditions and with the work necessarily rushed, often requiring 
continuous employment for seventy-two hours without rest, it is 
inevitable that the employment, inherently dangerous, should be 
found extra-hazardous. 

Mechanics working in the hold of a vessel, for example, are in 
danger of injury from material dropped by workmen aloft—a class 
of injury for which, because of the fellow servant rule, they can 
recover no compensation. 

Many accidents are caused because of hatch covers being left 
open by ships’ crews. A machinist (to cite a typical case) had com- 
pleted his job on a steamer and was retracing his steps when he 
fell through a hatch that had been left open. He was killed. He left 
a wife and infant. No relief was offered by the insurance company. 

_ A man of fifty-nine who had worked all his life as a rigger was 
at work one morning in a ship. There were no lights. He fell 
through an open hatchway and was crippled for life. His wife was 
forced to take a job eleven hours a day at $9 a week. While this 
man’s employer is required to pay $3.94 per $100 for this class of 
risks to protect himself from suits for damages, nevertheless the 
insurance company offered this man and his aged wife only $60. 

Then there was a ship carpenter working on the largest dry 
dock in New York City. He was going from the dock to the ship 
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on a ladder. As the water moved back and forth, it caused the 
ladder to slip and the man to fall to his death. He left a wife and 
two small children. The adjustment made by the insurance com- 
pany was $300. The widow was sent to a charities organization. 

Recently a ship that used oil as fuel was being repaired. A 
workman applied a torch to the bulkhead of the oil tank; the flame 
ignited the residue of gas in the tank and an explosion took place, 
killing five mechanics and injuring many others. None of the depend- 
ents was compensated. 


Accidents like these—and treatment such as this by the insurance 
companies—have been, since the Stewart decision, the usual thing 
along the waterfront. Not long ago, our unions created an industrial 
accident bureau to conduct an investigation. The men were com- 
plaining bitterly because they were compelled, when injured, first 
to stand the expense for an adjuster and second to pay their own 
medical fees, despite the fact that their employers were paying the 
insurance companies for protection. And out of 150 cases disclosed 
by that investigation in the past six months, including those just 
described, it was found that ridiculously small sums had been offered 
as payment for injuries by the insurance companies. For accidents 
ranging from three broken ribs to loss of life, the compensation 
offered ranged from $30 for injuries to $500 for death. This is 
what the insurance companies are doing to these workers, throwing 
them and their dependents on charity, while their employers are 
taking from the industry a sum adequate to cover compensation 
and provide medical attendance! 

What the injured repair men have been forced to undergo since 
the Stewart decision is little less than a crime. When commercial 
insurance companies can deal cold-bloodedly in the injuries of 
workmen and in the sufferings of their families—paying them a 
mere pittance and leaving them to starve—it is high time that those 
directly concerned in the business, both employers and employees, 
should find a way to protect themselves. And our experience in 
the past six months with private insurance carriers has taught us 
more forcibly than ever the need of an insurance fund that will 
remove the profit from industrial accidents. 

Ship repair men stand with other harbor workers in support of 
the legislation advanced by the Association for Labor Legislation 
and now pending in Congress to restore to these employees the 
protection of state workmen’s compensation laws. Every hour's 
delay in securing this legislation means needless suffering. 


The “Maritime” Twilight Zone from the 
Standpoint of Compensation 
Administration 


By Leonarp W. HatcH 
Manager, N. Y. State Workmen’s Compensation Insurance Fund 


HE more clearly a workmen’s compensation law indicates who 

is entitled to compensation and how much he is entitled to 
receive, the more favorable are the conditions for satisfactory admin- 
istration of the law. 

Speaking generally, it can be said that definition of how much 
compensation an injured wage-earner is to receive has been quite 
successfully attained in compensation laws and that very few—and 
these fairly simple—questions of interpretation of law concerning 
that point have had to be handled in administering them. But on 
no question (at least this has been true in New York State) have 
so many and so difficult questions of law arisen to delay the admin- 
istrative process as on that of who is entitled to compensation, that 
is, on questions of “ coverage.” Such questions have been by far the 
most prolific sources of delay, and of appeals to the courts, and such 
questions completely block payment of any compensation until they 
have been finally determined. 

If this view of the fundamental importance of clarity in a 
compensation law as to coverage be correct, it is clear that 
the Stewart’ decision has created a most undesirable situation 
from the point of view of compensation law administration 


because instead of clarifying it has obscured the question of 
coverage in a considerable field of industry. 


The gist of the decision, from the point of view of coverage, is 
that maritime employments may got be covered by a state workmen’s 
compensation law and any that were so covered were by the decision 
removed from such jurisdiction. At first glance that may appear to 
the uninitiated as a pretty clear and clean-cut delimitation of juris- 
diction which can be easily applied. So it would be if the controlling 


term “ maritine cmploynens ” marked out a perfectly clear field. 
But it does not and hereiff arises the difficulty for a compensation 
commission which has now to decide what accidents can no longer 
be compensated under the decision. If “ maritime employment ” 
were synonymous with certain definite occupations definitely deter- 


1 Stewart v. Knickerbocker Ice Co., decided by U. S. 
17, 1920. cided by U. S. Supreme Court, May 
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mined to be always maritime in character there would be little 
difficulty as an administrative matter. But this is far from the case. 
In fact, only one class of workers affected by the decision is in this 
category—those on vessels having to do with their navigation or 
handling, that is, those making up the crews of vessels. But this is 
the smallest class of those affected by the decision, because so far 
as they were on vessels engaged in interstate or foreign commerce 
they were not under compensation laws before the decision. 

Two other classes of occupations are affected by the decision in 
the Stewart case—those connected with the loading and unloading 
of vessels, and those connected with the repair of vessels. In these 
two classes are a very large number of wage-earners, the first being 
the larger class, including as it does the longshoremen and stevedores. 
Concerning these classes, particularly the first and larger, the decision 
leaves it far from clear as to when wage-earners in them are or are 
not entitled to compensation under state laws. u 

Figures for the numbers of wage-earners regularly employed 
in these classes at the present time are not available. In addition 
there is a wholly uncertain, but beyond doubt very considerable, 
number of those whose regular occupations are not connected with 
the loading or unloading of vessels but who occasionally and tempo- 
rarily do such work. Wherever an industry is located near naviga- 
ble waters which uses materials or makes products for which water 
transportation is adapted, such incidental longshore work may occur. 
For example, all about the harbor of New York, up along the 
Hudson, through the barge canal to Buffalo, and to some extent 
elsewhere in New York State, such work may be found. 

More pointedly impressive as to the extent to which long- 
shoremen are affected by the decision is the fact that in New 
York State there were in the second and third years under the 
compensation law, respectively, 4,680 and 4,677 compensated 
accidents in the stevedoring industry, and this was nearly 10 
per cent of all compensated accidents in the state. The signif- 
icance of these figures is that the decision hits not only a large 
field, but a hazardous one as well. 

For numbers engaged in repair work on vessels no figures are at 
hand. Here again the field includes not only those regularly engaged 
in such work but also those occasionally or incidentally so employed. 

When one looks for the cause of the uncertainty in which 
the decision has left these occupations, connected with the 
loading and unloading, or the repair, of vessels, it is found to 
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lie in the fact, above intimated, that work in these occupations 
is sometimes maritime and sometimes not maritime in 
character. Hence the compensation law administrator in New 
York, for example, who prior to the decision knew that a 
longshoreman residing in the state and injured in the course 
of his occupation in the state was entitled to compensation, 
found himself after the decision unable to assume such coverage 
and faced with the necessity of finding out whether the work the 
longshoreman was engaged in was maritime or not. He discovered 
that it made a difference who hired the longshoreman, that is, 
whether he was hired by the owner of a vessel or by a master 
stevedore contracting with such owner, and especially that it made 
a difference just where the longshoreman was when injured, that is, 
whether he was on the vessel or on the dock, with the possibility 
on this latter point of a further obscurity if the longshoreman should 
be on a gang-plank between the vessel and the dock. 

When it is recalled that the local longshoreman’s contract 
of hiring is peculiarly short and changeable because commonly 
it is for one loading or unloading of a vessel at a time, and 
that while on a particular job he frequently changes his work 
and its location (from vessel to dock or vice versa), it will 
be seen how variable are these determining factors as to con- 
tract of employment and location of work which the decision 
has introduced in such cases. But even with all the necessary 
additional evidence in hand, the fog is not cleared for the ad- 
ministrator because he finds himself without clear guidance 
as to whether under given circumstances a case is under 
maritime jurisdiction or not. For such guidance there are only 
court decisions to depend on, some of federal and some of state 
courts. When the administrator searches these for guidance he finds 
that in no small degree they either have been insufficient to establish 
clear lines of definition or present actual inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions, so that while some guiding principle may be deduced it is 
impossible to formulate from the decisions a set of principles or 
definitions which will not leave many cases in great uncertainty as 
to their status with reference to jurisdiction. Furthermore, were 
this to continue just as it is now it would require a long period before 
sufficient decisions of final authority could be secured to do away 
with the present obscurity. 

What has just been said concerning longshoremen, by way 
of most important illustration, applies also in more or less 
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similar fashion and degree to the occupations connected with 
the repair of vessels. The administrator of a state compensa- 
tion law finds, therefore, that the entire group of occupations 
above referred to, which in every other respect are shore or 
land occupations and which prior to the decision were within 
his jurisdiction like other shore or land occupations in his . 
state, has entered a twilight zone of uncertainty very much 
like that more famous twilight zone between interstate and 
intrastate commerce, in which the administrator must grope 
in efforts to determine what coverage is still left to state com- 
pensation laws. 

What is here set forth from the administrative point of 
view suggests an important consideration bearing upon remedy 
by legislation. This is that the only remedy which can remove 
the present uncertainty of status for longshoremen and vessel 
repair men is one that will definitely restore such wage-earners 
to compensation rights under one jurisdiction. Since what we 
are here considering is the local longshoreman or repair man residing 
on the land (as distinguished from those who may be in the crews 
of vessels) it is logically the state jurisdiction which, if possible, 
should be restored to them. 

To pass a federal compensation law giving wage-earners in these 
occupations a right to. compensation under it when in maritime em- 
ployment, but leaving their right to compensation otherwise to state 
law, would not, to a large extent at least, remove the uncertainty 
but would still leave—as to when their employment is maritime and 
when it is not—the same obscurity to plague the compensation admin- 
istrator, even were it found practicable to put administration of 
such a law in the hands of the state administrative agency. Mani- 
festly the provisions of such a federal compensation law could be 
made identical with those of only one state law, owing to existing 
variations in state legislation, so that quite generally the problem of 
which law would apply in a given case would continue to raise, as 
now, the question of nature of employment whether maritime or not. 


Not two compensation laws for these local occupations, 
but one, and that the state law, is the way to create for long- 
shoremen and vessel repair men a sure status as to compensa- 
tion which will make possible for them the certainty and 
promptness of administration which the great body of their 
fellow wage-earners in other Jand occupations now enjoy under 
the state laws. 


Legislative Program of Accident Com- 
pensation for “Maritime” Workers 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


UR friend John Mitchell, two years before his untimely death 
O in 1919, brought to our attention the unfortunate results of 
taking away from longshoremen the benefits to which they had 
become accustomed under state accident compensation laws. Mr. 
Mitchell, then chairman of the New York State Industrial Com- 
mission, was most intimately associated with the work of the Com- 
pensation Bureau in a jurisdiction where probably more than one- 
quarter of all the longshoremen of the whole country were employed. 

| He observed the beneficial effects of caring for injured longshore- 
“men and other local workmen, such as vessel repairmen, under the 
provisions of a local compensation law); and he observed the dis- 
astrous social consequences of a five-to-four Supreme Court decision 
depriving such injured workmen and their dependents of this 
reasonable protection. He believed that had the court fully under- 
stood all of the facts concerning the relationship of these local 
workers to their environment as contrasted with the nomadic life 
of seamen, and had fully appreciated the public interest involved, 
the decision would have been of a different ea 
Surely every opportunity should be utilized in an earnest effort 
to secure whatever remedy practical experience and common sense 
indicate is in the interest of the general welfare. Our national 
committee on workmen’s compensation, therefore, called to its aid 
representatives of all the different groups affected and directed the 
most searching inquiries into this problem and held numerous 
conferences extending over a period of many months. The diffi- 
culties to be met are thoroughly appreciated. And after long 
deliberation the committee, including in its membership such 
compensation experts as Miles M. Dawson and Henry R. Seager, 
finds itself in agreement with the conclusion of John Mitchell and 
the other most experienced persons who from many different angles © 
have now presented their views upon this subject. 
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It is proposed to recognize conditions of modern economic life. 
A clear distinction is drawn between seamen or the members of the 
crew of a vessel who continually go about from one jurisdiction to 
another, and the local longshoremen and vessel repairmen—such 
as machinists, carpenters and boiler scalers—who remain in the 
port. Two bills have therefore been drafted. One attempts, by 
an amendment to the federal Judicial Code,! to reserve to the local 
workmen mentioned above their rights under existing state com- 
pensation laws, and by making this their exclusive remedy to wipe 
out the exasperating twilight zone between federal and state juris- 
dictions. The second bill? is a comprehensive federal workmen’s 
accident compensation measure for seamen (members of the crew 
of a vessel) for whom there is needed uniformity of treatment 
that can only be secured through a national law. The principal 
provisions of this bill are in most respects identical with those of the 
federal compensation act for civilian employees, which was passed 

ey Congress in 1916. 

The workers affected have, through their responsible organiza- 
tions, announced themselves heartily in favor of these measures. 
Employers also now almost universally prefer compensation legis- 
lation to the outgrown and discredited system of employer’s 
liability. For American employers of harbor workers, the long- 
shoremen’s bill sets no new standards but merely restores the 
operation of existing state laws; for American shipowners, the 
seamen’s bill does provide a new compensation responsibility— 
a responsibility, however, which their principal maritime competitors 
from other countries have been required to assume these many years. 
State compensation law administrators—out of their daily experi- 
ence—are insisting that these constructive steps should now be taken. 

t is hoped that Congress will give to these measures the early 
and favorable attention which their importance deserves. It is 
believed that when this legislation as now formulated is enacted into 
law, the courts—in the light of new information and in the spirit of 
modern times—will recognize it as not only based upon common 
sense and in the public interest, but also within the authority of 

__Congress. 


1S, 745 and H. R. 5351, of the Ist session, 67th Congress. 
2S, 746 and H. R. 5352, Ibid. 


Legislation as an Aid to Management 
in Stablizing Employment 


PELE JOHN R. COMMONS, who visited some thirty estab- 
lishments in the United States during the Summer of 1919 
“looking for successful experiments in labor management,” sums 
up the results of his observations as to the need for legislation, 
particularly for the reduction of unemployment, thus: 


A; If our conclusions are true, 75 to 90 per cent of management attracts labor, 
not by confidence in the future but by fear of unemployment. And so, when 
“labor” has no fear of unemployment, in times of prosperity, it “lays down” 
on the job, and when it fears unemployment, in hard times, its so-called 
“ efficiency” increases. This is a curious paradox. In good times, when 

AN ie is a shortage of products, labor enlarges the shortage by working slow; 
but in hard times, when there is a surplus of products, labor enlarges the 
surplus by working hard. This is not good business, from any standpoint, 
and it is because management has not learned how to utilize hope and security 
for purposes of discipline in place of fear of unemployment. * * * 

On the whole we have seen enough, in these establishments, to be 
convinced that{management can provide security of the job if security 
is deemed important enough) It is, of course, not a simple matter to 
work out the details, and threé-fourths to nine-tenths of employers cannot be 
expected to do it without pressure.’ That pressure was brought, in the case 
of unemployment through accidents, by the workmen’s compensation laws. 
Those laws are, in effect, a tax on accidents, which can be evaded by prevent- 
ing accidents. And accident-prevention has already, within ten years after 
the first laws, become a big feature of American capitalism, with its well-paid 
safety experts. They have even set about the education of the children in the 
schools and the education of the public on the streets, with the immediate 
result of greatly cutting down accidents in the factories.) In fact, capitalism, 
in the effort to cure itself of the insecurity of accidénts, is doing more than 
politics, trade unions, schools, and all the rest of the public together have ever 
been able to do, for the public at large. It is simply because management, by 
the pressure of a tax on accidents, has begun to feel its responsibility to the 
workers and the nation. 

Likewise it may be expected that a tax on absenteeism through sickness, 
which is health insurance, and a tax on unemployment through lay-offs, which 
is unemployment insurance, will bring capitalism as a whole to do what the 
establishments we visited have done, in reducing sickness and _ stabilizing 


employment. | 

That this can be done is being demonstrated by the industries 
that were under observation, Professor Commons asserts, and 
adds: “The only question is, Is it sufficiently important to 
require all the others to do it? If it is sufficiently important 
and the insurance-tax is sufficiently great and accurately im- 
posed, then capitalism will find the way to do it.” 


Is State Intervention Necessary 
to Prevent Unemployment? 


By Epwin F. Gay 


President, New York Evening Post Company; Formerly Dean, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


ee ont atic more in the forefront of public 
interest—is an economic problem that will be solved only 
through a high order of constructive statesmanship.| Can we depend 
upon industrial leadership alone to lessen its evil consequences, and 
avert its recurrence or must the state step in with a legislative 
program of relief and prevention? | 

As a general principle, at least until the powers of production 
have been enormously increased, the presumption is in favor of 
private initiative rather than state action. That is the lesson I draw 
from the economic history of the last half century. | Human nature 
being what it is, the energy and enterprise released and stimulated 
by the lure of individual profit is absolutely essential for the main- 
tenance and increase of production. As far as we can see that will 
last for some time.) But it must also be recognized that the sphere 
of regulatory intervention by the state has been continually increas- 
ing and is bound to increase still further. And it must be acknowl- 
edged that this extension of state intervention has been to a large 
extent necessary and salutary. 

Certainly in one field, that of labor legislation, the experience of 

a century of time in many countries has demonstrated that in the 

protection of the health and safety of the workers and the safe- 
guarding of standards of employment, a large measure of state 
\. intervention has been found necessary and, what is more, effective. 
~ Asa matter of fact, the most enlightened employers, those who 
had valued their own private initiative, have been willing to bring 
about universal adoption of protective standards; indeed they have 
led the way in stimulating the necessary public support and group 
action for the adoption of legislation to make the standards they 
themselves were ready to adopt, obligatory upon the whole of the 
industry. ) 
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In this field—which has been the main province of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation—a definite and clear case has 
been made out for state action. 


Now we are facing a problem with respect to unemployment 
that raises a whole series of further questions about the limits 
respectively of private initiative and of state action. With a great 
increase in unemployment there is an increasingly insistent demand 
for the establishment of a state or national employment service— 
a service that will avoid the unsatisfactory results of the emergency 
system created to meet war conditions and that will operate on a 
permanently adequate basis. Here, too, the experience of other 
countries as well as the needs of the occasion must be examined 
in order to determine how far it is wise to replace private employ- 
ment agencies with public machinery for labor placement. Signifi- 
cantly, the first international labor conference under the League of 
Nations, held at Washington, adopted a Draft Convention (for rati- 
fication by Member countries) for the establishment by July, 1921, 
in each ratifying nation of a system of free public employment 
agencies under control of a central authority. 


Underlying all else, however, and more important than the 
exceptional excess of unemployment that comes at such recurring 
periods as the present, sad as the crisis may be, is the ever-present 
fear of unemployment, the fear of irregular employment, that strikes 
into the heart of the individual worker. And that fear comes not 
merely from these great cycles of industrial depression—which the 
individual, whether worker or employer, is not responsible for— 
or even from the fluctuations of employment, seasonal or otherwise, 
in any given industry, but it arises out of the continual improvements 
in the mechanics of production, the procession of new inventions, 
the steady progress in organization, through which labor is being 
rendered at least temporarily superfluous. Workers are being thrown 
out of their jobs continually. Along with this there has been a 
certain carelessness on the part of both labor and employers in 
leaving jobs or in turning men out—an evil which I think has become 
less marked since employers have been paying attention to the costs 
of labor turnover. 


“As a case in point, I am reminded of an excellent factory, man- 
aged by a conscientious and high-minded employer, who is intro- 
ducing, step by step, improved methods of production. At one end 
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of that factory they had just reached the stage of making careful 
experimentation with new machines and had discovered that eight 
of these machines could be run by one person who had previously 
been running only one. This employer did not feel inclined to sub- 
stitute machines for men quite so fast as to throw seven people 
suddenly out of their jobs for every man that was kept. So he 
began on a basis of putting one man to running four machines. The 
three-quarters who were not needed—and they were fairly skilled 
workers—were dismissed. At the other end of the factory, the same 
process, begun a few months earlier, had so developed technique and 
economy of production that, with an increased demand for the 
product, additional employees were needed. Within the space 
of two weeks, thirty-five workers were thrown out at one end of 
the factory, and upward of thirty different ones were taken on at the 
other ! 


“ Couldn’t the people who were superfluous at one end have been 
transferred to the other?” I asked of the high official of the business 
who told me this. 


“ Why, yes,” he cried. “ They could; but nobody thought of 
such a possibility! Of course they could.” 


Now, that is a more or less constant factor in industry—it is 
happening all the time and by well-intentioned employers, although 
not to such a great extent as a few years ago. Such practices growing 
out of the lack of simple forethought and planning on the part of 
management are an ever present menace to the worker’s sense of 
security in his job. 


—The fear of unemployment, constant and underlying, leads to 
certain very serious social phenomena. It is one of the great causes 
for the lessening of output. We must in fairness state that the 
doctrine of the restriction of output is more or less common with 
the development of organized labor} but we must also admit that this 
‘doctrine has some at least of its roots in bad industrial practices, 
one of which is connected with the piece-work system.) Employers 
fix the piece rates more or less arbitrarily and when they find that 
employees are getting something more than the current rate of 
wages, then they begin cutting rates. Workers do not survive many 
cuts in rate before they are convinced that they had better go a little 


slow. , 
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Employers sometimes say that such slackening on the job is part 

of the wickedness of unionism, but the sensible and just thing to do 
is to face the situation and find out if there are good causes for 
limiting output before we lay it all to the fault of the unions or to 
the innate depravity of mankind. The piece rate system is something 
that can be improved by proper industrial planning. 
_—~ There is, however, another root to this doctrine of restriction of 
~ output that goes deeper and is harder to get at. It is the so-called 
Lump of Labor Theory which supposes that for the benefit of the 
group a certain definite and limited amount of labor must be made to 
go around. One must work a little less in order that there may be 
more employment. The economists say that is false; that it can be 
easily proven to be false, and that it has been proven false by 
economic history. 

Let us examine this. A man, whom I remember as one of the 
first to introduce the linotype in the United States, told me what 
happened in a city up-state in New York, where all the newspapers 
at about the same time installed linotype machines. A great many 
men who had been needed under the old, slow system of hand com- 
position were promptly thrown out of employment. Some years 
later this man returned to the city and found that these newspaper 
plants were employing more compositors than ever before. Cheap- 
ening of the product by the swiftly operating labor saving machinery 
had greatly increased the demand and hence the output which in 
turn called for more machines and still more men. 

“Well,” I said, “ that is very interesting, of course, for it proves 
the economist’s point that in the long run the Lump of Labor Theory 
is not true. But how long was it before there were as many men 
employed in those composing rooms as there had been before the 
linotype was introduced into all those newspapers ?” 

He thought a minute and then said, “ About seven years.” 

“What happened to the highly skilled compositors in that 
interval of seven years?” 

“Why, some of them went off to the country offices, and some of 
them got other employment.” 

“Do you think they improved their condition?” 

“No, I am ashamed to say that some of them did not improve 
their condition ; some became what are known as tramp printers.” 

He admitted that from the short-sightedness of the individual 
employer there might be something to the Lump of Labor Theory. 
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The economist is right “in the long run,” but the worker, from his 
immediate and individual standpoint, is also right. He cannot take 
the far-sighted and sounder view until through the combined forces 
of the industry, the workers, and the state, the individual has pro- 
tection against the constant danger of unemployment. Now, I am 
not at all making this point in order to justify the restriction of 
output; but simply insisting that we have to understand it, to realize 
that one of the fundamental reasons for limiting output is the fear 
of unemployment. 
here is no doubt that by private enterprise—better organiza- 

tion, better co-operative methods in industry as a whole, more intelli- 
gent planning to bring about regularization of industrial processes— 
much can be done to make employment steadier. But even after all 
these steps have been taken (and I admit they are the most necessary 
and important) there is still need for seriously considering social 
insurance against unemployment. That experiment is being tried 
in other countries. I strongly believe that we shall reach the point, 
perhaps not this year or next, but ultimately, of trying the experi- 
ment here—not as a panacea (there are no panaceas for industrial 
ills) but as a partial and necessary social alleviation of this terrible 
burden upon industry, the thing which corrodes the heart of industry. 
Relief and prevention of unemployment through unemployment in- 
surance legislation is one of the social responsibilities which must be 
undertaken in our nation. 
_ What has been true with respect to protective legislation for 
labor as to working hours and health and safety conditions of factory 
employment appears certain to hold good in the field of social 
insurance—more particularly unemployment insurance. Much un- 
employment and consequent economic distress is due to causes 
beyond the reach of the worker. The business cycle and the march 
of industrial improvement bring unemployment in their train, and 
against the inevitable consequences of these forces the individual 
worker is entitled to measures of protection. 

Such additional and permanent protection calls for state interven- 
tion through legislation that will not only provide unemployment 
compensation for all workers who are thrown into involuntary idle- 
ness, but also encourage progressive-spirited employers to give full 
play to their private initiative in removing the essential causes of 
unemployment. 
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Involuntary Unemployment 


“The fear of unemployment is the permanent, pervading background for 
a large number of our population. The fact of unemployment is the breeder of 
discontent, resentment and bitterness.” —President’s Industrial Conference. 


Reducing Unemployment by Planning 
Public Works’ 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 
Secretary, American Association for Labor Legislation 


HENEVER a tidal wave of unemployment sweeps over the 
country there are anxious questionings as to responsibility 
and as to failure to utilize certain definite measures of prevention. 
Distress—bread lines—soup kitchens—are but the final sharp re- 
minders that lack of forethought is costly. Significantly, with each 


of these ever-recurring industrial depressions, it is becoming clearer \ 


that the only remedy for unemployment is employment. 

As most work is carried on under private management it is 
natural that the chief responsibility for regular employment should 
be thought of as falling upon private employers. But the managers 
of public activities—though directly controlling fewer employees 
in the aggregate—are in a double sense concerned. Not only is a 
municipality, for example, under special obligations to avoid for its 
own employees the distress due to irregularity of work; it is also 
likely to be charged with part of the cost of maintaining—at least 
above the starvation line—those who are laid off from private em- 
ployments. 

This two-fold responsibility has naturally suggested that munici- 
palities should at least furnish to their own public employees the 


assurance of regular work throughout the year. To this there has | 


been added a second proposal, that a part of public work be reserved 
during those seasons of the year when there is greatest activity in 
private industries, and pushed forward with vigor when such indus- 
tries are slack. But in addition to public work so distributed as to 
reduce seasonal unemployment there are great cyclical periods of 
industrial depression, coming perhaps at ten-year intervals. It is 
urged as a third proposition that these emergencies, less frequent 
but no less certain, should be similarly met to some degree by re- 
served funds for timely expenditure upon public works. Public 
work, it is thus argued, should be made to act as a sponge, absorb- 
ing in bad years as well as in slack seasons some of the reserves of 
private employment, and setting them free again with the return of 
prosperity in private business. 

soo published in the National Municipal Review, Vol. X, No. 4, April, 
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What Cities Have Done 


Of course these suggestions are not new. During the severe un- 
employment crisis of 1914-1915 over 100 cities throughout the coun- 
try made special provision for carrying on public work of various 
sorts, such as sewer-building, street and road-making, quarrying, 
forestry, drainage, water works, building, painting, and even clerical 
duties. The work was maintained for periods ranging from less than 
a month to more than six months; thousands of men were employed 
in from two-day to two-week shifts, and hours and rates of pay 
were as a rule the same as for regular employees on the same grade 
of labor. In the majority of cases the officials in charge declared that 
they had secured full efficiency from the workmen, while some even 
stated that necessary work had been done at a distinct saving. 

Many cities in the United States were found speeding up their 
public works in the early months of 1921, for the purpose of avoid- 
ing a wasteful temporary-relief treatment of the unemployed. This 
was, at least in part, the incentive which led New Bedford to hasten 
the construction of much needed new schools; Cleveland to hasten 
toward completion the construction of six large public works costing 
$15,000,000; Minneapolis to sell bonds amounting to $980,000 to 
finance public work; Philadelphia to consider spending a million on 
street repaving; and Milwaukee to plan public works expenditures 
totalling $10,000,000 in 1921. Smaller cities, from Worcester and 
Lynn to Seattle and Yakima, reported work undertaken under public 
auspices to relieve unemployment. Detroit’s appropriation of 
$716,000 for the relief of the unemployed was followed by the 
mayor’s recommendation that the city begin immediately the con- 
struction of a bridge over the river to Belle Isle, for which $3,000,000 
was voted at the previous municipal election. And an interesting 
suggestion in Jamestown, New York, found expression in a resolu- 
tion adopted by the city council, which favored taking over tempo- 
rarily the closed-down local brick yards for the purpose of manu- 
facturing the 2,160,000 bricks needed by the city for the next 
summer’s street paving. 

There is always danger in time of an unemployment crisis that 
all officials will not distinguish sharply between “ made” work— 
sometimes foolishly urged in time of emergency—and public work 
that is useful. Experiences with emergency work have not always 
been gratifying. Poor work, increased expense to the community, — 
and political favoritism in the selection of applicants are among the 
faults which have frequently interfered with the accomplishment of 
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expected results. On the whole, however, the conviction has been 
growing that these flaws are not inherent, but due to poor admin- 
istration, and that, if properly managed, emergency work can be made 
an important agency in maintaining during slack periods the labor 
reserves needed when industry is booming. 


Anticipating Hard Times 

It is encouraging to find an increasing number of cities recogniz- 
ing their responsibility for dealing more intelligently with unem- 
ployment. Many of them in their methods already distinguish 
between the unemployable and the unemployed. That is a great 
gain. But there +5 still too little forethought given to the important 
public task of anticipating the fluctuating demands for labor. Some 
cities, it is true, have established public employment bureaus, which > 
are rendering a valuable social service in furnishing information to 
individual employers seeking help and to individual workmen hunt- 
ing jobs. This is an important public function which in neutral 
and efficient hands justifies itself in somewhat the same way that 
our system of public education has been justified. But probably no 
city in this country has yet utilized these employment information 
stations as a part of its long-time advance planning of public works 
expenditures. The principal reason for this is not, as might at first 
be supposed, the inefficiency of the public employment service. Some, 
of the bureaus have information of great value. Moreover it is no 
longer a lack of information in the hands of specialists in credit 
matters that prevents public officials from predicting with reasonable 
accuracy when business depressions are coming. On this part of the 
problem real scientific progress has been made. The arrival of busi- 
ness depression with resulting unemployment can now be predicted 
months in advance. Lack of progress by our city officials in planning 
to meet unemployment crises is due in most instances to a failure to 
give any consideration at all to efforts to counteract fluctuations in 
the labor market as an item in determining the proper time for 
expenditures upon public works. 

There are, of course, additional reasons for this lack of fore- 
thought regarding unemployment. Some of these are perhaps in- 
herent in our two-party political system with the temptation to “make 
a record” under the name of economy, which so frequently turns 
out to be false economy. Some of the difficulties are bound up with 
legislative restrictions which with care might well be changed. 
Extensive public work is frequently impossible because of charter 
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limitations on the expenditure of local money. For example, the 
common council of Bridgeport, aroused by much unemployment and 
the threat of more early in the Winter of 1920-1921, authorized a 
$500,000 bond issue for public work. Under its home rule act, the 
city could issue bonds upon a referendum, but when the state 
legislature is in session it is usually both quicker and cheaper to get 
authority from the state capitol. And weeks later Bridgeport was 
still waiting the desired approval of the legislature. Since most 
state legislatures meet in regular session but once in two years, 
reliance upon their action after a crisis has developed is likely to 
result in disappointments and costly delay. 

However, despite many perplexing obstacles, cities in various 
parts of the world are now attacking the problem of unemployment 
with a sense of community responsibility. It is at last coming to be 
recognized, also, that to wait until the emergency has overtaken the 
community before the movement to provide public work is set on 
foot is wasteful and productive of unnecessary hardship. Public 
officials are more and more turning their attention to preparing in 
ordinary times for the period of stress which experience has shown 
is likely to follow in a few months or a few years. 

In France and Germany the policy of pushing public work in 
slack seasons has had a considerable development under municipal 
control. In London, since 1905, the policy of giving temporary relief 
employment has been embodied in the law by which the central 
administrative body is authorized to provide temporary work for the 
unemployed. But far more important is the growing practice of 
planning public work longer in advance to meet coming slack 
periods. 

Postponement of Work Until Period of Unemployment 

In a survey made under my direction in 1915 of the experience 
of 115 different communities in attempting to deal with the excep- 
tional unemployment of that year, it was found that many American 
cities were then intelligently planning to do their part toward avoid- 
ing similar disaster in the future. Several progressive communities 
made specific plans to reserve work on unimproved parks, sewers 
and streets for future periods. Several, also, without planning 
definite undertakings, issued bonds or established contingent funds to 
provide the resources when needed. In Alameda, California, a special 
annual tax of one cent on each $100 of taxable property was estab- 
lished in 1915 to provide a fund for hiring on public work “ unem- 
ployed or indigent residents.” 
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Possibilities for improvement in present practices were shown by 
more intensive studies in several cities, including Boston. It was 
found, for example, that Boston’s experience with a working force 
in contract paving jobs ran as follows: 

Per Cent. of Maximum Employment by Months in 1912 and 1913 
Jan. Feb. March April May June 


Cn Eee see 3 6 12 47 78 100 
EL Scherrer ea Seer aen a plese 0 0 2 26 65 92 

July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
"he Se De ee Oe a ae BOS RAGD 92 96 8693 24 
MOORS POUR tte oe TOT OZ 99 VALS SBSH TENSZ 


. 


This tabulation, as F. Ernest Richter pointed out at the time, 
shows a striking correlation with mean monthly temperatures, but 
an important influence is the ending of the fiscal year on January 31. 
Although the budget is made up in November, the council with new 
members which must pass on the budget sits first in February, and 
it is April or May before many new contracts can be let. 

Contrast the above with possibilities in Cortland, New York, 
where the charter gives the public works department power to pave 
or repair any street, build sewers or lay water mains without a public 
“tetting.” It was found in December, 1915, that the Cortland board 
designates work upon streets three years in advance and keeps its 
labor constantly employed. The board, by the way, was non-partisan 
and had been in office twenty-one years. 

In May, 1919, W. Clifford Clark, of Queens University, sent a 
questionaire to 50 Canadian cities, and from 36 replies learned that 
at least eight of these cities construct sewers or water mains during 
the winter months as definite policy. Thirteen of the other cities 
had adopted this plan on occasion to relieve unemployment. The 
kinds of work pronounced highly or fairly successful in winter were 
sewer work in rock, tunneling, deep excavating, heavy cuts and fills 
in grading work, concrete construction in large bulk (such as heavy 
bridge abutments), and construction work in swamp sections where 
sub-surface water prevails. The degree of success is often depend- 
ent on preparation made before the ground is frozen, especially in 
some construction work where shafts should be sunk before the 
extreme cold weather. 

For a decade Duluth, Minnesota, has reserved much of its sewer 
work for winter, and reports that the frozen surface proves of 
decided advantage in retaining the walls of the trench and that the 
cost of construction is no greater than in summer. Other cities 
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have experienced a slightly increased cost in winter construction, 
which they maintain is counterbalanced by a smaller outlay for 
charity relief and by the greater efficiency resulting from keeping 
the regular force of workers intact throughout the year. 

Such foresighted arrangement of public work is capable of con- 
siderable extension, and may be efficaciously used to counteract in 
some degree cyclical as well as seasonal fluctuations. The English 
statistician Bowley estimated that if in the United Kingdom a fund 
were set aside for public work to be pushed ahead in times of de- 
pression, an average of $20,000,000 yearly, or only 3 per cent of the 
annual appropriation for public works and services, would be suffi- 
cient to balance the wage loss from commercial depression. If his 
suggestion were generally accepted, in each community or country 
a program of the amount of public work contemplated for several 
years in advance would be laid out and then carefully planned to be 
executed in the lean years. Thus public work, instead of declining 
and thereby accentuating the depression, as is now often the case, 
would exert a strong influence toward stability. European experi- 
ence shows that it is essential to the success of such a program that 
the work be done in the ordinary way, the workers being employed 
at the standard wage and under the usual working conditions and 
hired on the basis of efficiency, not merely because they happen to be 
unemployed. 

During the brief period of unusual unemployment in the Winter 
of 1918-1919, there was a very general resort to the remedy of 
public work. A large amount was readily available, since all but 
the most necessary projects had been postponed during the war. The 
federal department of labor listed 6,285 pieces of work to cost 
$1,700,000,000. In Ohio and New York the governors called 
special conferences of state and city officials with a view to pushing 
public works. It is difficult to learn the exact effect of this and of 
similar action in a number of cities, but in the opinion of the special 
employment assistant to the secretary of war, such activity was the 
main cause of the decline in unemployment which began to be 
noticeable by the Spring of 1919. 

Charter Limitations Hamper 

As the use of public work for relieving unemployment has spread, 
city officials have increasingly felt the hampering effect of charter 
limitations on the expenditure of money. Many makeshift devices 
have been adopted for defeating these restrictions, such as raising 
money by public subscription, borrowing without interest, or transfer 
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of funds between departments, and in some cases business men have 
had to furnish bonds to save the city officials from liability. Con- 
sequently the conviction has been growing that budgetary methods 
and, if need be, city charters must be modified to permit greater 
freedom in the use of money for these undertakings. 

The principle under discussion has taken firm hold among those 

interested in combating involuntary idleness. In 1913, as the result 
of careful studies in many countries, the following recommenda- 
tions were laid before the International Conference on Unemploy- 
ment: (1) That public works be distributed, as far as possible, in 
such a way that they may be undertaken in dull seasons or during 
industrial depression; (2) that budget laws be revised to facilitate 
the accumulation of reserve funds for this purpose; (3) that per- 
manent institutions be created to study the symptoms of depression 
in order to advise the authorities when to initiate the reserved work; 
(4) that such work as land reclamation and improvement of the 
means of communication, which would tend to increase the per- 
manent demand for labor, be especially undertaken; and (5) that 
in order to secure the fullest benefits from the reserved work, con- 
tracts should be awarded not as units, but separately for each trade. 
The first official International Labor Conference, meeting at Wash- 
ington in October, 1919, recommended to Member countries that 
they should “ co-ordinate the exectition of all work undertaken under 
public authority, with a view to reserving such work as far as prac- 
ticable for periods of unemployment and for districts most affected 
by it.” 
In 1921—with three and one-hal: million less workers employed 
in industry than a year earlier—it was interesting to see American 
legislators introducing resolutions in congress and in state assemblies 
declaring that “ it is sound governmental policy to prosecute public 
works during periods when labor and material are not fully absorbed 
by private industry.” It is significant also that they recognize that 
“the immediate prosecution of such public works will give employ- 
ment to large numbers of persons now seeking employment, not only 
directly on the public works, but indirectly upon the manufacture 
of the materials required.” 

Public interest in this subject is increasing. There is special need 
now for further study by experts in municipal government to deter- 
mine what are the best means of overcoming political obstacles that 
make unnecessarily difficult the planning of public works to reduce 
unemployment. 


Forecasting Industrial Depressions 
By FrepericK W. MAcKENZIE 


; O industrial depressions, like volcanic eruptions and other com- 
D ing events, cast their shadows before? Can waves of unem- 
ployment be foretold? 

“Yes,” replies the science of statistics. 

Old questions, but a new answer. Students of social phenomena 
have long known that the ups and downs of business conditions 
recur with more or less regularity two or three times in a decade as 
well as in lesser degree from season to season. But it is only 
through recent development of statistical and economic analysis 
that it is now possible to record the fluctuations in business activity 
in such a way as to project movements into the immediate future. 
A “ forecaster” has been found. 

This “ forecaster,” as worked out in the “Index of General 
Business Conditions” of the Harvard University Committee on 
Economic Research, is Speculation. 

Warren M. Persons, editor for the committee and one of the 
most constructive and able of the economists who are finding ways 
to bring facts into the service of progress, has convincingly shown 
how the trend of business is presaged by the trend of speculative 
activities.!_ It is not too much to say that the statistical chart devised 
for the Index gives promise of becoming as valuable an instrument 
to social engineering as the pressure guage is to steam engineering. 
Certainly for the periods covered—1913-14 and 1918-20—the down- 
ward curve for Speculation on the Index Chart pointed as unerringly 
to a closely following industrial depression as the dropping finger 
on the dial of a steam gauge indicates approaching stagnation. What 
is more to the point, the forecast made by the Index in February, 
1920, for the Spring of 1921 has come true. 

Stripped of details, the process by which these statisticians 
have arrived at “a record of fluctuations in economic activity ” 
that serves as “a basis for forecasting business conditions ” 
appears simple enough. Taking the data ordinarily used as 
the basis for judgments concerning the fundamental specu- 
lative, business; and banking situation—a series of monthly 
items covering an extended period—they first eliminated the 
influence of the “secular trend,” the normal long-time move- 
ment for the entire period due to such relatively constant factors 
as growth of population. They likewise eliminated ‘“ seasonal 
variations,” the normal fluctuations within a single year. Then, 


_ 1The Index of General Business Conditions: A Non-technical Explana- 
tion, by Warren M. Persons, Statistical Service of the Harvard University 
Committee on Economic Research, Cambridge, Mass., 1921. 12p. 
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having “corrected” the actual data, so as to make the items 
strictly comparable with each other, they sorted the series into 
the order of the sequence of their fluctuation. The series were 
found to fall into three distinct groups: those depending upon 
speculation fluctuating first, either upward or downward; those 
having to do with business and industrial activity moving similarly 
but lagging behind the speculative group, and those relating to bank- 
ing conditions and the money market rising or falling after the busi- 
ness group. The rest was easy—for a statistician. As Mr. Persons 
says: “ We devised a method whereby the actual series of business 
statistics now published in our trade and financial journals were set 
forth in such a form as to be significant and reliable indices of 
business conditions.” 

Significantly, an Index Chart on which were plotted three groups 
—representing fluctuations of Speculation, of Business, and of 
Banking—showed that a measurable period of time (in months) 
elapses between, say, 4 downward movement of the Speculation 
curve and the corresponding downward movement of the Business 
Curve. Here is the key to the “ forecaster.” To illustrate: in the 
current Index Chart the persistent decline of the Speculation curve 
and the equally persistent rise of the Banking curve (rates on 
short-time paper), both movements beginning in November, 1919, 
forecasted that a decline of business activity and commodity prices, 
the Business curve, would be inaugurated in the Spring of 1920. 

In the current Index Chart allowance is made for conditions 
arising out of the war. Interestingly, the relationship between the 
three groups which held for the pre-war period reestablished itself 
in 1919, so that the movements of the groups continue to form a 
basis for forecasting. 

“ Follow the green line,” exhorts an underground railway com- 
pany to its passengers looking for directions. “ Follow the Specula- 
tion curve,” suggests the Index to those who want to know whether 
the immediate outlook for business is encouraging or depressing. 

Economic science has provided a business barometer. It is of 
value to finance and industry. But it is also useful in a large social 
sense for the warning it gives of coming periods of unemployment. 
Industrial managers may or May not give heed by shifting sales and 
production plans so as to weather a depression with a minimum of 
hardship to their employees. But public officials, legislators, all 
who are responsible for carrying on public works, can no longer 
justly plead “ lack of information ” or “taken by surprise” to cover 
their failure to plan public works expenditures long enough in 
advance to be of real service in relieving the strain of involuntary 
unemployment when it comes. 


A Measuring Stick for Unemployment 


By Morris L. CooKE 
Consulting Engineer in Management 


NLY as we study the every-day and all-the-year-around variety 

of unemployment, and learn to cope with it within the individ- 

ual manufacturing plant, will we be able to prevent or at least to 

minimize the effects of these great waves of unemployment which 

we have come to look upon as necessarily associated with periods of 
business depressions? 

Assuming that the proper length of the work-day has been 
determined, employment for the individual or the group or the 
community as a whole is measured by the amount of time 
actually occupied in productive work. The unemployment factor 
then is the percentage by which this falls short of the theoretical 
maximum, 

To bring this problem of unemployment within the range of 
our individual industrial hearth-stones, so to speak, I have 
divided its treatment into two parts: (a) unemployment within 
employment—being the unemployment of men and women who, 
technically at least, have jobs—and (b) unemployment without 
employment. 


Unemployment Within Employment 


My own impression is that the total of unemployment 
without employment, that is, the unemployment of what may be 
called jobless men, represents a relatively small percentage of the 
total. If this assumption proves even relatively near the truth, 
it will pay us to devote our most painstaking attention to the 
unemployment of men and women who can, very broadly speak- 
ing, be said to have jobs. This brings the responsibility directly 
within the scope of the individual plant. The burden of proof 
is on every employer who lays any claim to industrial leadership 
to show that he has availed himself of every possible device for 
providing steady employment. But self-interest will more and 
more move manufacturers to undertake the detailed study of the 
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unemployment problem as it becomes recognized that general indus- 
‘trial effectiveness—and more especially low unit costs of produc- 
tion—are altogether inconsistent with intermittency of employment. 

The moment we undertake scientific analysis of our own contri- 
bution to the total distress we discover that we need some formula 
or expression or device by which we can measure the amount of 
unemployed time of those who have jobs. Sucha mechanism would 
enable us to rate the performance of individual employers in this 
respect, to evaluate the results achieved in different industries in 
providing steady work and even to contrast the experience of differ- 
ent communities. 

In applying this test we should be able to determine the record 
made in any given period of time—a day, a week, a month, a season 
or a year. The formula should be so exact as to include lay-offs 
of a few moments or of a few hours as well as of days and of weeks. 
Such a measure as the one proposed should be so broadly conceived 
as to be applicable to a given room or department of a single indus- 
trial establishment, or to the plant as a whole, to regional divisions 
of an industry or the industry throughout the nation, to geographical 
areas including all industries, and to the nation at large. We seek 
a method which is both reasonably exact and capable of being 
developed in the direction of even greater exactitude. But to be 
broadly useful the method must be one that is readily simplified to 
meet the conditions found in most small concerns oF expanded to 
meet the necessities of our more highly organized industrial estab- 


lishments. 
“ Unemployment Score” 


For the lack of a more descriptive title I suggest we call this 
factor—this measuring stick for unemployment—the “ Unemploy- 
ment Score.” 

The “ Unemployment Score” is the percentage by which the 
actual employment given an individual or group compares to 
the theoretical possible maximum. 

But the usefulness of such a score will be limited unless it is 
arrived at as the summary of factors measuring contributory causes, 
each in turn built up in like manner. The process should be capable 


of being carried to any useful degree of sub-division. 
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There is space here for only a broad illustration. Assume 
that the possible theoretical total of working hours for those 
engaged in a given building last week was 1,000 units of pro- 
ductive time. Things ran unusually smoothly, material was 
delivered on schedule, there were no labor troubles, and the 
workers were actually engaged during 920 units of production 
time. The unemployment is of course the difference between 
the theoretical and the actual, or 80 units of production time. 
Under this proposal the ‘“‘ Unemployment Score” will be the per- 
centage, or 8 per cent. Take the figures on that same building 
for all of last year and the result would probably not be so 
favorable because it would have to include much lost time. If 
we assume 50,000 units as the theoretical maximum for the entire 
year, and it happened that not more than 30,000 were actually 
accomplished, then the “‘ Unemployment Score” would be 40 per 
cent. Under the proposed plan it must be possible to sub-divide 
this percentage indefinitely. Thus the major causes may be 
rated as follows: Absenteeism 5 per cent; lack of materials 10 
per cent; bad weather 4 per cent; strikes 10 per cent; scattering 
11 per cent; total 40 per cent. 

If these unemployment scores are to have social significance 
and be fully effective as a guide to operating policies, loss of time 
of every character and description must be included in the per- 
centages. For instance, under “absenteeism” would appear 
percentages of unemployment for such separate items as sickness, 
accidents, home conditions, liquor, tardiness, bad weather. 


An Incentive to Industry 


We approach nearer and nearer the time when proposals for 
unemployment insurance must be. seriously entertained in this 
country. This affords a strong incentive for learning how to 
provide steady employment before the law goes into effect. Of 
course the most important service which unemployment insurance 
can render will grow out of the pressure it will exert on manage- 
ment to reduce unemployment to a minimum. 

Through this kind of study it will be promptly demonstrated 
that steady volume both for the plant as a whole and by depart- 
ments is equally desirable both from the standpoint of profits 
and of steady employment. 


ye 


Plan to Relieve Unemployment by 
Co-ordinating Public Works 


Oe of a legislative committee, “to co-ordinate the plans for public 
work in the state in such a way as to secure thereby the widest possible 


relief for prevailing unemployment ” was proposed in a joint resolution intro- 


—— duced in the New York legislature by Assemblyman Benjamin Antin on 


February 7, 1921. A somewhat similar effort in reference to national expendi- 
tures for public works was made by Senator Kenyon in Congress. 

Although put forward as an emergency measure, requiring prompt action 
to be of service in the existing industrial depression, and calling for an appro- 
priation of only $2,500, nevertheless the Antin resolution was interred in 
committee for the reason that “the budget must be gone over ”_» familiar 
plea by the present reactionary leadership that has been undermining legisla- 
tive protections for labor on grounds of false “economy.” The Kenyon 
resolution met a like fate. 
iY, The proposed New York committee was to consist of three members of 

the assembly to be appointed by the speaker, and two members of the Senate 
to be appointed by the president of the senate. ‘Fhe committee was to investi- 
gate public works, | now under way or planned by the state, city, school dis- 
tricts and other municipal corporations and report to the legislature with 
recommendations as to the fair distribution of public works, so as to secure 
the greatest benefit from the expenditure of public or private funds. The 
resolution directs various state officers responsible for construction projects 
to furnish information to the committee to the end that a statewide project 
may be worked out that will improve conditions without repeating the mis- 
takes of past times of unemployment when, as Mr. Antin pointed out, relief 
work hurriedly conceived and equally hurriedly carried out has resulted in a 
minimum benefit to the unemployed and a maximum waste of money. 

“Tt is regarded as sound governmental policy to prosecute public works 
during periods when labor and material are not fully absorbed by private 
industry and are therefore in plentiful supply,” the resolution states. 

“There is a large amount of public work under way or planned by the 
state itself, and by the municipalities thereof, which, if vigorously pushed and 
properly apportioned among the districts of the state would greatly lessen the 
amount of unemployment. 

“The immediate prosecution of such public works will give employment to 
large numbers of persons now seeking employment, not only directly on public 
works, but indirectly upon the manufacture of the materials required.” 

The proposals advanced in both resolutions are in line with the following 
principle of emergency unemployment relief through the proper stimulation 
of public works, set forth in 1915 by the Association for Labor Legislation in 
its PRACTICAL PROGRAM FOR THE PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT: 

“In communities which have not yet developed such a program, or 
in times of special emergency, it is a much wiser policy to start large 
projects for public works than to support the unemployed through 
private charity or public relief. This should not be ‘relief work’ or 
‘made work’ simply to keep idle hands busy, but should be necessary 
public work which would have been undertaken normally in the course 
of time, but which can be concentrated in the time of emergency.” 


a 


Book Reviews and Notes 


The Party of The Third Part. By Henry J. Aten. New York, 
Harpers, 1921. 283 p. 


In this “story of a court that aims to give justice to the public in labor 
disputes,” the governor of Kansas presents a very human account of his 
hobby’s first year. This inside story of how one politician in an agricultural 
state thinks industrial disputes can be prohibited by law, is a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of labor legislation. The book suffers from Allen’s 
disposition to call every opponent of his plan either “radical” or “ foreign 
born.” Apparently he has discovered that Gompers is both! And Governor 
Allen as a politician cannot resist telling the world that after all, in proportion 
to population, he got more votes than a certain other governor who merely 
broke up a policeman’s strike but was rewarded with the vice-presidency. 


The New Unionism. By J. M. Bupisu and Georce Sout. New 
York, Harcourt, 1920. 344 p. 


This study of the labor movement in the American clothing industry finds 
there distinct labor philosophy, methods and aims beyond wages and hours— 
giving to the needle-trades organizations a peculiar significance, “a new sort 
of unionism.’ To these authors the most significant distinction in present 
labor unionism is “between unions which are unconscious that their efforts 
tend toward a new social order and so adapt their strategy solely to the imme- 
diate situation, and unions which are conscious of their desire for a new order, 
and so base their strategy on more fundamental considerations.” The book 
shows convincingly that the most obvious problems of the workers in the 
clothing industry are caused by its seasonal character, and that still “there is 
no one to make effective the communal will against the individual weakness.” 
This, owing to sharp competition and changing styles, accentuates the evils 
of this unemployment. 


The Human Factor in Industry. By Lee K. FRANKEL and ALEX- 

ANDER FLEIsHER. New York, Macmillan, 1920. 1x, 366 p. 

A compact, well-arranged presentation of industrial management prob- 
lems including “hiring and holding,” “education,” “recreation,” “medical 
care” and specialized “administration,” by the third vice-president and the 
assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. With 
respect to hours, the authors point out that “ wherever careful records have 
been kept, shorter hours have demonstrated their value in increased efficiency. 
* * * Modern evidence of the superior productivity of the nine-hour 
over the ten-hour and the eight-hour over the nine-hour day is fast accumu- 
lating.” Growing recognition by employers of the dollars and cents return 
from safety first efforts and good health of workers is noted, “but isolated 
efforts of this sort would have done little to popularize the movement had 
it not been for the passage of workmen’s compensation laws.” While the 
need of sickness protection for wage-earners and the inability of fraternal 
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and trade union attempts to provide sickness benefits for all who most need 
them are fairly presented, nevertheless the reader is conscious of a lack 
in the treatment of social insurance legislation as a protection against the 
hazards of illness to wage-earners and their families, particularly the pass- 
ing over, with a bare mention, of the experience of the great industrial 
countries of Europe with health insurance laws. The same is true of the 
conspicuous omission of relevant facts as to the excessive cost, inadequate 
benefits and limited extent of industrial sickness insurance furnished by com- 
mercial companies—considerations which have led official commissions to 
recommend the complete exclusion of commercial companies from participa- 
tion in workmen’s health insurance laws proposed in the United States. 


Proceedings: International Association of Public Employment 
Services. (Eighth Annual Meeting, Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 
20-22, 1920.) Department of Labor, Ottawa, 1921, 230 p. 

A valuable and timely report, containing addresses by nearly 50 public 
officials and other practical authorities in America and Canada, bearing 
upon unemployment and organization of employment, employment and 
education, the placement of the physically handicapped, and employment 
office administration and technique. 


Fatigue Study. By FRank B. GirpretH and Lizrian N. GIL- 
pretH. New York, Macmillan, 1919. 175 p. 


Lessons of the war—when “enormous progress in eliminating fatigue and 
in providing for overcoming fatigue was made as a matter of necessity,” 
whereby “output was increased and humanity conserved ’—are drawn upon 
in this book which is sub-titled, The Elimination of Humanity’s Greatest 
Unnecessary Waste: A First Step in Motion Study. This volume is not 
concerned with long hours in industry—cause of a vast amount of fatigue 
that requires legislation, especially against the two-shift system and seven-day 
labor—but deals with devices for measuring fatigue and for eliminating work 
practices that produce “ unnecessary » fatigue. 


The New Social Order. By Harry F. Warp. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1919. 384 p. ; 


A discussion by the professor of Christian ethics in Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, of “ principles and programs »” emerging out of the 
war looking to a larger measure of political and industrial democracy. “ The 
New Order,” he writes, “is fundamentally a task for religion as well as for 
economic and social science and practical organization.” The volume brings 
together in helpful form the principal platforms and programs of social and 
industrial standards, including protective labor legislation, recently advanced 
by labor and the churches in America and elsewhere. 


Funeral Management and Costs. By Quincy L. Dowp. Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, 1921. xiv. 295 p. 
In this book of 300 pages, including an introduction by Graham Taylor, the 
author appeals through facts for greater public protection against “ The Cost 
of Dying.” Naturally enough, considerable prominence is given to the present 


exploitation of wage workers through industrial insurance companies. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
NEMPLOYMENT is the immediate issue. How to combat distress 


resulting from the long-continued idleness of millions of workers 
and how to check the continued increase of the army of unemployed are 
questions that temporarily overshadow all other measures for the protection 
of labor. 

With the announcement on August 28 by Secretary Hoover that the 
President will call a National Conference on Unemployment soon, the 
United States makes its first move toward organizing against existing un- 
employment on an adequate scale, following similar official activity recently 
under way in Canada. Significantly, in naming the objects of the-Confer- 
ence, the announcement gives recognition to industry’s responsibility by 
stressing the need of recommendation for ‘‘measures that can properly be 
taken in co-ordinating speeding up of employment by industries and public 
bodies during the next winter.” 

This official action is encouraging. For one thing it marks the end 
of a ‘‘do nothing” attitude that has been distressingly persistent during the 
past twelve-month. Congress has done nothing. The states have done 
little more. Many cities have taken hold but have still failed to organize 
on a basis at all commensurate with the need. Industry, though averting 
a vast amount of additional complete unemployment by going on a part 
time basis, 1s nevertheless confronted by millions of idle men. 

“Where IS the unemployment?” is a question that has been heard 
frequently. When on November 8 of last year the Association for Labor 
Legislation in a public statement declared that ‘‘a period of widespread 
unemployment has arrived” and appealed for “immediate, concerted 
efforts” to combat its consequences, certain attempts were made to discount 
this estimate of the seriousness of the situation. Throughout the Winter 
of 1920-21 and until quite recently there appeared to be, in official and 
in many business quarters, a skeptical or indifferent attitude which stood in 
the way of properly organized effort to combat unemployment now 
belatedly recognized as an urgent need. 

During the present Summer this Association made—under the imme- 
diate direction of Frederick W. MacKenzie—a brief survey of unemploy- 
ment in 1920-21. It covered the same 115 cities that were drawn upon 
in our comprehensive survey of unemployment in 1914-15. The results 
of this second inquiry are summarized in this number of the REVIEW; as 


of aid not only in understanding what has happened thus far in the existing 
depression but, more important, what effort has been made among industrial 
communities to fight off the evil results of enforced idleness. It is to be 
especially noted that the “Standard Recommendations for the Relief and 
Prevention of Unemployment” (see pages 218-19 of this REVIEW) 
formulated by this Association, with the cooperation of 300 local organi- 
zations, after the survey of 1915 and re-issued in pamphlet form at the 
beginning of the existing depression, have been found in use wherever head- 
way is being made against acute distress, many cities specifically reaffirming 
the effectiveness of the recommendations out of their recent experience. 

It is now too late, as the survey shows, to exercise foresight—the 
cardinal principle of a constructive program in warding off unemployment. 
The unemployed are here. The “‘roof cannot be mended in fair weather’’ 
against the rain that is falling. Now, once more, it is imperative to adopt 
large measures of relief. Cities must bear the brunt of the relief burden— 
and the sum of their best collective experience is that the adoption of the 
“‘Standard Recommendations” is the most certain and effective means of 
organizing themselves to overcome the worst results of involuntary unem- 
ployment. The states can help by arranging their road building and other 
public improvements so as to fit in with the most pressing needs of the un- 
employed. Meanwhile, the forthcoming President’s Conference will make 
a great and lasting contribution to the solution of the unemployment problem 
if it stirs industry throughout the nation to a realization of its responsibility 
for adopting practical plans for preventing unemployment. 

Acute distress in the Winter of 1920-21 was averted, as the unem- 
ployment survey shows, largely because of the unprecedented extent to 
which the unemployed wage-earners have been able to take care of them- 
selves out of savings acquired during the war years. Such self-assistance 
cannot be counted upon next Winter. The workers’ savings are rapidly 
nearing exhaustion. Industry and the public must now consciously take up 
the responsibility of providing subsistence for these unemployed where they 
have been forced to lay it down. 


JoHN B. ANpREws, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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Fottow1ne a favorable report by the judiciary committee, the United 
States Senate on June 10, by a vote of 75 to 4, passed the Johnson-Mills 
bill, as prepared by the Association for Labor Legislation, to restore 
the protection of state workmen’s compensation laws to injured long- 
shoremen and other harbor workers. 

co) 


CoMMENTING on the failure of the Wisconsin legislature to pass a 
strongly supported bill for unemployment compensation, after it had 
received a favorable committee report in the Senate, the conservative 
Wisconsin State Journal says: “Defeat of the Huber unemployment 
measure is a bit of history that may be reviewed with regret at a later 
date. * * * We are probably nearing a time in which society will 
discountenance a system under which men willing and able to work 
must suffer with their families because of unemployment. We are an 
industrial nation.” 

° 

Proposats for a uniform international system of unemployment 
records have been approved by the governing body of the International 
Labor Office, as recommended by a subsidiary commission. The com- 
mission recommended that the following definition of involuntary unem- 
ployment should be submitted to the governments of Member states: 
“Unemployment may be defined as the condition of a worker who is 
both able and willing to work but is unable to find employment suitable 
to his qualifications and reasonable expectations.” It was also agreed 
that the governments should be approached with regard to the drafting 
of standard and uniform tables for the presentation periodically of 
statistics of employment, compiled by trade unions and employment 
agencies and of statistics of unemployment insurance. 

° 


New Hampsuire has enacted a law for maternity protection, follow- 
ing the bill for state action prepared by the Association for Labor 
Legislation. 

co) 

By a vote of 63 to 7, the United States Senate on July 22 passed the 
Sheppard-Towner bill for maternity protection. The measure, which 
had already passed in the Senate last December, is now pending before 
a committee of the House, but was not reported out before the recess. 
The principal change made by the Senate was a provision that prevents 
officials from entering any home to carry out the purposes of the law. 
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On June 11 the Supreme Court of Utah sustained the constitutionality 
of the rehabilitation provision of the compensation law by which, in 
fatal cases where there are no dependents, $750 is placed in a special 
fund for the compensation of employees who by a combination of suc- 
cessive injuries have become permanently and totally disabled, but would 
otherwise receive compensation only for the latest injury. 

ros 

A sIMiLar provision in the New York law, by which $900 is placed 
in a special fund for vocational retraining whenever a killed workman 
leaves no dependents, was recently upheld by the highest court in the 
state. 

© 

In New Jersey, however, the provision of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law requiring $400 to be placed in a special fund, when there are 
no dependents of the killed worker, has been held unconstitutional by 
the court of errors and appeals. In New Jersey, it is to be noted, the 
money thus turned into the state treasury was used merely for general 
administrative purposes of the labor department. 

© 

LEGISLATION has been enacted by Belgium putting into effect the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week, in accordance with the 
Draft Convention adopted by the first international labor conference of 
the League of Nations, held at Washington in 1919. In ratifying the 
act the King urged greater production on the part of workers and new 
methods on the part of employers to sustain exports, since the country 
can only support one-third of its population, the remaining two-thirds 
depending on industry and commerce. 

© 

“THE act creating the Court of Industrial Relations is a reasonable 
and valid exercise of the police power of the state over the: business of 
producing coal,’ says a unanimous decision of the Supreme Court of 
Kansas, June 11. The law was held valid on each of the eight issues 
raised in the contempt case against the president of the Kansas miners’ 
union, 

© 

FoLtow1nG a decision of the United States Supreme Court, last 
December, holding that Ohio employers carrying their own risks under 
the workmen’s compensation act could not continue to reinsure against 
the results of industrial accidents through liability insurance companies, 
the state industrial commission has issued an order which compels 600 
big employers to cancel their reinsurance contracts. They may insure 
at cost directly in the exclusive state insurance fund. Two hundred 
employers who are able to carry their own risks, but do not reinsure 
with commercial companies, are not affected by the order. 

ro) 

ConpiTions of unemployment expected on the completion of the sugar 

harvest could be met in part by giving idle men a chance to work on 
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central highways, construction of which is planned in four provinces, 
said Dr. Alfredo Zayas in an address shortly before entering upon his 
duties as president of Cuba. 

co) 

Drart of a bill for workmen’s health insurance in Spain, according 
to a recent despatch, is being prepared by the minister of labor. 

© 

Arter the governor of Ohio had signed the law of 1921 extending the 
workmen’s compensation act to include fifteen specified occupational 
diseases, to go into effect August 15, it was discovered that no appro- 
priation was provided to put the law into effect. Before the legislature 
adjourned, however, an attempt was made to secure $125,000 for this 
purpose, but this amount was cut to $25,000 by the legislature. 

© 

THE criminal syndicalism act of Montana has been declared uncon- 

stitutional by a district court. 
© 

FoLLowING an appeal by the commissioner of public welfare, the 
mayor of New York City appointed a special committee on unemploy- 
ment, including the commissioner and representatives of labor and the 
American Legion, to suggest plans for combating distress among the 
jobless which is becoming increasingly serious. Figures given out by 
the superintendent of the municipal lodging house show that applicants 
for relief at the institution have increased ten-fold in a year. 

co) 

INTERNATIONAL labor agreements have been entered into between Belgium 
and Holland whereby workers of both countries will have reciprocity of 
treatment in regard to compensation for industrial accidents and the advan- 
tages of social insurance. An agreement has also been made with Bel- 
gium by France, guaranteeing to workers of both countries who work 
in French or Belgian mines the workers’ pensions in force in each of these 
countries. 

© 

Many of the larger industries of Oregon have already applied for 
the 5 per cent reduction in insurance rates under the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, effective July 1, as provided by the 1921 legislature for 
compliance by employers with state requirements of safety education 
and accident prevention. 

co) 

In reaffirming his support of the Sheppard-Towner bill for maternity 
protection, pending in Congress, the Rev. John A. Ryan on June 19 
declared that an article in the Woman Patriot had misrepresented his 
position “in most unwarranted and shameful fashion.” Adding that his 
own view is in harmony with that formally expressed by the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, he said: “My favorable attitude toward the 
bill has been somewhat strengthened through my observation of certain 
sinister influences and their methods that are arrayed in active 
opposition.” 
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Tur workmen’s compensation act of 1921 in Arizona, creating the 
state industrial commission, has been held unconstitutional by the state 
Supreme Court. The invalidity of the act, it was held, lies chiefly in 
the section requiring the employee engaged in a hazardous occupation 
to elect in advance of the injury whether he shall avail himself of the 
act. One justice expressed regret that the language of the constitution, 
as it had already been interpreted by the court, made impossible such 
legislation as had been found desirable by other states. 


° 


Despite the decision of Federal Judge James E. Boyd of North Caro- 
lina that the federal child labor law is unconstitutional—the second 
decision by this court against child labor legislation—it is reasonable 
to expect that the United States Supreme Court will consistently uphold 
the right of the national government to utilize broadly the federal taxing 
power. In so doing it would merely be sanctioning the same method 
for protecting children against premature or excessive labor that has 
already been upheld for protecting bankers against undue inflation of 
the currency, dairy farmers against attractively colored oleomargerine, 
and workers in the match industry against phosphorus poisoning. 


° 


Littte children at work in a cotton mill, adjoining golf links in a section 
of the South where child labor is especially notorious, inspired this qua- 
train by Sarah Cleghorn which must chafe the consciences of those states that 
still permit the industrial exploitation of childhood: 

The golf links lie so near the mill 
That almost every day 

The laboring children can look out 
And see the men at play. 


° 


“Ir is expected that employers under state laws for unemployment 
insurance,” said Professor John R. Commons at the recent National 
Conference of Social Work, “will organize their employment and labor 
management departments as effectively as they have their safety depart- 
ments under the stimulus of workmen’s compensation laws. It is also 
expected that the liability incurred when a man is laid off on account 
of lack of work will prevent employers from over-expanding with rush 
orders and induce them to spread out their work more evenly through 
the year. This is based on the actual experience of several large manu- 
facturing establishments in different parts of the country which have 
done much during the past ten or fifteen years towards stabilizing 
employment.” Legislation for unemployment insurance as advanced in 
the United States, Professor Commons points out, avoids philanthropy 
or paternalism, and is based on the idea that unemployment can be 
largely prevented by good business management if organized on the same 
basis as the safety and accident prevention work. 
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Computsory health insurance legislation for all workers, without 
regard to their earnings, has recently been enacted in Poland. The law 
also includes maternity benefits. 


© 


ELIMINATION of commercial insurance companies from the workmen’s 
compensation field, through the adoption of an exclusive state fund for 
accident insurance modeled on the successful Ohio law, was given a 
leading place on the immediate legislative program of the New York 
State Federation of Labor at its recent annual convention. 


° 


REcENT legislation on employment exchanges and unemployment in- 
surance in the Republic of Austria satisfies the requirements of the 
Washington Draft Conventions on unemployment, according to an 
article in the official International Labour Review for May-June, 1921. It 
should also be noted that reciprocal agreements on unemployment 
benefits have been concluded between Austria and Czecho-Slovakia and 
Germany providing for the like treatment of their respective citizens, 
and a similar agreement is about to be concluded with Switzerland. 


° 


AMBULANCE-CHASING lawyers are campaigning to bring about the 
defeat of the Missouri workmen’s compensation law of 1921. Opponents 
of the act have filed sufficient petitions to invoke the referendum in the 
1922 election. Meanwhile the operation of the law is suspended. 


° 


In calling for the prompt passage of the Jones-Fitzgerald bill drafted 
by the Association for Labor Legislation and now pending in Congress 
to provide workmen’s compensation for private employees in the District 
of Columbia, a resolution adopted at the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor strongly demands the adoption of the exclusive 
state fund plan of insurance. “The American Federation of Labor,” 
says the resolution, “reaffirms its conviction based on years of practical 
experience that exclusive fund insurance and the elimination of private 
profit in workmen’s accident compensation is advantageous to wage 
workers, and urges the early enactment of the Jones-Fitzgerald District 
of Columbia workmen’s compensation bill without change from the 
exclusive fund plan. * * * Private employees in the District of 
Columbia are wholly without the protection of a workmen’s accident 
compensation law or even an employers’ liability statute,” the resolution 
declares. “The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly appealed 
for the elimination of private profit in the operation of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, and at its Montreal convention endorsed the Ohio work- 
men’s compensation insurance plan. Our representatives have accord- 
ingly given their support to the Jones-Fitzgerald bill modeled on the 


Ohio system.” 
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As an aid in relieving unemployment, a resolution adopted at the 
recent convention of the American Federation of Labor instructs all 
state federations of labor and central labor bodies to urge state, county 
and city governments “to immediately make provision to carry on such 
public works as they now may have under consideration.” 


© 


“EXPERIENCE has clearly demonstrated that the industrial accident fund 
can take care of itself; that it is absolutely self-supporting,” declares 
the fifth annual report of the Wyoming Workmen’s Compensation 
Department prepared under the direction of the state treasurer. Begin- 
ning six years ago with an appropriation of $30,000 from the state as a 
nucleus, the state fund established to provide accident insurance at 
actual cost is now in a position to go “on its own,” according to the 
report. The department recommends that the original $30,000 together 
with all other sums since advanced by the state, amounting to $228,817, 
be returned to the state’s general fund. The favorable showing of the 
Wyoming state fund and the compensation department’s recommenda- 
tion follows similar action in Pennsylvania where the state accident 
insurance fund recently paid back to the commonwealth in full its 
original investment of $500,600. 


© 


A PROCLAMATION issued by the executive council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, August 25, declaring that unemployment is “approaching 
a dangerous crisis,” calls upon the federal and the state governments to 
assist in fighting unemployment by “immediately concerning themselves 
with putting into operation processes of production for public improve- 
ments of buildings, roads, etc., and to use the credit of the country for 
the encouragement of productive processes.” 


© 


In Racine, Wis., and Hartford, Conn., measures were undertaken during 
the summer to relieve unemployment that have received wide publicity. 
Racine bankers took up a city bond issue of $150,000 to be used in pro- 
viding city improvement jobs to the unemployed. In Hartford the city 
appropriated $10,000 a month for extra city work for which selected 
unemployed workers are hired for five-hour daily shifts at 40 cents an 
hour. 

° 


THE resignation of Miss Julia Lathrop as chief of the federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau was accepted August 19 by the Secretary of Labor in a 
letter in which he expressed regret at her retirement and appreciation 
of her “conscientious and devoted service.” To Miss Lathrop, the 
Secretary wrote, “is due the great credit of building up the Children’s 
Bureau,” and he adds “what a wonderful work you have accomplished. 


* * * Tt does not seem that any one can really fill the place that he 
are leaving.” 


ee 
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Presinent Harpinc has appointed Miss Grace Abbott of Grand Island, 
Neb., to succeed Miss Lathrop as chief of the Children’s Bureau. 


° 


Canapa is organizing on a national scale, in advance of the coming winter, 
to combat unemployment. The request of Minister of Labor G. D. 
Robertson that provincial officials call conferences of all interested in 
relieving unemployment is being well received throughout the Dominion, 
according to a recent dispatch. Ontario and Alberta have already called 
conferences and Manitoba is arranging for a meeting at Winnipeg. At 
a conference in Vancouver, August 10, fifty representative employers 
met with officials of the cities in the province to work out a program 
whereby industry would assist in providing jobs for the unemployed. 
It is expected that a national conference will be held, after the provincial 
gatherings have completed their work, to consider plans for aiding the 
jobless on a big scale. 

© 


“Waar the able veteran, out of a job and destitute, needs is work,” declares 
an editorial in the Chicago Tribune, August 4. “We do not know how many 
of the 4,000,000 soldiers are walking the streets without money to get 
their meals or to support their families, but there are thousands of them, 
probably hundreds of thousands. * * * The veterans are entitled 
either to work by which they may support themselves, or to protection 
and insurance against unemployment. Protection is not charity. It is 
a social handling of a national question. * * * Every soldier who 
served honorably in the late war who can’t get work today should receive 
OUT OF WORK COMPENSATION from the government.” 


© 


SEcrETARY Hoover, in a letter to the governors, July 28, urged state action 
to forestall unemployment distress during the coming winter, by letting 
contracts for road building in the autumn, wherever practicable, instead 
of waiting until next spring. 

° 


GrowInc interest in unemployment insurance among employers in the 
United States is reflected in a recent issue of the New York Times’ Annalist. 
Referring to the wide extension of the unemployment insurance act of 
Great Britain, effective November 8, the article says: “Its extension is 
proof that it has demonstrated its practicability and value.” And it 
points out that the trend toward unemployment insurance is likely to 
run along the same lines as the movement for compulsory accident 
insurance, now an accepted feature of industry, but which, for years 
before its adoption, was violently opposed by employers. 


° 


G. V. M. Turner, member of the staff of the New South Wales Board 
of Trade, has written a brief survey (71 pages) of unemployment insur- 
ance, published by the government. 
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Tuirty states have enacted legislation accepting the provisions of the 
federal act for the vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples. They 
include Alabama, Arizona, California, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


© 
In THREE special articles in the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion (Chicago) of May 7, 14 and 21, Dr. Alfred Cox, medical secretary, 
British Medical Association, makes a valuable, authoritative contribu- 
tion to the literature of Health Insurance in England. 


° 


A RECENT social survey of Prague, reported comprehensively in the Survey 
for June 11, 1921, makes the following findings with respect to protective 
laws for labor: “In labor legislation for the protection of women and 
minors and for the protection of all workers, the new republic of Czecho- 
Slovakia takes a high rank among the nations. Social insurance pro- 
viding for sickness, maternity, accident, unemployment, old age and 
invalidity; regulation of hours, child welfare, safety, sanitation and 
health and minimum wage had been subject to new legislation.” 


© 


A COMPREHENSIVE system of public labor exchanges has recenly been created 
by royal order in Spain. State subsidies are provided to encourage the 
establishment of employment bureaus and exchanges by town councils 
and other provincial and local institutions. In order to secure the 
financial aid from the royal government, local labor exchanges must 
fulfil several conditions including management of the exchange by a 
board composed equally of representatives of employers and workers 
advised by experts on social questions. 


° 


A BILL to ratify the Draft Convention adopted at the Washington meeting 
of the International Labor Conference of the League of Nations, pro- 
viding for a national system of public employment agencies and unem- 
ployment insurance, has been prepared by the government and advanced 
well on the way to adoption in Czecho-Slovakia. Similar steps have 
already been taken—as noted in these pages for December, 1920, looking 
to the ratification of other Draft Conventions agreed upon at the Wash- 
ington conference. In addition, the government of Czecho-Slovakia has 
proposed to the national assembly that measures be taken to adhere to 
the Berne Convention of 1906 prohibiting the use of poisonous phos- 
phorus in the match-making industry, as well as to protect the workers 
against anthrax and lead poisoning. 


Unemployment Survey—1920-21 
with 
Standard Recommendations 


Introductory Summary 
NEMPLOYMENT in the Winter of 1920-21, although twice 
as great in extent—according to highest official estimates— 
as during the previous depression of 1914-15, was accompanied by 
far less acute distress. 

The outstanding reason given for this was the unprecedented 
degree to which unemployed workers tided themselves and their 
families over the first few months of idleness. By using up their 
savings and selling their Liberty Bonds, and to a less extent dispos- 
ing of automobiles, victrolas, pianos and other valuables acquired 
during the war and post-war boom—even in many instances sacri- 
ficing paid-for or partly-paid-for homes—the unemployed on the 
whole carried themselves over last Winter’s emergency for periods 
ranging from three to nine months. 

Charitable and relief organizations, therefore, were to that 
extent freed from a burden that must otherwise have quickly over- 
whelmed their resources—although reporting that, as it was, they 
had to expand their activities greatly ; in some cases toward Spring 
their expenditures for material aid and temporary loans amounting 
to three or four times as much as in previous years without fully 
meeting the need for relief, while in many places it was found 
necessary to assist with charitable aid through city appropriations. 

Employers succeeded in preventing a large amount of complete 
unemployment by going on a part time basis. Business associations 
reporting from 41 cities were almost unanimous in stating that the 
short day and the short week were used as a rule by manufacturers 
in their effort to avert as much joblessness as possible. Shift- 
ing and rotating employees, though to a less extent, were also used. 
There was some “making to stock,” especially in basic industries, 
despite the uncertainty of price trends in raw materials and of the 
buyers’ strike, and there were also a few attempts to utilize labor 
in making plant repairs or improvements. The reports warrant the 
estimate that if emergency plans for making available work go as far 
as possible had not been thus generally adopted by manufacturers 
there would have been twice as many without employment. 
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Public works were found to be effective for relief, serving as a 
sponge to absorb jobless workers. Out of 81 cities sending in- 
formation, 24 had by June 1 provided bond issues and appropria- 
tions totalling nearly $10,000,000 expressly for the purpose of 
starting or pushing forward useful public works as an aid to the 
unemployed—a significant showing in view of the many cities 
reporting a disposition to delay even their regularly-planned public 
works pending cheaper transportation and construction costs. 
No city, however, had provided work enough to take care of all 
who applied—at least half in most cases being turned away. Direct 
hiring was the rule on city emergency work, as was also working 
the same hours and applying the same standards of efficiency as is 
required for regular city employment. 

Cities generally had failed to make any efforts to reserve neces- 
sary improvements for bad seasons or bad years. Neither have they 
made any progress, the reports show, toward maintaining sinking 
funds to be used in starting emergency work when needed. 

Public employment bureaus were helpful in relieving unemploy- 
ment, most reports commending their services. Employers’ asso- 
ciations in 19 out of 28 cities reporting expressed themselves as 
favorable to the public employment service, only 5 registering oppo- 
sition. Some employers’ bodies criticized the private fee-charging 
agencies for, as one expressed it, “collecting exorbitant fees on myth- 
ical jobs.” The action of Congress a year ago in radically curtailing 
the appropriation for the United States Employment Service was 
criticized in many reports which declared that necessary offices 
had to be closed and that placement activities had thus been seriously 
crippled. In all cities reporting, where federal, state and city 
bureaus were in existence, they were found to be in close coopera- 
tion not only with each other but also with other agencies—private 
and public—dealing with the unemployed. 

Community organization had by June 1 to a marked extent taken 
the form of emergency committees representing both public and 
private agencies. In no less than 18 cities special unemployment 
committees appointed by mayors, or similar public-private bodies, 
were created. Activities of these groups ranged from specific cam- 
paigns for stimulating emergency public works and finding tempo- 
rary jobs in private employment to the more general work of co- 
ordinating the efforfs of all existing relief agencies. In 14 cities — 
where organized work of emergency relief was confined to com- 
mittees of private bodies or citizens; it was found that in most cases 
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the committees were formed to bring about closer cooperation be- 
tween existing relief agencies. 

Nearly all cities that had any experience with the demoralizing 
results of “ pauperization ” sent in warnings to “ avoid bread lines, 
soup kitchens, money gifts or other indiscriminate giving of charit- 
able relief.” Nine cities especially condemned the giving of undue 
publicity to relief plans or funds. 

Several states in 1921, through legislation, expanded their sys- 
tems of state employment bureaus, with generous additional appro- 
priations. One or two authorized bond issues by cities for the 
relief of the unemployed. Some made provision for road construc- 
tion. Unemployment insurance bills were introduced with strong, 
representative backing in two states, and in Wisconsin the bill was 
advanced to a favorable committee report in the Senate. Two 
states on opposite sides of the continent furnished a striking con- 
trast: New York reorganized its labor department, on the ground 
of “economy,” in such a way that a serious blow was struck at the 
state employment bureaus, and on the same plea of “ retrenchment =a 
refused to advance a resolution to create a legislative committee to 
coordinate all plans for public works, under way or contemplated, 
throughout the state as a matter of first aid to the jobless ; California, 
on the other hand, enacted a comprehensiye law providing for per- 
manent, advance planning of public works by state departments so 
that useful jobs may be miade available at once whenever an unem- 
ployment emergency sets in. 

Federal action, aside from Secretary Hoover’s appeal to the 
states to help by letting contracts for road building in the Autumn, 
‘wherever practicable, instead of waiting until next Spring, was even 
less in evidence. Our government suffered in this respect in com- 
parison with Canada, where the government, already provided with 
a well-organized national-state employment service, announced that 
it will push forward public works scheduled for next Summer so 
that they will be available during the coming Winter to combat 
unemployment. Canadian government officials, too, called a con- 
ference at Vancouver, August 10, of 50 representative employers 
and government and municipal officials to work out a definite pro- 
gram whereby industry would assist in providing jobs for the 
unemployed. 

Looking immediately ahead, reports from many sections in the 
United States warned that cities must prepare for severe unem- 
ployment during the coming Winter. Relief agencies not only 
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pointed out that the unemployed have exhausted their own savings 
and valuables and cannot continue to help themselves as they did 
last Winter, but they also found that unemployment has been increas- 
ing faster than community activities have been planned to combat it. 
While an encouraging number of cities, the reports show, have taken 
measures to relieve the unemployed, still the great majority face the 
coming Winter with no program at all or merely the feeble be- 
ginnings of constructive relief. The opinion is widely held that 
unless the industrial cities promptly “dig in” unemployment in 
many sections will become unmanageable with the advent of cold 
weather. 

Definite conclusions as to the proper measures for combatting 
unemployment were forthcoming out of the experiences of 66 cities. 
Of these, 23 laid stress upon expansion of public works as the most 
successful measure within their experience; 16 emphasized tempo- 
rary jobs and the giving of material relief, where necessary, only 
when earned; 15 regarded proper community organization, includ- 
ing “ mayors’ ” committees as a prime necessity; 14 were especially 
aided by the efforts of employers to provide part time employment 
by means of the short day, short week and the “ making to stock”; 
and 8 secured notably good results through public employment 
bureaus. 

On the whole reports indicate that many of the lessons of 1914-15 
had been taken to heart. Many cities, out of the most recent experi- 
ence, specifically reaffirmed the effectiveness of the “ STANDARD 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE RELIEF AND PREVENTION OF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT ” issued by the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion after a similar survey of unemployment in 1915, declaring that 
where adapted to local conditions they have proved most successful. 


Extent of Unemployment 


Unemployment in 1920-21 has been far greater in extent than 
in 1914-15. Six years ago the total number of workers forced into 
involuntary idleness was estimated at 2,000,000, with at least as 
many more on only part time employment. In the present industrial 
depression there were, by June 1, 1921, according to the highest 
official estimates, 4,000,000 employees idle and at least as many more 
on part time. 


1 See pages 218 and 219, infra.; also American Labor Legislation Review 
Vol. V, No. 3, September, 1915, which contains a comprehensive, illustrated 
report of the “Unemployment Survey, 1914-15.” 
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About October, 1920, unemployment began to set in on an 
unmistakably large scale. On December 9 the United States De- 
partment of Labor announced that what is left of the Federal Em- 
ployment Service would undertake to gather statistics of unemploy- 
ment for the entire country, in co-operation with other federal and 
state agencies, the figures to be published at regular intervals. In 
accordance with this new plan the first number of the Industrial 
Employment Survey Bulletin was published by the United States 
Employment Service in January, 1921; the second number appeared 
in March, and later the Bulletin appeared monthly. 

On January 25, 1921, according to the official government figures 
based on data from 182 principal industrial cities in 35 states and 
the District of Columbia, there were 3,500,000 fewer workers em- 
ployed in the mechanical industries covered than in January, 1920— 
a reduction of 36.9 per cent. The official figures fall short of dis- 
closing the actual extent of unemployment in that they do not take 
into account the great railroad and mining groups and the smaller 
firms throughout the country employing less than 501 workers. In 
eight basic industrial groups the degree of unemployment in Jan- 
uary, 1921, as compared with January, 1920, according to the official 
estimate, was as follows: Metal and products, machinery, electrical 
goods, foundry products, 30.5 per cent fewer employed; building 
trades, 52.4 per cent fewer employed; packing and food products 
19 per cent fewer employed ; textiles and products, clothing, hosiery 
and underwear, 35.5 per cent fewer employed ; leather, its products, 
boots and shoes, 34.9 per cent fewer employed ; automobiles and ac- 
cessories, 69.2 per cent fewer employed; lumber, house furniture, 
boxes and wood products, 32.3 per cent fewer employed ; clay, glass, 
cement and stone products, 19.3 per cent fewer employed, which 
meant that in these great industries alone there were on the average 
as high as 35.5 per cent fewer persons at work than a year previous. 

The American Federation of Labor, on February 28 announced 
that a canvass under way by organized labor covering 917 cities indi- 
cated that approximately 4,000,000 were out of work. 

On May Day the Associated Press reported that estimates from 
government, labor, and industrial officials showed more than 2,000,- 
000 men unemployed in 19 states—a large proportion of those unable 
to obtain work being in the industrial sections of the Eastern and 
Central States—while reports from the remaining 29 states indi- 
cated that the total for the country was between 3,000,000 and 5,000,- 
000 idle workers. On June 1 the “survey ” published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company, relying upon “the most reliable esti- 
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mates,” placed the number of unemployed at between 3,000,000 and 
4,000,000. On July 22, the Wall Street Journal printed a Washing- 
ton despatch quoting “ unofficial estimates by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service of the Department of Labor” under the heading: 
“ Nearzy 5,000,000 Inpustr1AL WorKERS UNEMPLOYED JULY 1,” 
and in August, the Secretary of Labor submitted to the United 
States Senate the official estimate that 5,750,000 were unemployed. 

Here was an unemployment crisis of appalling magnitude. Fol- 
lowing past experience with these ever-recurring depressions— 
particularly the crisis of six years ago—the way has been opened 
this time alarmingly wide for the quick appearance of acute distress 
and destitution on a scale never before known. Yet as winter 
dragged out its course and gave way to spring, the reports from all 
sections, with but few exceptions, failed to record drastic resort to 
emergency relief measures or suffering among the families of un- 
employed at all commensurate with the extent of involuntary idle- 
ness. How was this to be explained? 

With a view to finding out what measures were being taken 
to combat unemployment, the American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation during the Summer of 1921 undertook a brief survey cover- 
ing 115 principal industrial centers of the United States. Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to the same cities and the same sources of infor- 
mation—public employment bureaus, chambers of commerce, labor 
unions, municipal departments of public work and permanent relief 
organizations—that had co-operated in the comprehensive unem- 
ployment survey made by this Association in 1915, leading to the 
formulation of the “ STANDARD RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE RELIEF 
AND PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT” which have since been much 
discussed, especially during the past Winter, when, in leaflet form, 
they were in great demand and were distributed throughout the 
country by the thousands. To facilitate comparisons, the detailed 
part of the 1920-21 inquiry was confined to the corresponding six 
months’ period covered by the 1914-15 survey, that is, from Decem- 
ber 1 to June 1. It was desired particularly to learn whether the 
lessons of six years ago had been taken to heart. Had the industrial 
communities really made progress toward dealing constructively 
with unemployment ? 


Distress Not As Acute in Winter of 1920-21 As in 1914-15 


Distress among unemployed workers is reflected in the calls upon 
charitable and relief societies for temporary aid. Yet, during the 


se 
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Winter of 1920-21, with 4,000,000 out of work as compared with the 
2,000,000 of 1914-15, only half of the cities reporting were forced 
to meet greater demands for relief than six years ago. 

Out of 65 cities, 9 had “ far greater” demands for assistance 
than in 1914-15, 18 had “ greater” demands and 6 found the pres- 
sure about the same. Five cities had no comparative data, while 27 
reported that the distress in 1920-21 was less than in 1914-15. 

In Rochester the Social Welfare League met a greater number 
of applications and heavier demands upon its finances because of 
“the high cost of living, shortage of houses, exorbitant rents, unwill- 
ingness of landlords to trust even old tenants for any reasonable 
time and inability of relatives to help over such a long period.” 
Yonkers, on the other hand, had less need for charitable relief be- 
cause “ families had amassed savings from higher wages; came later 
to ask for relief; relatives of families in need better able to assist, 
due to higher wages.” Philadelphia reported “our belief is that 
the reason for few applications for aid has been due primarily to 
savings.” In Pittsburgh the charities reported (in July, 1921) 
that the demands for relief were less in 1920-21 due to “ savings ” 
and “credit,” but added significantly that “these are becoming ex- 
hausted and increasing numbers are coming to us.” 


“Living Off Their Fat” 


An editorial article in The Railroad Trainman for August, 1921 
discussing the plight of the 5,000,000 unemployed, says: 


During the war it was common practice to refer to the spendthriit tend- 
encies of the workmen who spent their money like drunken sailors. Silk 
raiment, high grade autos and jewelry were supposed in the main to absorb 
the extra wages of all workmen and their families. That this was not gen- 
erally true is proven by the ability of the unemployed, for the most part, to 
take care of themselves. They may be doing it through the sale of their 
extravagant purchases during the good years, and their Liberty Bonds, which 
they can sell at a decided reduction of their face value. But, whatever the 
reason, the fact holds that the unemployed saved money in some form and 
have been pretty generally able to keep from asking for public assistance. 
This very fact is covered by the extent of the suffering that must now be 
experienced because of the loss of the regular wage. The public has not been 
asked to help to any great degree, although it is fair to assume that the limit 
of self-maintenance has about been reached in very many cases. When it 
comes to the last ditch there will be hundreds of thousands of men and women 
who will prefer to starve and suffer rather than to appeal for public assistance. 
The self-respecting and independent, therefore, will not be counted among the 
out of work and down and out until they are forced by starvation to make 
known their wants to the public. 
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That is precisely what happened. The workers themselves, by 
“living off their fat,” had up to June 1 been largely instrumental in 
averting general and desperate want. 

As early as November, 1920, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, in its Statistical Bulletin, said that “ despite popular mis- 
conception that wage-earners spent their higher incomes in wasteful 
ways, the real evidence is that much of the increased income was 
expended wisely in securing a more wholesome home environment. 
Department store records show that wage-earners bought heavily 
such useful goods as furniture, bedding, carpets and other lines of 
household equipment. * * * Savings banks reported record 
breaking deposits from this group of the population.” The New 
York Journal for January 28 reported that, “ It is interesting to note 
that an increase of $104,500,000 or 27 per cent in savings was 
reported by Chicago banks in 1920, the heaviest increase developing 
after November 15, at which time unemployment began to be 
recognized. These figures are said to be the result of the public 
decision to economize and refrain from buying as employment had 
become an issue. Decline in the cost of living and money saved out 
of prohibition are also said to be important factors.” By March a 
Maryland bank official was reported as saying that “he never 
knew a time when so many depositors have been compelled to draw 
on their savings accounts for living purposes. * * * Owing to 
their inability to find work and being driven to the extremity, they 
have been gradually drawing sums out of the banks each week to 
meet their necessary expenses.” On May 11 the Post Office Depart- 
ment announced that the total deposits in the United States postal 
savings system on May 1 were approximately $10,000,000 less than 
on April 1. “At the large industrial centers, where there is con- 
siderable unemployment or wages have been reduced,” said the 
department report, “instead of the usual increase in deposits there 
have been withdrawals to meet the living expenses of depositors.” 

Even more positive evidence came from permanent relief organi- 
zations in 61 cities. With but few exceptions, all who replied to 
questions as to savings stated emphatically that a vast amount of 
distress had been forestalled because of the extent to which unem- 
ployed workers tided themselves over the immediate emergency. 

Liberty Bonds were likewise sacrificed by the unemployed. Toa 
less extent jobless wage-earners sold or pawned other property and 
surrendered partly paid for homes. Striking testimony came from 
the charitable and relief societies—of interest not only by way of 
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disclosing what happened in the Winter of 1920-21 but also to sug- 
gest how completely unemployment is stripping the workers clean 
of what material gains they made in war time and the post-war 
boom. 


From Sacramento came the report: “ Most of them lived on 
their savings and bonds, selling their automobiles—a great many 
bought them when they received a raise in wages in, f918-19, a 
_ A great many Liberty Bonds were sold from November until March 
at a great discount. It was too bad.” In Waterbury, Conn., “ our 
industries began laying off help last October, but owing to the fact 
that our people had been receiving high wages and many had savings 
and Liberty Bonds the problem did not come to us in the form of 
requests for relief until about the middle of December when men 
with large families began to apply.” 


Similar reports came from such widely separated cities as Chi- 
cago, Phoenix, Springfield, Mass.. Worcester (“savings banks are 
reporting unprecedented withdrawals”), Grand Rapids, New York 
City, Yonkers (“in many instances families lived upon savings for 
three, sometimes four months, supplemented by earnings from odd 
days’ work”), Dayton, Newport, Providence, Spokane, San Fran- 
cisco, Milwaukee (“most * * * lived upon savings from three 
to seven months”). The two following reports are fairly repre- 
sentative: 

Lowell: ‘“ During the war wages had been very high and every 
employable member of most families was at work. There was a 
period of saving. These savings were drawn on. Many bank ac- 
counts were closed out entirely. * * * A large brokerage firm 
reports that all workers having Liberty Bonds sold them when they 
needed the money. When certain shops laid off help the bonds were 
on the market.” 

Rockford: “All of the local banks report that the unemployed 
have been drawing on their savings. In many cases they have with- 
drawn all that they had accumulated during the past year or two. 
The common practice has been to take out at the rate of from $25 to 
$30 a week rather than large amounts at one time. * * * Receipts 
in the various savings departments of the city have been reduced 
almost to a minimum. * * * In three cases we have known of 
purchasers of homes who have had to turn over the contract because 
of inability. * * * Selling Liberty Bonds has been quite com- 
mon.” 
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Cities reporting the sale or mortgaging of household furniture, 
the pawning of articles, or the loss of partly paid for homes, included 
Indianapolis, Boston, New Bedford, Grand Rapids, Newark 
(“about 70 per cent of unemployed drew upon savings; about 3 
per cent sold or pawned property”), Utica, Rochester, Cleveland, 
Allentown, Erie, Knoxville, Memphis. Toledo reported that, “ many 
stretched their credit at grocers, with landlords, etc., to the limit; 
few homes sold, many mortgaged; installment furniture returned. 
Only about 10 per cent of unemployed men in Toledo asked for 
public aid.” 


Organization for Temporary Relief 


Community efforts to assist the unemployed through the 
Winter of 1920-21, to a marked extent took the form of 
“ mayors’ ” committees, representing both public and private agen- 
cies, or similar bodies in which citizens were brought into close 
working relations with each other and with federal, state, county 
or city officials. 

Sixty-four cities reported on this matter. In 18 special unem- 
ployment committees of a public-private character, usually appointed 
by the mayors, were created; in 14 cities committees of private or- 
ganizations or of citizens generally were formed; in 6 there were 
special unemployment committees of chambers of commerce or 
manufacturers’ associations; in 5 there were city or state-wide 
“conferences.” In one city—Toledo—an emergency labor commis- 
sioner was appointed by the mayor in January and “has been in 
constant touch since with the work done by the welfare department 
of the city government and the Social Service Federation.” 

In San Francisco a special unemployment committee, appointed 
by the mayor, “took a careful survey of the situation and decided 
that it would be unwise to create a special fund or to give publicity 
to the unemployment situation under existing conditions. Instead 
of doing so, the regular agencies were asked to assist the situation 
even if it necessitated incurring a deficit. The work was divided 
between the Associated Charities, which assumed necessary relief for 
unemployed family men, and the Salvation Army, which undertook 
the care of single civilians, and the Red Cross, who cared for all 
soldiers, either family men or single.” In New Britain, the city’s 
iabor bureau, established in April, found jobs—nearly all “ street 
work, pick or shovel ”—for some 1,600 men, out of a total of 5,000 
unemployed, by July 1. “Our instructions from the mayor are to 
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place the most needy first, most deserving next, etc., but to allow no 
one to go to bed hungry. When work cannot be given applicants are 
taken to the charities department and food, etc., is supplied.” Johns- 
town reports that while no special committee was appointed last 
Winter, the state employment bureau has a committee on “ Prepar- 
ing for Hard Times Before They Come.” 

In view of the importance of creating permanent unemploy- 
ment committees to make timely plans for preventing and reliev- 
ing unemployment, the following extracts from a report from 
Utah are quoted here as an example of how not to proceed: 


At a conference called by the governor to consider the situation * * * 
at which each county in the state was represented, resolutions were adopted 
calling upon cities, towns and counties to do all public work possible. 

On being questioned the governor stated that the state had no money to 
spend, as also did the county commissioners of Salt Lake County; as a matter 
of fact all the county officials present stated they had no public money to 
expend on road work or improvements. * * * 

Finally the conference adjourned in a squabble after adopting a resolution 
calling upon each county to appoint an unemployment committee. Not a con- 
structive suggestion was made. The mayor of this city (Salt Lake) estimated 
that at that time there were 6,000 unemployed in this city and about 8,500 in 
the county. 

Later a conference was called by the mayor and chairman of the county 
commission of this county. A permanent unemployment committee was formed 
of which the writer is a member. Nothing has come of it so far but talk. 
The committee adjourned to meet at the call of the chairman; weeks have 
passed and no meeting has been called. Nothing but talk is the result 
while the unemployed starve. The mayor said that he had heard of mal- 
nutrition but never in his life had he seen it except in the two months previous 
to the conference when parents came to appeal to him with their children with 
drawn faces and sunken eyes. 

In the 14 cities where organized work of emergency relief was 


confined to committees of private bodies or citizens, it was found 
that in most cases the committees were formed to bring about closer 
cooperation between existing relief agencies. In St. Paul there was 
cooperation between representative groups to induce employers to 
operate on part time. In Lincoln a “ coal committee ” was created 
by the Commercial Club and other civic organizations to assist 
families of the unemployed. In Schenectady a citizens’ relief com- 
mittee provided entertainments, using the proceeds to relieve persons 
who would not apply to the Department of Charities, yet needed 
assistance. In Philadelphia, a committee of social agencies on un- 
employment “ resulted in excellent team work ” and secured a special 
appropriation of $10,000 for unemployment relief administered by 
the city department of public welfare. In Spokane, the chamber 
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of commerce and the central labor council were jointly represented 
on a special unemployment committee, making every effort to secure 
employment for those out of work. About $2,000 was raised by 
the central labor council as a special fund for the unemployed, dis- 
bursed by the Social Service Bureau. In Manchester, N. H., a 
community council consisting of thirty industrial, philanthropic and 
social organizations was formed. Expenses, salaries and office 
costs were paid by the Red Cross, the council acting as a clearing- 
house for all philanthropic organizations in the city. Its function 
was to refer all applicants for assistance either to an established 
society or one of the emergency relief funds and to secure work 
for as many as possible. 

One of the most ambitious attempts made in the United States 
to organize a community to deal with unemployment was the creation 
in February, 1921, of the “ Coordinating Committee on Employment 
Activities of New York City,” working in close cooperation with 
the United States Employment Service, the Women’s Bureau of the 
State Industrial Commission and the Vocational Division of the 
State Department of Education. In its first bulletin the committee 
said: 

One of the by-products of the war was an increased interest in the problems 
of employment. The seriousness and the loss to the community because of 
unemployment, inadequate training and placement have become more and more 
generally recognized. More careful attention is given to training, guidance 
selections, placement, and reduction of waste due to employment. In response 
to the growing interest in these directions, new organizations have come into 
being and the work of existing organizations has been greatly expanded. As 
a result, there has, of course, been overlapping and overlooking and a general 
lack of understanding in the plans and purposes of the various organizations. 
Above all, there is a general lack of fruitful co-operation between the training 
and the placement agencies with the employers’ and employees’ group. The 
desirability of co-ordinating the activities of these various groups, the im- 
portance of better training, more discriminating placement, better organization 
of the employment market and production processes as means of reducing 
employment is peculiarly apparent at the present time. It is also apparent that 
no single agency can bring about significant improvements in these matters. 
This must come through the co-ordination of the different groups involved, 
co-operating to formulate and help realize a community employment policy.” 

Chambers of commerce or other employers’ associations in sev- 
eral cities appointed special unemployment committees—as in Hart- 
ford, Wilmington, Brooklyn and Fall River, where the Red Cross 
emergency loan committee of representative business men under the 
direction of the chamber of commerce provided food, shoes, etc., 
through loans. a 
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Efforts by labor organizations to assist the unemployed through 
special committees of their own appear to be negligible, although in 
Los Angeles, a special committee of the central labor council 
“ worked on city officials to stimulate public work with fair results.” 
And from the Trades and Labor Assembly of St. Paul came an inter- 
esting report that the labor movement started on a plan to employ 
its own people, resulting in the organization of the “ People’s 
Construction Company,” owned and controlled by organized labor, 
which competes with building contractors. By July 15 it had a pay- 
roll of $4,000 weekly. 


“ Work Tests” and Relief Jobs 


Out of 71 cities from which information was secured, 41 per- 
manent relief organizations reported that they had no regular means 
—such as a wood yard or laundry—for furnishing either employ- 
ment, a work test or employment with training. In Phoenix, the 
Associated Charities had a wood yard for men and laundry and 
cleaning for women. Oakland had a municipal lodging house and 
wood yard which employed from 100 to 150 unemployed single men 
daily in cutting wood in one of the undeveloped sections of the 
city. They received in return shelter and food at the lodging house. 
“Every alternate day was spent in looking for employment, so that 
one day’s work paid for two days’ lodging.” 

Other cities reporting wood yards in use included Brooklyn, 
Wilkes Barre, New Haven, Davenport, Baltimore, Paterson and 
Boston. Sacramento “had none for the last two years * * * 
abandoned during the war * * * we may next year.” 

In the great majority of cases such temporary relief work was 
carried on without the aid of city or other public agencies, but 
through the close co-operation of various permanent relief organ- 
izations. 

In Cincinnati there was a “small-job” committee composed of 
some of the heads of different organizations and a number of volun- 
teer workers who gave full and some part time. The committee 
was directly under the supervision of the special unemployment com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor. 

It was the duty of this committee to find the small-job, which they asked 
the housewife and business man to create, for the express purpose of taking 
care of this situation. For instance, such work as whitewashing cellars, 


painting, papering (which was out-of-season), raking leaves, cleaning yards— 
in fact, asking the public to actually create work, in the small-job way. The 
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physicians were asked to tell their patients, the attorneys were asked to speak 
to their clients, the pastors and priests were asked to notify their congrega- 
tions, etc., each one to call the “Small-Jobs Committee,” who was located 
with the state-city labor exchange, and easily accessible by phone or personal 
call. As a whole, 7,000 transients were cared for during this period. 


From the Associated Charities of Waterbury, Conn., came the 
following interesting report: 


From the middle of December, 1920, to April 1st, 1921, our Association 
worked out a scheme with the Street and Park Departments by which the 
city furnished the work, tools, foremen, and teams and our Association paid 
the men at the rate of 35 cents an hour out of funds collected by the Asso- 
ciation from private individuals. Owing to the open winter it was possible 
for the men to do street grading and other outside work practically every day 
during the winter months. The reason our Association paid the men was 
because the city had no funds available at that time for this purpose, its 
departments being on the budget system. During this time our Association 
spent approximately fifteen thousand dollars. 

By April Ist the situation became more serious with increasing numbers 
of men applying for help. We then called a meeting of citizens, manufacturers 
and city officials to consider the problem of additional funds and facilities for 
more work. This conference resulted in a bond issue of about $700,000 by the 
city for water extensions, street improvements, and park work. As soon as 
the bond money was available about the first week in April, the identical 
scheme that prevailed during the first three months was continued with the 
exception that the men were paid out of the city treasury and at the City Hall 
instead of at the office of the Associated Charities. This, of course, enabled 
us to take on considerably more men. We have been employing on an average 
of three to four hundred men a week in this way and by alternating them with 
one week on and one week off we have been able to take care of approximately 
six hundred men on our active work list. This, of course, has changed as the 
men found work in other industries and new men applied. 


In Toledo “the Social Service Federation has wherever possible 
put into effect the work test, especially with the floating element, 
and in a great many cases in dealing with recipients of relief who 
are residents of Toledo and have families. * * * Fora consider- 
able time while the relief was being given it was not possible to 
apply the work test to the heads of families. * * * While the 
work test was applied to all men whose families were receiving the 
relief the demand for relief dropped down to 50 per cent.” 

Meriden, Conn., “ gained temporary jobs through publicity in the 
newspapers.” In New Haven, the chamber of commerce sent 
printed cards to employers and social agencies asking them to find 
work or employ ex-service men, and the charities organization 
“found employment for quite a number of individuals at casual 
labor, but manufacturers are unwilling to lay up a supply of manu- 
factured articles and add to their inventory.” In Akron contacts 
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were established with employers which resulted in their taking 
on married men first, limiting hiring to local men and some part- 
time work. Erie depended principally on direct appeal for the 
benefit of individual families going by preference to former 
employers. “We have been quite successful in securing 
work on the individual appeal basis. Our state employment bureau 
has systematically given preference to men whose family conditions 
were certified to them.” In Knoxville a meeting of city officials and 
large employers adopted a plan that citizens loan sums of from $500 
to $3,000 to the city, receiving in return certificates of indebtedness. 
These individual loans reached the total of $8,000, which was used 
in paying the “charity squad ” for street work at 20 cents an hour. 
“ This was successful.” 


Food, Clothing, Shelter, Money and Loans 


No comprehensive data were obtainable as to the amounts spent 
during the Winter of 1920-21 for material relief to idle workers and 
their families. Yet, from all reports received it was apparent that 
in at least half of the large industrial centers the expenditures for 
this purpose were exceedingly heavy—despite the amazing extent to 
which the unemployed had been able to tide themselves financially 
over the first months of unemployment. 

Food and shelter and other necessaries were as a rule given only 
in return for work, except in cases of desperate need or to prevent 
suffering among children. In some cities, as in New Bedford and 
Akron, loans of money were made to the unemployed, while in 
others, as in Fall River, food, insurance, shoes, etc., were provided 
by order as loans. 

In San Francisco unemployed family men provided with work 
that needed to be done at the Relief Home were paid by the Asso- 
ciated Charities largely in food and at the rate of 50 cents an hour. 
“ Each man was allowed to work so that he could provide adequate 
food for his family and really excellent quality. Groceries and 
vegetables were bought at wholesale prices and distributed directly 
to the men at the Relief Home, where they were also furnished by 
the management with an excellent dinner.” 


Public Employment Bureaus 


The unfortunate results of the blow struck by Congress last year 
at the United States Employment Service, in cutting its appropria- 
tion down to skeleton proportions were apparent throughout the 
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country. Almost without exception local agencies—state, city and 
private—turned to the federal offices (what was left of them) for 
cooperation. And almost without exception the testimony was 
that such cooperation, where it did exist, was “ effective.” 

In New Jersey, for example, the state director of employment 
reports, “ the curtailment of the federal funds appropriated for pub- 
lic employment work has acted to reduce the number of public 
offices in New Jersey from 15 to 7.” In order to overcome this 
handicap, however, “ local committees have been formed in Newark, 
Jersey City, Camden and other cities of representatives of the state, 
municipal governments, chambers of commerce and relief organiza- 
tions, and they have directed appeals to the citizens to create what 
odd jobs and repair work were possible, centering such calls in the 
public employment bureau.” 

Among the states, New York’s position was particularly unenvi- 
able. The political reorganization of the state labor department 
by the governor and the state legislature in 1921 resulted—in the 
face of increasing unemployment—in the closing down of a number 
of state employment offices. This reactionary move aroused 
widespread protest and, according to reports from a number of the 
principal industrial cities of the state, served to cripple community 
efforts to combat unemployment—as far as it could be mitigated by 
labor placements. Thus, the Merchants Association of New York 
State, on July 5, 1921, protested that unemployment conditions are 
too serious to warrant the discontinuance of the public employment 
bureaus. After a special inquiry, a committee of the Association 
had found that “ it is very important that the state should maintain 
as many of these employment bureaus as possible.” 

Out of 55 cities reporting 3 took some action between December 
1, 1920, and June 1, 1921, relating to employment bureaus. Savan- 
nah and New Britain established city labor bureaus and Portland, 
Ore., enacted an ordinance prohibiting private employment agencies 
from publicly advertising for foreigners to fill jobs at their dis- 
posal. 

There was some state action. North Carolina established a state 
free employment service; Arizona passed a law creating an indus- 
trial commission regulating employment offices and administering 
the accident compensation law (which has since been held unconsti- 
tutional) ; Kansas in March appropriated $20,000 yearly for its six 
state employment offices; Nebraska appropriated $8,768 to be used 
in cooperation with the federal employment service; North Dakota 
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appropriated $10,000 for the state free employment service covering 
two years and providing for cooperation with the federal service. 
Ohio appropriated $15,000 extra for the Cleveland state-city em- 
ployment office to offset the withdrawal of financial support by the 
Welfare Federation. 

Significantly, the reports from chambers of commerce and other 
business organizations were overwhelmingly favorable toward pub- 
lic employment bureaus. Out of 28 cities reporting on this ques- 
tion, the employers’ associations in 19 expressed themselves as 
strongly favorable to the public employment service, 4 were non- 
committal and only 5 expressed opposition. At the same time sev- 
eral employers’ representatives criticized the private fee-charging 
agencies for, as one expressed it, “collecting exorbitant fees on 
mythical jobs.” Paterson, N. J., employers raised the objection 
“there is much repeating nf employees and * * * general dis- 
satisfaction among employers that there is no control over these 
floaters who are continually going from job to job.” Cincinnati 
manufacturers felt that either the executives of public employment 
bureaus in charge were “not able to handle the position or that 
necessary funds were lacking.” In striking contrast with these 
views, however, were those of the merchants and manufacturers in 
Phoenix, Pueblo (“apparently a success”), Hartford (“very ex- 
cellent work is being done by the state employment office * * * 
particularly in the placing of unskilled labor ”); Boston (“help- 
ful”); Worcester (“effective work”) ; Buffalo (“very satisfac- 
tory”); Schenectady (“state employment bureau which goes out 
of commission this week due to lack of funds from the state depart- 
ment of labor has done good work here”); Fort Worth (“cannot 
say too much in behalf of municipal employment agency and believe 
it accomplished great things in relieving unemployment’) ; Seattle 
(“ city-federal employment bureau was of great assistance’). 


Public Works 


When the wheels of private industry stop and millions of workers 
are suddenly cut off from their earnings, it is not charitable relief 
but useful work that is demanded both to conserve the best interests 
of the community and to maintain the self-respect of the workers 
who are jobless through no fault of their own. Hence—aside from 
the relatively few and futile “ made” jobs that may be resorted to— 
work for the workless can best be provided by pushing forward pub- 
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lic works and starting new public improvements immediately. This 
was done effectively in many cities during the Winter of 1920-21. 

Out of 81 cities from which reports on public works were re- 
ceived, 24 cities made provisions for about $10,000,000 of bond 
issues and appropriations. 

Cities that voted bond issues to provide public work or relief for 
the unemployed included Phoenix, with $465,000 for public improve- 
ments—“ will bring work to almost all unemployed within 90 days; 
unemployment not felt until February;” Bridgeport (“state legis- 
lature recently authorized city to issue $300,000 short-time notes for 
relief, but it is unknown whether this will be spent in work or in 
outdoor relief”); New Britain, grading and sewer construction 
started and moved forward; bond issue authorized by 1921 legisla- 
ture; New Haven, $250,000 extra bonds for improvement of parks, 
roads, bridges, new fire houses; Waterbury, $700,000 for water ex- 
tensions, street improvements and park work; Lynn, $75,000 for 
road building; Flint, Mich., $500,000 for sewer work which was 
both started and moved forward; Minneapolis, over $1,000,000 
bonds for street work—“ expect money from eastern buyers in June 
to start work ;” Dayton, about $100,000 bonds taken by sinking fund, 
for moving forward sewer work} Toledo, $286,000 for permanent 
park improvements; Fort Worth, “county issued $4,000,000 bonds 
for good roads, available at time unemployment became serious; 
city provided $1,900,000 for sewer and water extensions, work 
hastened to meet unemployment; also large amount of street paving 
speeded up.” In Jackson, Miss., significantly, where a bond issue 
for 1921 improvement program was voted down at the April, 1921, 
election, “ people are now demanding a special election, which will be 
held August 1 to reconsider the bond proposition so public work can 
be started to give work to the unemployed.” 

Cities that made other provisions, mainly by appropriations, for 
moving forward or starting public works as emergency aid to the 
unemployed included Oakland, Bridgeport, Hartford, Augusta, Ga., 
Moline, Shreveport, Baltimore, Lowell, Grand Rapids, Elizabeth, 
N. J., Newark, Paterson, Schenectady and Seattle. 

In hiring the unemployed on street improvements and other pub- 
lic works most cities appear to have maintained the same standards 
of wages, hours and efficiency as are required for the city’s regular 
work, Out of 34 cities sending detailed data on public works started 
or moved forward expressly to aid the unemployed, 17 cities, or half, 
had adopted definite standards of labor for the emergency employ- 
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ment. All of these cities required the same efficiency as is usual for 
city work with the exception of Seattle, where 50 per cent to 60 per 
cent was regarded as satisfactory, and Hartford which was content 
with 75 per cent. 

Direct hiring was the rule; 11 cities hiring the men directly, one 
city letting out the work under contract, while 5 cities provided the 
work under both direct hiring and contract. 

In 11 cities wages paid were at the regular rate, ranging from 
$1.75 for a five-hour day in Hartford to $4.75 for an eight-hour day 
in Seattle. The hourly rate, which was most common, ranged from 
30 cents in Baltimore (less than the regular rate) ; 42% cents in 
Dayton (less than regular rate) ; 40 cents in Flint (regular rate) ; 
52 to 57 cents in Newark (regular rate) to 60 cents an hour (reg- 
ular rate) in Lynn. In all cases the daily hours of work required 
were the regular hours—ranging from five hours in Hartford, eight 
hours in 11 cities, up to ten hours in Flint and Waterbury. 

Rotation of workers was employed in eight cities, varying from 
the plan of working one week and then being laid off to changing 
gangs every three days. 

In selecting the men for the emergency city jobs, married men 
with families or with dependents, who were local residents were in 
almost all cases given preference; in some cases ex-soldiers being 
also put in the preferred class, and in two cities, Moline and Dayton, 
it was further required that those put first on the list for employment 
be “American citizens.” No city reporting had work enough to 
take care of all who applied. Thus, in Seattle there was work for 
only 727 out of 1,560 applying ; in Milwaukee, jobs for 300 out of 
2,000 applying; Paterson, 150 jobs for 220 applicants; Flint, 200 
jobs for 500 applicants ; Moline, 500 jobs for 1,000 applicants ; 
Waterbury, 3,000 jobs for 4,000 applicants ; Hartford, 350 jobs for 
1,000 applicants and in Dayton only 2,000 jobs available while there 
were 1,000 men applying for the work every day. It is to be noted 
that the city work here reported began in many cases in the early 
Spring, although in a few cities, as in Dayton, Flint and Seattle, the 
work was started as early as February. 

Reports were practically unanimous that all groups in the com- 
munity were ready to lay aside partisan prejudices and unite on plans 
for extending public works to tide over the industrial depression. 

Cities in all parts of the country failed to make efforts to reserve 
necessary improvements for bad seasons or bad years. Out of 13 
representative cities making reports on this point, 11 said nothing at 
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all had been done to this end. Only two cities had a positive word— 
Kansas City, Kan., where the city “ regularly tried to let contracts in 
dull seasons ” and Milwaukee (which, by the way, has a contingency 
fund), where such emergencies are taken care of as they present 
themselves. 

Neither have cities generally undertaken to maintain a sinking 
fund to be used in starting emergency work when needed. Dayton 
was the only city out of 17 that had such a fund; 14 reported none 
at all and in only 2 were there any helpful financial provisions of 
this nature made as a regular matter—Milwaukee, which maintains 
a contingency fund, and Kansas City, Kan., where there is a5 per 
cent levy to take care of the engineer’s department so that when 
there is much public improvement an emergency or general fund is 
accumulated to draw upon. 

Charter limitations as a rule limited city expenditures for emer- 
gency public works to aid the unemployed. Out of 13 cities furnish- 
ing definite data all were restricted by the city charter with the 
exception of Seattle. In no cases were there any steps taken to 
have the limitations removed. 


Part Time Employment in Industry 


Employers generally made use of the short day, the short week, 
shifting or rotating employees, “ making to stock” and pushing 
plant repairs or improvements, in an effort to avert as much unem- 
ployment as possible. Manufacturers and business establishments 
applied such of these measures as would fit in with their own plant 
conditions in an individual way, much as unemployed wage-earners 
bore the burden of the early months of idleness almost wholly as 
individuals and families and not as organizations. 

Business associations in 41 cities that included information on 
this point in their reports were in almost unanimous agreement 
that the short day and the short week were the most widely used 
devices. In all but 4 of these cities “many” or “ practically all ” 
industries went on the short day or the short week, or both. 

Shifting or rotating employees was not so common: in Phoenix 
it was done “ in the big mines ”’; in Pueblo it was “ the most common 
plan to meet unemployment and is successful”; in Hartford and 
Wilmington it was tried by one large plant on a “ one week on, one 
week off basis”; in New Haven “ practically all” did it “ success- 
fully’; in Gary the steel company did it (together with the short 
week), thus “at present making it possible for 2,500 men to work 
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who would otherwise be entirely out of employment ”- in Indianapo- 
lis it was common with the automobile, packing and furniture indus- 
tries; in Evansville, Ind. with a large steam shovel company 
(Bucyrus) ; in Syracuse with the steel industry; in Cincinnati with 
steel plants, railroads and rolling mills; in Seattle with longshore 
work; while in Lynn “union rules apportion work so all get a 
share’; in Minneapolis “it was attempted by nearly all.” 

There was some “ making to stock ” despite the uncertainties of 
the trend of prices of raw materials on the one hand and the 
“ buyers’ strike” on the other. This was true notably in Phoenix 
(sash and door), Evansville, Fort Wayne (water driven motor 
pumps), Minneapolis (‘‘ making up of stock has been carried to the 
limit of the financial ability of the firms involved and their view- 
point as to price fluctuations ”), Cincinnati (rolling mills, steel plants 
and glucose plants), Toledo (“this has been done consistently 
throughout the different industries ; in fact some of the manufactur- 
ers have gone almost too far for their own safety in doing this”). 
And in Niagara Falls (“ practically all because most are basic indus- 
tries” but “ storage limit about reached es 

Using the depression as an opportunity to make plant repairs or 
improvements with labor that would otherwise be let out, it appeared, 
was not extensive. In some places like Cleveland and Cincinnati 
it was done, extensively, as well as in the mines of Arizona ; but on 
the whole this was a negligible factor. New Haven’s plant im- 
provements had been made “ during the war.” In Rochester there 
was little of it “ because of strikes and building costs.” 

Little information was forthcoming from chambers of commerce 
and other business bodies as to the basis upon which the workers 
to be kept as long as possible were selected. ‘“ Efficiency ” is the test 
most frequently cited. In Phoenix the aim of employers was to keep 
men who are “ real mechanics, also tax payers and property own- 
ers”; in Denver, the “more efficient workers ” » in Rochester, “the 
most efficient and economically dependent”; while in Syracuse the 
following were considered (1) efficiency, (2) resident or non-resi- 
dent, (3) number of dependents, (4) length of service, (5) ability 
to do other work. 


Wage Reductions 
Wages in all sections, almost without exception, were reduced. 
Reductions varied greatly. For example, the decreases ranged from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent in factories generally in several cities 
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reporting to 20 per cent in big steel industries, 22}2 per cent in im- 
portant textile industries and even 25 per cent in factories in many 
sections. The building trades as a rule appeared to be most resist~ 
ant to wage cuts, though in Phoenix the builders’ exchange reported 
a reduction on March 1 with another expected “ soon,” both totalling 
25 per cent. 

Reflections of the “ open shop” war appeared in many reports. 
One important California chamber of commerce remarked: 


? 


Quite a few of our employers take the position, that as these organizations 
(labor unions) were very insistent in urging the claims of their members for 
increased wages during the labor shortage, they should now assume the burden 
of protecting them through the present depression. On the other hand, Open 
Shop concerns have shown an earnest desire to cooperate with the men who 
have stood by them, thus setting up another strong argument in favor of the 
American Plan or Open Shop. 


“ Employers, generally, are very bitter about the whole matter,” 
reported a settlement in the East. “They feel that the demands 
of labor have been so arrogant during the period of the scarcity of 
labor that it is not incumbent on them to feel any sympathy or to 
take measures to alleviate conditions. There are, of course, many 
shining exceptions.” 

A charitable organization in the South wrote that it was “ afraid 
that the business men have welcomed the unemployment situation 
as a means of bringing down wages.” 

From the Middle West a settlement association reported that 
“many working people feel that unemployment is largely due to an 
organized effort on the part of employers to bring down wages and 
break the union ’’—a suspicion that was reflected in a resolution 
adopted by the American Federation of Labor at its Denver con- 
vention in June, which declared that “it is apparent that a portion 
of this industrial depression is artificial and was manufactured by 
profiteering for the purpose of lowering living and working stand- 
ards, weakening the organized labor movement and breaking the 
morale and spirit of the workers.” 


Regularization of Industry 


Constructive plans for permanent regularization of industries 
were reported. In Chicago, the Joint Board of Employers and 
Workers in the “ready-made” part of the clothing industry, to 
meet the situation of a heavy demand,for workers in one branch 
of the industry and slack time in the other, worked out a plan which 
permits the transfer of cutters formerly employed by the tailor-to- 
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the-trade houses (who would therefore be unemployed or working 
only part time) to ready-made houses where there is a need for 
their services. Later, it was explained, when the tailor-to-the-trade 
season begins and the ready-made industry slackens a new readjust- 
ment can be made— thus the union has been able to work out, so 
far as the cutters are concerned, a scientific distribution of the 
workers to meet the needs of the industry, make the best use of 
the man power in the market, eliminate waste and provide for more 
continuous employment for our members.” 

The most notable recent effort to lessen unemployment by regu- 
larizing industry was reported from Cleveland. In summing up 
“ ¢he new methods that are being worked out in the garment industry 
gradually to eliminate or at least lessen unemployment,” the manager 
of the Cleveland Garment Manufacturers Association wrote: 

As you may be aware, we have in this industry a co-operative arrangement 
between the employers, the employees, and an impartial board of referees. 
Wages are now set by the board of referees following an annual hearing. In 
April of this year the referees granted a wage decrease approximately of 
13 per cent but they at the same time caused an unemployment fund to be set 
aside equal to 714 per cent of the direct labor payroll in each plant. In the 
26 weeks following June Ist of this year each worker is being guaranteed at 
least 20 weeks of employment. Failing to secure this, he is permitted to draw 
upon the unemployment fund to the extent of 2/3 of his minimum wage. 
This, of course, places the burden for unemployment directly upon the manu- 
facturer and while his losses are limited to 714 per cent, yet he can save any 
or all of this amount by providing 20 weeks of work to each of his employees. 

Unemployment funds were found in successful operation in sev- 
eral manufacturing establishments—notably the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company at Framingham, Mass., and the Deering Milli- 
ken Company bleacheries at Wappingers Falls, N. Y.,* and else- 
where. But such constructive permanent provisions for safe- 
guarding industries against the demoralization of unemployment 
crises were found to be so few and scattering that, taking the country 
as a whole, they may still be said to be a negligible factor in reliev- 
ing or preventing unemployment. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Progress was made toward the adoption of unemployment insur- 
ance legislation. In many states there was increased interest in 
agitation for an unemployment insurance law in 1921, particularly 


1 Described in detail in the American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XI, 
No. 1, March, 1921, pp. 41-47 and pp. 53-59. 
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by labor organizations, civic and social service organizations and 
progressive-minded employers, but no legislation came out of the 
reactionary sessions of 1921. In Pennsylvania an unemployment 
insurance bill was introduced in the legislature with strong repre- 
sentative backing. And in Wisconsin, where a similar bill was 
introduced and aroused state-wide interest, a favorable report was 
secured from the Senate committee having the bill in charge. It 
was, however, defeated in the closing days of the session, when its 
own sponsors refused to accept it with some impracticable amend- 
ments that had been voted into it by the Senate. 


Unemployment Handled Slightly 
Better in 1920-21 

Conditions of unemployment in the Winter of 1920-21 presented 
several important aspects that made comparison with 1914-15 diffi- 
cult. While, on the whole, it appeared that communities profited 
by the experiences of six years ago and made somewhat better pro- 
visions for combating the evils of unemployment, still this must be 
somewhat discounted because of the remarkable extent to which 
the unemployed wage-earners themselves, through their savings and 
other resources, lightened the responsibilities that would otherwise 
have taxed to the limit the best of organized community efforts. 
What credit there is for improved “handling” of the situation in 
1920-21 must go for the most part not to industry, not to relief 
societies, not to city fathers, not to citizens committees, but most 
largely to those least to blame—the victims of involuntary unemploy- 
ment. They were able temporarily to exist on their own savings. 

Yet, community planning and activity for emergency relief as 
worked out during this period—and in some cities being put to severe 
test, as where unemployment hit first and where the unemployed 
first exhausted their own resources—showed a little improvement 
over six years ago. : 

Out of 17 cities able to make comparisons, 9 reported that there 
was definitely “ better” handling of unemployment between Decem- 
ber 1, 1920, and June 1, 1921, than in 1914-15. Various reasons 
were given: “cooperative methods now in use”; “city employ- 
ment bureau now organized ” ; “ state employment bureaus created ” ; 
“more comprehensive plans for emergency public work”; “ previ- 
sion and effective community organization.” 

In unfavorable contrast with the spirit of most industrial centers 
has been that of two of the greatest cities of the United States— 
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Boston and Chicago. Throughout the Winter of 1920-21 both these 
major industrial centers lay back in neglect and indifference, as the 
reports agree, and on June 1 there was no immediate prospect of 
either stirring into action. 


Policies—Good and Bad 


With a single voice the cities bearing testimony as to the results 
of their various efforts to relieve unemployment, declared that “ the 
only cure for unemployment is employment.” Relief even faintly 
suggestive of charity was found to be a bad policy—except as a last 
unavoidable resort. 

Sixty-six cities contributed their conclusions as to the proper 
methods for relief and prevention. Of these 23 laid stress upon 
expansion of public works as the most successful measure within 
their experience of meeting the unemployment emergency =< 164en- 
phasized temporary jobs and the giving of material relief, where 
necessary, only when earned; 15 regarded proper community or- 
ganization as a prime necessity ; 14 were aided by regularization of 
industry—short day, short week, making to stock, repairs and im- 
provements, etc., and 8 got especially good results through public 
employment bureaus. A few scattering cities like Hartford and 
Indianapolis found that sending idle men to farms had been helpful. 
Most cities made use of all, or nearly all, of these measures in com- 
bination in making most effective headway against distress due to 
unemployment. 

Many cities, reporting definitely that they had drawn upon the 
“ STANDARD RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE RELIEF AND PREVENTION 
or UNEMPLOYMENT” issued by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, in dealing with unemployment, listed these activities on 
the successful side of the community ledger. 

Avoid bread-lines, soup-kitchens, money gifts or other indis- 
criminate giving of charitable relief! That is the warning 
coming from nearly all cities that had any experience with the de- 
moralizing results of “ yauperization.” Especially vigorous con- 
demnation of these methods came from 24 cities, including such im- 
portant industrial centers as Pittsburgh, Toledo, Pawtucket, Tacoma, 
Milwaukee, Denver, New Haven, Rockford, New Orleans, New 
Bedford, Springfield, Worcester, Mass., Manchester, N. H., New 
York City, Syracuse, Dayton, Fall River and Savannah. Undue 
publicity of relief plans or funds was condemned as harmful in 
reports from 9 cities, including San Francisco, New Bedford, Syra- 
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cuse, Cleveland, Spokane, Flint, Michigan, Newport and St. Louis. 
From 11 cities came scattering recommendations of measures to be 
particularly avoided, such as giving work to women instead of to 
men with families, the creation of new organizations until existing 
machinery has proved inadequate, “ politics” or antagonism between 
groups, permits to beg or peddle on the streets, obviously created 
or “ made” work, and “ hysteria.” Labor organizations contended 
that over-production, overtime or longer working hours tended to 
aggravate unemployment. 

On the positive side, interesting campaigns were carried on in 
several cities. That undertaken in Erie, Pa., is suggestive. There 
the Associated Charities, besides drawing upon the “ RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS,” carried on emergency activities that were especially de- 
signed to focus public attention upon constructive measures of re- 
lief. On January 29, 1921, the following general appeal in mimeo- 
graphed form was circulated throughout the city: 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Wuat Can WE Do Apout It? 


Where there is no Fire Department every citizen must be ready to do his 
part in case of fire, and since no adequate preparation has been made for 
meeting unemployment, we all must render such emergency service as we can. 

Employers should make every effort to continue in operation. They 
should retain just as many of their employees on the pay rolls as they possibly 
can, giving part time employment in preference to laying men off. Employees 
who live in the city and those who have families dependent upon them should 
be given first consideration. In some cases men of family might be taken on 
and men without dependents dropped to make room for them. 

Employees, until the emergency is past, should lend support to part 
time work, or even to longer hours or reduced wages, where only this will 
enable the employer to continue operation. Work of any and every kind should 
be sought as preferable to charity. Those who are in need should be cared 
for by their unions or by fellow workmen if possible. 

City and county departments should see that all public work which 
it is possible to do now is started at once and that it is done by those who 
have no other means to tide them over. 

Landlords should be lenient with tenants who are out of work if they 
have always been prompt in payment heretofore and are known to be honest. 
Levies should not be made unless there is reason to believe that the tenant 
will not pay up. 

Tradesmen should discourage unnecessary expenditures by those out 
of work, but for the purchase of necessities they should extend extra credit 
as far as their capital will permit to those whom they know they can trust. 
Prices should be reduced wherever possible, to keep goods moving and stimu- 
late production. 


Relatives should recognize the claims of kinship, and as far as their 
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resources permit should see that those related to them are not forced to ask 
aid from strangers. 

Friends and neighbors should take thought for those who are un- 
employed and do the various turns that friendliness and neighborliness will 
suggest. Loans might be offered by those who have savings. Liberty bonds 
might be purchased at par from those who are obliged to sell. Grocery 
accounts or rent bills might be guaranteed by those who own property for 
others who have no property to make their credit good. 

Churches should make an effort to care for the steady workers among 
their members by loan funds or by direct gifts from their charity funds. 
Money for this purpose should be raised quietly and should be disbursed 
without the names of the beneficiaries becoming known except to those con- 
cerned in the actual disbursement. 

Everybody must undertake to see that employment is offered from 
every possible source. Odd jobs, clean-ups, repairs, preparations for building, 
and many other things can be done now. Even if it costs a little more, the 
difference represents the most efficient form of charity and embodies real 
patriotism. Any jobs found may be reported to the State Employment Bureau, 
where they will be assigned to those who need them most. 

Welfare agencies, whatever their special lines of work, must recog- 
nize that unemployment can soon defeat all their efforts, and should give 
serious attention to warding off this threatened danger. They are in touch 
with those whose resources are most limited and to whom unemployment is 
most likely to mean actual privation. Their workers should take up each indi- 
vidual case on its merits and, after analyzing it, be in a position to suggest 
workable plans for bridging the period of unemployment. 

The Associated Charities will care for families who have no one else 
to depend upon, and for those who are difficult to care for because of shift- 
lessness, unreliability, etc. But no relief agency can act as a substitute for 
employers in offering work, nor guarantee payment of the rent and grocery 
bills of all the unemployed. To do this would swamp any agency before it 
was fairly started. Even to investigate and report on more than a small 
percentage of those out of work would be impossible with the present staff. 
However, the Associated Charities can and will do its part, and if everyone 
else will do the same, the period of unemployment can be passed without 
unnecessary hardship to anyone.” (Here was inserted extracts from the 
“STANDARD RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE RELIEF AND PREVENTION oF UNEM- 
PLOYMENT” issued by the American Association for Labor Legislation.) 

If preparation had been made in advance, we could now have public 
works ready to begin operation on a scale sufficient to insure every able-bodied 
man a job. The probability of general unemployment being thus removed, 
business in most lines might have felt little slackening. Unemployment insur- 
ance, which could have been carried easily during the years of steady work, 
would have prevented suffering now, and would also have kept up the buying 
power of the public, thus hastening the return of employment. 


ONL 
STANDARD RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOR THE 


RELIEF AND PREVENTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


EPORTS received in the course of an investigation by the 

American Association for Labor Legislation from more 
than 300 organizations and individuals in 115 different com- 
munities, point to the following recommendations on measures 
to be taken and to be avoided in the relief and prevention of 
unemployment: 

1. ORGANIZATION 

Organize the community as longas possible before unemploy- 
ment becomes acute, including any necessary reorganization or 
coordination of existing agencies. The appointment of an unem- 
ployment committee by the governor or by the mayor if improper 
political influences is guarded against insures semi-official stand- 
ing and greater prestige. Include in the membership all classes 
concerned, such as employers, workingmen, public officials, social 
workers, civic leaders and representatives of churches, lodges and 
women’s clubs. To carry out preventive measures, permanent 
organization, not temporary activity during a crisis, is essential. 


2. EDUCATION 


Upon the basis of careful information gathered from employ- 
ment offices, relief agencies, and all other available sources, 
bring the facts of the unemployment situation home to every 
citizen. Emphasize civic and industrial responsibility. Avoid 
“the ostrich policy of refusing to face the facts on the one 
hand and hysterical exaggeration of facts on the other.” 


3. EMERGENCY RELIEF 


Avoid duplicating the work of existing organizations. Do 
not advertise the existence of large relief funds or other pro- 
visions for relief without work, or give indiscriminate relief to 
able-bodied men. Except as a last resort, discourage the start- 
ing of bread lines, bundle days, soup kitchens and _ similar 
measures. As far as possible supply aid by means of employment, 
at standard rates, but on part time, to encourage early return to 
regular occupation. Open workshops and secure odd jobs from 
householders. Do not provide work for housewives who are 
not ordinarily wage-earners, instead of for their jobless husbands. 
For the homeless, provide a municipal lodging house, with a 
work test, or a cooperative lodging house under intelligent super- 
vision and leadership. Abolish the “passing on” system, but 
do not make provision for non-residents at the expense of 
resident unemployed family men. 


4. SEPARATION OF UNEMPLOYABLE AND UNEMPLOYED 


Differentiate the treatment of the unemployable from that 
of the unemployed. Develop appropriate specialized treatment 
based on the continuous work of trained social investigators for 
the inmates of the municipal lodging house. Provide adequate 
facilities for the care and treatment of the sick, the mentally 
defective and the aged. Develop penal farm colonies for shirks 
and vagrants, training colonies and classes for the inefficient, and 
special workshops for handicapped and sub-standard workers. 
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5. InpusTRIAL TRAINING 


Provide industrial training classes with scholarships for 
unemployed workers. 


6. EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES 


If one is not already in existence, open an employment ex- 
change to centralize the community’s labor market, using private 
contributions if necessary in the initial stages. Beware of poor 
location and insufficient appropriations, of political appointees 
and general inactivity. Do not start temporary philanthropic 
exchanges in times of depression if there is a public bureau which 
can be made efficient. Stimulate the cooperation of citizens to 
improve the existing public exchange and to coordinate the work 
of non-commercial private bureaus. Secure adequate legislation 
establishing permanent state or municipal bureaus, extending 
joint city-state-federal control in their administration, and regu- 
lating private agencies. Work for federal legislation and 
appropriations to develop a national system of employment 


exchanges. 
as 7. Pusitic Work 


Start or push forward special public work, using private 
contributions in time of urgent need if public funds cannot be 
obtained. This should not be “ made” or unnecessary work, but 
needed public improvements in as great variety as possible, so 
as to furnish employment to other sorts of persons besides un- 
skilled laborers. Give preference to resident heads of families 
if there is not work enough for all applicants. Employ for the 
usual hours and wages, but rotate employment by periods of 
not less than three days. Supervise the work carefully and 
insist upon reasonable standards of efficiency. To avoid the 
difficulties of emergency action make systematic plans for the 
regular concentration of public work in dull years and seasons 
by special provisions in the tax levy or by other appropriate 
method. Urge the repeal of laws restricting cities to contract 
work. Secure the aid of state and national officials in stimu- 
lating local action. Steady employment of the regular force, 
retaining employees on part time in preference to reducing their 


numbers. 
8. REGULARIZATION 


In times of depression, urge the use of regular employees in 
making repairs and improving the plant, and the policy of part 
time employment rather than reduction in numbers. Do not 
rely upon general appeals to “ Do it now,” “ Hire a man,” and 
the like, addressed to the public at large without definite sug- 
gestions as to method. Rouse employers to the importance of 
the problem and the advantages of regularization. Stimulate 
careful planning for this purpose by experts as part of the 
regular routine of business management. Encourage the forma- 
tion of employment managers’ associations. 

9. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Work for the establishment by legislation of a system of un- 
employment insurance, supported by contributions from em- 
ployers, as the most just and economical method for the proper 
maintenance of the necessary labor reserves and as supplying the 
financial pressure needed to secure the widespread regulariza- 
tion of industry. 
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State Legislation to Plan Public Works 
Against Unemployment 


ALIFORNIA has just taken an important step toward the 
CG long-time, advance planning of public works to combat 
unemployment. The 1921 legislature enacted a law providing 
for “the extension of the public works of the state * * * 
during periods of extraordinary unemployment caused by 
temporary industrial depression and regulating employment 
therein.” 

The new “preparedness” plans in California require that 
the board of control “ascertain and secure from the various 
departments, bureaus, boards and commissions of the state ten- 
tative plans for such extension of the public works of the state 
as shall be best adapted to supply increased opportunities for 
advantageous public labor during periods of temporary unemploy- 
ment. 

The bureau of labor statistics, in co-operation with the 
immigration and housing commission and the industrial wel- 
fare commission, is required “to keep constantly advised of in- 
dustrial conditions throughout the state as affecting the employ- 
ment of labor; and whenever it shall be represented to the said 
bureau by the governor of the state, or the said bureau shall 
otherwise have reasons to believe, that a period of extraordinary 
unemployment caused by industrial depression exists in the state, 
it shall be the duty of the said bureau to immediately hold an 
inquiry into the facts * * * and report to the governor * * * 
whether, in fact, such condition does exist.” 

In case it is thus found that extraordinary unemployment 
does exist, the board of control is “authorized to make such 
disposition and distribution of the available emergency fund 
among the said several departments, bureaus, boards and com- 
missions of the state for such extension of the public works of 
the state under the charge or direction thereof, including the 
purchase of materials and supplies necessary therefor, as shall, in 
the judgment and discretion of the said board of control, be best 
adapted to advance the public interest by providing the maxi- 
mum of public employment, in relief of the existing conditions 
of extraordinary unemployment consistent with the most useful, 
permanent and economic extension of the works.” 

Here is a notable effort, in a year of general legislative 
reaction, to make permanently effective a cardinal principle of 
unemployment prevention—prevision. What California has done, 
as a state, may well serve as a stimulus not only to other states 
but also to municipalities and to private industry. 
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The Need of Legal Standards of Protec- 
tion for Labor 


By Rev. Joun A. Ryan, D. D. 


Professor of Industrial Ethics, Catholic University of America; 
Director Social Action Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Council; Author of “A Living 
Wage,’ “ Distributive Justice,” etc. 


eld conception of protective standards for labor is funda- 
mentally the conception of the dignity of personality. It is 
the notion that the individual, the human person, is of intrinsic 
worth. The teaching of Christianity made the individual something 
sacred and indestructible. This idea is older than Christianity, but 
it has been greatly developed by Christianity. It is the idea that 
Kant had when he said that the human person is an end in himself, 
not a means to anything else. Therefore, industry exists for man, 
not man for industry. And industry exists for every man, for all 
persons who are in any way connected with it, or in any way de- 
pendent upon it. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation—holding to this 
idea of the human being as possessing intrinsic worth, with a soul 
to be developed and a body to be safeguarded,—proceeds on the 
political principle that some state intervention in industrial affairs is 
desirable. Indeed, the principle of state intervention itself no longer 
stands in need of defense; for the laissez-faire theory is universally 
discarded. Nevertheless, every important proposal of legislative 
action in this field meets some opposition on the ground that it is not 
justified by general principles, or that it is “socialistic.” This is 
particularly true of the present time when the forces of reaction 
appear to be in control both of legislation and of public opinion. 
The greatest obstacle, just now, to a realization of protective 
standards for labor—and I mean reasonable legal standards—is 
industrial autocracy. 

The principles and program of labor legislation which this 
Association has fostered are not extreme. They do not call for 
more than a certain reasonable minimum of opportunity. 


The Principle of Legal Standards 


It is the function of the state to provide for the common good. 
Now the common good means not only society as a whole, but every 
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important class of the population. Some political thinkers seem to 
believe that in order to justify legislation for a class it is necessary 
to show a more or less direct benefit that will finally accrue to the 
general public. While it is true that in the long run society as a 
whole will suffer through the evils inflicted upon any considerable 
class, no such connection is necessary to justify legislation on behalf 
of a particular class or section of the community. The correct prin- 
ciple of state intervention has nowhere been better formulated than 
in the statement of Pope Leo XIII: “ Whenever the general in- 
terest or any particular class suffers or is threatened with mischief 
which can in no other way be met or prevented, the public authority 
must step in to deal with it.” 

The state exists for the sake of individuals; individuals do not 
exist for the sake of the state. Therefore, it is the duty of the state 
so far as possible, to promote the welfare of all individuals by what- 
ever means are necessary and appropriate. One of the most effective 
methods of furthering the welfare of particular classes of individuals 
is through legislation affecting economic conditions. This is class 
legislation, but no other kind of legislation is suitable in a society 
where men are divided into classes and have different class interests. 
Practically all general laws affect the different economic classes dif- 
ferently. Very few laws can be equally beneficial to all classes. 
Hence the necessity of deliberate, honest and fair class legislation. 

The alternative to industrial legislation is trade union action. 
If labor organizations could obtain for the working people all 
the protection and benefits that they need, industrial legislation 
would be unnecessary and undesirable. It is better that men 
should do things for themselves than that the state should do 
things for them. But we know from abundant experience that 
the labor unions of the United States are not able to effect the 
reforms in industrial conditions which are urgently demanded. 
We must have recourse to the state. 


Industrial Autocracy 

Over against the philosophy of human standards, we have the 
philosophy of industrialism. 

This is the theory that neither labor unions nor legislation is 
necessary. The masters of industry insist that they alone know what 
is good both for their own interests and for the interests of their 
employees. At best, this theory means a benevolent feudalism—an 
industrial autocracy—which is impossible in this democratic age. 

I have lately been reading, in those three remarkable volumes by 
J. L. and Barbara Hammond, a description of the industrial revolu- 
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tion in England during the period between 1760 and 1832. I have 
been interested not so much in their intensive descriptions of the 
awful conditions in the factories and the factory towns, the poverty 
and suffering of the workers and the apparent inhumanity of the 
more powerful classes, as in their interpretation of the philosophy 
of that age—the mental attitude of the dominant classes. 

The rich masters of the industrial society of that day, as ex- 
plained by the Hammonds, were able to take an attitude of in- 
tellectual calmness toward all this human suffering because of two 
or three industrial theories which they had borrowed, and somewhat 
perverted in the borrowing, from the economists : 

First, that there was an unseen hand which directed every man 
in pursuing his own selfish purposes to promote the common good. 
That is a very common and comforting doctrine. No matter how 
selfish a man is, what he does for himself is also useful for the com- 
munity. 

Second, that there were natural laws which fixed wages at about 
the level of subsistence; so, there was no use in trying to ignore 
nature’s laws by expecting or hoping that men could have more than 
a wage barely sufficient for subsistence. 

Third, that in any case there was a certain fixed amount of money 
available for paying wages in any one year—the wage fund. There- 
fore, if one class of workers happened to get proportionately more 
than they got the year before, it meant that some other class must 
be satisfied with less. 

Such was the philosophy which dominated the industrial classes 
of that time, and made them so apparently calloused and indifferent 
to the sufferings of humanity. 

Have we advanced very far beyond that philosophy? One may 
well wonder, especially as one reads the current metropolitan press. 
In these papers there is continual insistence upon the necessity of 
giving industry an opportunity to become again what it was before 
the war—exactly what it was five or six years ago! There is in- 
sistence upon the necessity of reducing taxes; especially by entirely 
wiping out the excess profits taxes and by lowering the rates of 
super-taxes on the higher incomes, in order that business men will 
have sufficient money to invest in different forms of capital and to 
provide employment. 

This is, it seems to me, only a slightly modified form of the wage 
fund theory ; for it contends that if capital is not making large profits, 
there will not be sufficient money for adequate wages. 

The old theory that wages should be about at the level of sub- 
sistence has been abandoned to some extent in the philosophy of in- 
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dustry, but not entirely. It still prevails with regard to unskilled 
labor. At least it is held in some powerful quarters of the industrial 
system. A recent editorial in the Wall Street Journal is particularly 
enlightening on this point: 

When the real readjustment comes the unskilled worker finishes where he 
belongs—at the bottom of the list. He will be able to live on $2 a day when 
he is lucky enough to get that amount regularly. * * * The cost of living 
will adjust itself. The Labor Bureau will give up publishing nonsense about 
$2,600 a year minimum for a fancied “ family of five.” The unskilled worker 
will thank goodness that he has no family of five or, indeed, anybody but 
himself to support ; nor will any employer pay him on the basis of such father- 
hood as the bankrupt and discredited Interchurch World Movement absurdly 
proposed in its gratuitous inquiry into the steel strike. 

That is the Wall Street Journal! For calm brutality it exceeds 
anything that I have ever before seen in the literature of American 
capitalism. 

It is industrial autocracy that is mainly to blame for the per- 
sistence of this philosophy of industrialism which subordinates the 
man to the machine, the man to the system,—because this philosophy 
does subordinate not merely the wage-earner but the employer and 
everybody else as well to the fetish of production. The system must 
keep on functioning in terms of output regardless of what it does to 
human beings. 

Industrial autocracy must be held mainly responsible because the 
attitude toward the human side of industry, as expressed in the con- 
temptible editorial in the Wall Street Journal, is on the whole de- 
termined by a few powerful industrial groups. 

We have had a recent convincing illustration of that side of in- 
dustrial autocracy in the hearings of the Lockwood committee in 
New York. Let us examine briefly what was brought out at this 
investigation into the building situation, particularly in the light of 
the so-called open shop movement. At the very outset of this cam- 
paign, it seemed to me, and some of my associates in the Social 
Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare Council, to be 
a movement for the destruction of the labor unions. All the evidence 
since then has confirmed us in that belief. The testimony before the 
Lockwood committee proves it to be abundantly true in the power- 
ful steel industry. These industrial autocrats profess to be in favor 
of an open shop, to give to the man who does not belong to the union, 
opportunity to work when and where he pleases. They refuse to 
deal with the union in any sense. More than that, in the steel in- 
dustry there is an association one of whose functions is to see that 
only non-union foremen are employed; that the non-union foremen 
as far as possible do not employ any union men. In other words, 
their open shop means a closed shop against the union. 
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The different steel concerns contend also for freedom of associa- 
tion for themselves—to combine for fixing wages and for presenting 
a solid front against unionism. They deny, as one of their repre- 
sentatives on the stand denied, the right of the workers to combine 
to fix wages or to adopt a common policy toward non-union workers. 
When Mr. Untermyer, counsel to the committee, asked “ But you 
assert for your association of employers something that you deny 
the workers?” this man replied, “ Yes, that is what it amounts to.” 

These masters of steel denounce the boycott as being something 
un-American and unjust—when employed by labor. They, them- 
selves, unite to boycott the building contractors of New York and 
Philadelphia who will not subscribe to their program against the 
unions. One of them even admitted that if it were thought neces- 
sary to attain their ends, they would extend that boycott to all the 
builders in the United States. 

One of the great steel corporations has from the beginning pro- 
fessed high devotion to the doctrine of publicity; and yet the secre- 
tary of an association of steel producing concerns testified that he 
had been instructed to omit from the minutes of a certain meeting, 
at which a reprehensible policy was agreed upon, the fact that this 
particular steel corporation had participated. 

A conclusive indication of the autocracy in industry is the sincer- 
ity of the masters. And that is the worst feature. They believe that 
autocracy is best not only for themselves but for the workers, just 
as the powerful industrial classes of a century ago justified them- 
selves on the ground that they were making better provision for the 
workers than the latter could make for themselves. The great over- 
lords in the steel industry, as in many others, appear to believe this 
sincerely. One of them, Mr. Gary, said that he believed it was 
better for the workmen not to belong to a union; that he would do 
what was right for them, and could do what was right for them more 
successfully than they could, themselves. 

Even if an industrial autocracy of this sort were benevolent, it 
would still be intolerable. But we know that it is not a good thing 
for labor. Witness the Interchurch World Movement Committee’s 
report concerning conditions in the steel industry. Bear in mind its 
findings as to the extent of the twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week, and even as to wages. It is true that wages were increased in 
the steel industry since 1914 more than the increase in the cost of 
living; but an important qualification of that apparent liberality is 
the fact that wages must have been terribly low for the unskilled 
workers prior to 1914! 
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The theory that these industrial autocrats, if they are only let 
alone, are going to do for the workers what is best for them does 
not harmonize with the facts. Even if it did, we in America do not 
want to live under that kind of an industrial regime any more than 
we want to live under a political autocracy. 


Need For Labor Legislation 


History and experience tell us what ‘would happen to the 
workers if success should attend the present campaign to cripple or 
destroy the trade unions. The sum of the situation is that the unions 
must fight as hard as they know how against the attempt to destroy 
them, and all friends of protective standards for labor must redouble 
their efforts to improve conditions of employment through proper 
legislation. 

We need labor legislation—the establishment of legal standards 
—because we cannot trust industrial autocracy to abolish existing 
industrial abuses. We cannot leave it all to the trade unionists. 
For myself, I have much sympathy with the viewpoint that where 
private initiative can accomplish anything better than or as well as 
government can accomplish it, we should prefer private initiative ; 
so, if the workers’ organizations could bring about and maintain pro- 
tective standards there would be no need of the legislative method. 
Indeed, the former would be preferable because it is always better 
for human beings to do things for themselves than to have things 
done for them by others. That, after all, is democracy. But we 
know that the trade unions cannot accomplish all that is needed on 
a widespread, uniform basis and within a reasonable time. The 
generation of unskilled workers now living who have not sufficient 
wages, who have not sufficient security of employment, who have not 
sufficient safeguards against sickness, accident and old age, are of 
quite as much importance as the next generation, whose condition 
may possibly by that time be improved through the trade unions. 

There are many, doubtless, who are somewhat discouraged at 
this particular time because Congress and the legislatures of many 
states are reactionary. Nevertheless, we can draw encouragement 
from the probability that the lessons of history will continue to hold 
good ; that reaction will go to such an extreme and will be so crude 
and unwise in wielding its power, that we shall before long have a 
reaction against reaction. The pendulum will swing back, and the 
average man who wants to be fair will again find the way clear for 
the further advancement of scientific legislation that must be adopted 
if we are to uphold the standards of human dignity and human 
decency among the laboring people. 


Face the Labor Issue!’ 
By Tuomas L. CHADBOURNE 


AM more concerned to analyze this nation’s indifference to the 

three great fears that darken the lives of the poor—the fear of 
ill health, of unemployment, and of want in old age—than I am in 
the fact that the American Association for Labor Legislation was 
responsible for the federal bill protecting workmen in match fac- 
tories from a loathsome occupational disease. 1 am more interested 
to find out why obstacles were thrown in the way of legislation to 
protect the compressed-air workers in underground work than I am 
in the fact that we finally obtained this legislation. The reasons for 
the indescribable slowness and unspeakable difficulties experienced 
in securing legislation to prevent lead poisoning are of more moment 
to me * * * than is the fact that we were instrumental in 
securing such legislation. 

The reason why this nation was thirty-six years behind Germany 
and twenty years behind Great Britain in adopting compulsory acci- 
dent insurance for employees is, in my judgment, worthy of a great 
deal more consideration than the fact that we drafted and aided the 
passage of a model bill for workmen’s compensation for the half 
million civilian employees of the federal government. 

It is a splendid thing to feel that we have secured one day of rest 
for factory employees in the most important industrial states in the 
union and laid a splendid foundation for the extension of this prin- 
ciple, but even this does not impress me so much as the fact that we 
are still without insurance for wage-earners against illness, while 
Germany has had such insurance for thirty-seven years and Great 
Britain has had it for eight years. 

It is gratifying that this Association has had more to do with 
creating state industrial commissions than any other organization in 
the United States, and that these commissions are composed of the 
men who see the procession of the widows and cripples of industry 
and who inspect the work-places for the purpose of preventing acci- 


1 From presidential address delivered at the fourteenth annual meeting of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, New York City, December 


29, 1920. 
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dents, but my pride in these accomplishments is tempered somewhat 
by my wonder why we are so bitterly opposed in our efforts to secure 
pension and insurance systems for the aged poor while Germany has 
had these provisions for thirty-one years and Great Britain for 
twelve years. * 2% 7* 

There can be but one of two explanations for our failure to 
profit by the experiment successfully tried by these two nations. 
One is, that social insurance was not needed here as there. This we 
must reject. The difference in the workmen’s pay between our 
country and these two countries has been practically met by the 
difference in the standard of living. The same fears of ill health 
and unemployment and want in old age that the governments of 
Germany and England have been attempting to relieve are in the 
hearts of our own workmen. The other possible explanation is un- 
doubtedly the true one: While we, for years, have been inviting the 
immigration of the foreign individual, we have erected a wall as 
high and as impassable as was our tariff wall against the immigration 
of liberal social ideas. 

There is no doubt that contact with things they do not under- 
stand is distinctly disagreeable to many minds. A dog not only 
prefers a customary smell; he hates a good one. A perfume pricks 
his nose and tends to undermine all those moral principles without 
which dog society cannot exist. No more remarkable illustration of 
this could be cited than our attitude toward Russia. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that a social experiment is being tried by that nation on 
the greatest scale known in the history of the world, we are not even 
curious to ascertain the details of that experiment, or, perhaps I 
should say, any details except the horrors which always accompany 
a revolution; but those portions of that philosophy of communism 
undergoing an acid test by 170 millions of people, the experiences 
in which might be of great and lasting usefulness to the human race, 
their importation is not encouraged, their discussion is not smiled 
upon, and our nation and the Allies have done all in their power to 
convince the Russian people that if the communistic experiment fails 
it fails not by virtue of its inherent weakness, but because of its 
external enemies. 


You will remember that in 1906 there was an earthquake fol- 
lowed by a fire in San Francisco. The catastrophe had been im- 
pending for along time. The night after it happened, and for some 
nights thereafter, the banker and his coachman, the merchant prince 
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and Chinese opium joint keeper, the lady and the harlot, the ditch 
digger and his wife, gathered in one tent and slept under one blanket, 
and the world acclaimed it as an evidence of the brotherhood of man, 
as an evidence of the leveling qualities contained in a catastrophe, 
as an acceptance of the doctrine of the Nazarene. The earth stopped 
shaking ; all neighboring communities sent aid in supplies and com- 
forts of every nature ; the fire was put out. The process of readjust- 
ment began, and soon the banker and his coachman, the merchant 
prince and Chinese opium joint keeper, the lady and the harlot, the 
ditch digger and his wife resumed their normal positions in the social 
structure, and San Francisco the even tenor of its way. 

In 1917 an earthquake occurred in Russia. It, too, had been 
impending for centuries. Analysts of the social structure of that 
great country were more certain of the threatening cataclysm than 
were analysts of the geological structure of San Francisco. The 
quake came in the form of Kerensky’s revolution; the fire followed 
it in the form of the bolshevist accession to power. Again the banker 
and his coachman, the lady and the harlot, the merchant and China- 
man were jumbled together, but this was not acclaimed as an evidence 
of the brotherhood of man; its leveling qualities were not apostro- 
phized by our press, and the flames of resentment which made the 
fire in Russia were fed by France, England, Japan, and the United 
States by throwing troops into Russia, by instituting a blockade of 
supplies against the people of Russia, and by encouraging with 
advice, arms, and goods the Kolchaks, the Denikins, and the 
Wrangels, who were of the very bone and blood and sinew of those 
responsible for making the social structure of Russia an abhorrence 
and a stink in the nostrils of free men for generations past. And 
thus have we made it impossible for the process of readjustment to 
begin, and the social jumble there still continues. 

The nations of Europe treated the French Revolution in much 
the same way, and that experiment is now approved by mankind as 
the greatest one single aid to the liberty of humanity the world has 
ever known. 

You may think, and perhaps with reason, that Russia is far afield 
from labor legislation, but it stands out as the most striking illustra- 
tion of this country’s attitude with respect to the undesirability of 
all ideas which are not the ideas Americans are accustomed to. 

In appealing for labor legislation, this Association is obliged to 
recognize that our national and state legislatures are practically 
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without direct labor representation, and that this condition, when 
compared with the English, French, and German legislative bodies, 
is most marked, and in my opinion most menacing. 

The labor leaders in this country have not only refrained from 
organizing a labor party, but until the last election have consistently 
refrained from attempting to make labor politically expressive. 
* * %* Labor’s inactivity in politics, its failure to vote as labor, 
has been reflected in the political platforms of both our great parties. 
* %* °% This has tended to produce a peculiar situation in our 
political life. Iam not suggesting that this failure is all due to labor’s 
aloofness from politics and the impunity with which the two great 
parties have been able to ignore labor as a political entity, but it 
must have had a great deal to do with it, and nobody can deny that 
the existing state of affairs presents a very strange spectacle. 

Industry in this country has developed since the Civil War with 
great rapidity. Because of this, a large percentage of our popula- 
tion has been vitally interested in the relations between employer 
and employee, but all of these questions have been either settled or 
left unsettled, and in so far as they were left unsettled we have had 
direct action, that is, the strike and the lockout instead of political 
action. I believe everyone will admit that the most important prob- 
lems in the lives of the greatest number of people in this country 
are the problems of the relation between capital and labor, employers 
and employees, and yet there has never * * * been an issue 
made between the two great political parties upon any of these 
questions. 

As has already been stated, we do not find labor directly repre- 
sented in the state and national legislatures. Neither is it directly 
or indirectly represented in the councils of either the Republican or 
the Democratic parties as they are now constituted. These councils 
are dominated by the employing group which has been willing, or 
perhaps I should say desirous, to have the difficulties between em- 
ployers and labor left to other than political means for settlement. 

The abstention of the laboring masses from political action to 
attain their objects probably arises from their belief in the effective- 
ness of direct action, a belief welcomed by the employer, as it leaves 
him in control of the governmental machinery to withstand direct 
action when labor makes its challenge along that line. But unless 
this growing industrial unrest, which certainly did not spring out of 
nothing and which has surely and steadily been increasing, performs 
the miracle of vanishing into nothing, a continuance of these atti- 
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tudes by employer and employee is merely going to serve to widen 
the chasm between them. 

Now, anybody who is waiting for this social unrest and industrial 
ferment to pass without attaining some of its objects is like the man 
Horace describes who lay upon the river bank waiting for the water 
to pass, in order that he might have a dry place to cross, not realizing 
the unlimited source of the river’s headwaters. 

The workman must be roused to the fact that direct action is 
never successful unless the cause in which it is urged has first been 
the subject of favorable political reaction, or to put it perhaps more 
simply, only when the cause is the recipient of favorable public 
opinion. For instance, English workmen were able to dictate to 
the British government, by the threat of a general strike, a flat prohi- 
bition against supplying the enemies of the present Russian govern- 
ment with supplies to be devoted to its destruction. That was be- 
cause the public opinion of Great Britain was in favor of letting 
Russia attend to her own domestic problems. * * * 

The workman must be educated to the collateral cruelty and 
wastefulness of strikes. I would like to have each one of them read 
a little one-act French play where the curtain rises on a workman’s 
family affectionately taking leave of the father, who is departing 
to take up his night’s work at one of the railway stations. His love 
of wife and children and his reluctance to leave are movingly por- 
trayed. An hour after he has torn himself away the youngest child 
is writhing in pain. A physician is called who diagnoses the case as 
one for instant operation. The surgeon comes in and decides that 
the child cannot even be moved to a hospital. A table is moved 
over under the electric lights. The operation is performed, and 
before the severed arteries can be tied and the open wound cared 
for, the lights go out—a frantic mother and a panic-stricken surgeon. 
Candles are brought whose inadequate lights do not permit the sur- 
geon to stop the flow of blood, and then while the child is bleeding 
to death, the voice of the father in the hallway calling to his wife, 
“Marie! Marie! We have declared a general strike and there is 
not a light burning in Paris!” 

The employer must learn that the workmen’s impatience with 
the present social structure is mostly the philosophy of distress. If 
anybody stands on your pet corn long enough, you don’t hesitate 
at murder if you cannot get him off in any other way. The employer 
must be made to realize that he cannot get his philosophy of distress 
too quickly into the political arena and take it out of the realm of 
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warfare between the constabulary, the militia, the strikebreaker, and 
the picket. The employer must learn that history is full of revolu- 
tions produced by causes similar to those now operating in these 
United States. 

I realize that while it is considered right to urge the danger 
arising from radicalism as an argument for governmental severity, 
it is considered wrong and improper * * * to urge the danger 
of radicalism as an argument for conciliation or political education. 

I know of no way by which this education can be administered 
to employer and employee unless one of our great political parties 
will make its house ample and hospitable for all citizens who want 
the problems of to-day solved progressively and peacefully, by knowl- 
edge and by reason, and by political means, but who are bound and 
determined that those problems shall be solved, that is, by becoming 
a real liberal party ; and then this party so constituted must go out to 
meet the present condition of affairs by securing an understanding 
of what the great bodies of the working people want and devise 
means by which their just demands shall be fairly met and their 
excessive demands squarely rejected. 

The party that goes out to meet this situation, instead of empha- 
sizing the old formula that all men are born equal, must let the 
laboring man know that it recognizes natural inequalities imposed 
upon many of the people from their birth so grave as to make it 
essential that if they are to be treated with fairness they must be 
treated with something akin to tenderness. The party that goes out 
to meet this situation must stand ready to bring home to the em- 
ployer the artificial inequalities now existing which are so grave and 
serious as to be a scandal to civilization. The party that goes out 
to meet this situation must be prepared to learn that the fruits of the 
world are distributed in such a way as to be a travesty on human 
justice. 

The leaders of the party that goes out to meet this situation 
must remember that they are politicians and statesmen and not anti- 
quaries, because the people of this country are no more going to be 
content with reaction or with the return of the philosophy of twenty- 
five years ago than they are going to return to drowning witches, 
burning heretics, or selling slaves from the auction block. If one of 
our great parties will make its house thus ample and will honestly 
and earnestly seek to force industrial questions into the political 
arena for settlement, labor will cease trying to indemnify itself 
illegally for the denial of legal privileges. 
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EDIToR’s NOTE: The following official report is incorporated in this number 
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American proposals for workmen’s health insurance. 
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Preface 


N submitting this report, the undersigned desire to call attention 

to two facts: (1) the field inquiry consumed only one month, 
July, 1920; (2) the method of inquiry was therefore necessarily 
confined to reading all available documents and to the interviewing 
of over fifty representative persons in London, Manchester and 
elsewhere, including government officials, employers, union officials, 
friendly society officers, commercial insurance company officials, 
insured workers and doctors. 


The Chairman of your Commission was accompanied to England 
by Mr. Ordway Tead, a professional consultant in labor problems, 
who was retained to do the specialized work involved in such an 
investigation, and to formulate the findings. Since at practically 
every interview both of us were present, not only did we have 
the advantage which comes when two people are seeking the facts 
instead of one, but the observations and conclusions here set forth 
are those of both the Chairman and the investigator. It was the 
easier for this agreement to be reached because the outstanding 
facts about the English situation soon become apparent to any 
honest and unbiased observer. 


The study in England was prefaced by as full a reading knowl- 
edge as possible of the details of the health insurance legislation, * 
although this had resulted in no settled conviction as to the working 
of the act. The inquiry was conducted with thoroughly open minds, 
without preconceptions, with a sincere desire to get the whole truth. 


Moreover, special pains were taken before leaving this country 
tc communicate with prominent individuals known to be deeply 
interested in health insurance either because of their advocacy or 
their opposition. Letters of introduction were obtained equally 
from both groups and the special effort throughout our visit was 
to search out and interview those in England who were opposed 
to the act. It may be said in passing that the active opponents to 
it are very few, and many, if not most, of the persons whom it was 
suggested that we see by those on this side of the water known to 


be most critical of health insurance, turned out to be in general 
favorable to health insurance and only critical of the present act in 
some of its details. 


In short, no step was omitted that would assure our hearing 
all the adverse things that could possibly be said by well-informed 
English subjects about the working of the act. 


The result may be unsatisfactory to those who desire unqualified 
statements of approval or disapproval. For the conclusions reached 
in this inquiry are not unqualified. They indicate a degree of suc- 
cess and a degree of what is less failure than confusion of purpose, 
which has necessarily resulted in gradual but important changes 
in the insurance act and in the other public health legislation as 
well. 


This kind of a qualified conclusion will be seen to be inevitable 
by all who realize that social institutions develop experimentally. 
The value of this investigation for America is thus the greater 
because England’s experiments need not be repeated in every par- 
ticular. They can and should be used as the basis for wiser meas- 
ures designed specifically to meet American conditions and needs. 


September 15, 1920. 
Wit.iiaM T. Ramsey, 
Chairman of the Commission. 


Orpway TEap, 
Expert Investigator. 
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I Introduction 


1. Summarized Conclusions 


4 Ribas investigation into the operation of Health Insurance in 
Great Britain which was undertaken at the request of your 
Commission, was designed to find the degree of success attending 
the operation of the present act, to discover the attitude of the 
various affected groups toward it, and to consider as far as possible 
the extent to which it might be applicable to American conditions. 

It may be said at once that in the main and considering the 
handicaps and obstructions suffered during five years of war the 
act is in reasonably successful operation and is beginning to produce 
some of the benefits that were initially urged in its behalf. 

In the second place the affected groups in the community 
are now working the act with a remarkable degree of co-opera- 
tion and with an all but universal recognition of the value of 
the legislation. Few in the community would seriously advocate or 
even contemplate its repeal or withdrawal. The tendency and 
common desire is in quite the opposite directions to make the 
act in fact as well as in name a national act which will really 
assure good health throughout the country. 

In the third place, as this report will presently develop, it is 
highly probable that much may be learned from the failures and 
the shortcomings of the present operation ; and any rigid copying 
of the British act would certainly be quite unwarranted when the 
peculiar conditions under which it has developed are understood. 

Points at which the British experience can most certainly provide 
a useful warning are the following: 

1. The cash benefits should not be paid through approved so- 
cieties but through local bodies publicly constituted. 

2. The cash benefit should be at least 50 per cent of wages. 

3. The medical benefits should not be limited to the insured 
workers, but should extend to their families. 

4. Hospital care, consultant services and specialized diagnostic 
facilities in the form of clinics and laboratories should not be left out 
of the plan, but should be incorporated as part of the medical benefit. 

This report will amplify and explain the above statements. It 
will be exceedingly difficult to offer anything like statistical proof 
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of them because to a considerable extent that does not exist. At 
every turn and in respect to every problem we were repeatedly told 
“ You know, during the war it was impossible to do that, ete.,” or, 
“ The experience of the war years would really vitiate any figures 
we might offer.” Hence, while we have sought figures wherever 
possible, we have even more sought the.considered opinions of rep- 
resentative and typical spokesmen of the government’s administra- 
tive staff, employers, trade unions, approved societies, panel and 
general doctors and insured workers. 


2. Purpose of the Act 


It is first necessary to consider what the act was intended to do. 
It was advanced by Mr. Lloyd George in 1911 to some extent for 
political reasons, and also to meet the conditions revealed in the 
reports of 1909 Poor Law Commission. It was originally intended 
to carry insurance against sickness and death to workers and their 
dependents through state organized funds. But because of the 
strength of the commercial life insurance companies and of the 
“friendly societies” (working-class mutual benefit societies) the 
death feature was omitted and these organizations were allowed to 
become the agents for administering the cash benefits. And because 
of the work and expense involved the dependents were excluded 
(except in the case of the maternity benefit for the wife of the 
insured man). 

The act was designed to be a preventive of ill health and a 
means of alleviating the destitution which it brought. If “ pre- 
vention” is taken to mean discovering from the records of 
sickness its incidence in particular trades and local areas, with 
special study and treatment to reduce that incidence where it 
is excessive, little has been done. But if prevention means also 
making it easy for all working people between 16 and 70 to 
consult a doctor as soon as they begin to feel ill or whenever 
they are too ill to go to work and therefore want to be certificated 
‘for cash benefits by their doctors who must consequently ex- 
amine them, then the amount of preventive work has been 
tremendous. Hundreds of thousands of persons, it is universally 
agreed, seek medical advice now who would not have afforded 
it before; and they seek it promptly. They seek it, as the! 
doctors told us, at a stage when the length and seriousness of 
the illness can usually be reduced. The fact that there are 
roughly twice as many visits paid by doctors now as there were 
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before the act was in force may be taken to prove not that there is 
twice as much illness or unnecessary visitation, but that people 
see the doctors as soon as they feel indisposed, and that many people 
now sectire medical attention who never got it prior to the act. As 
a doctor put it to us, “If thrge men come to me two of whom have 
little or nothing the matter with them, and the third is in the early 
stages of some serious disease, all three visitations are justified.” 

As to the other purpose of the act, the relieving by cash bene- 
fits of destitution due to sickness of the wage-earner—the situation 
has been so profoundly changed by the war that accurate statements 
are difficult. The cash benefit, even as increased by recent legisla- 
tion, is so small as compared with wages that in cases of prolonged 
sickness the need of some larger degree of outside assistance is still 
necessary. The act does not provide a large enough cash benefit to 
remove the possibility of destitution resulting from the wage- 
earrier’s sickness. Due to a combination of causes, however, the 
amount of actual destitution is less in England (July, 1920) than 
before in recent years. It is, for example, generally admitted that 
wages have in most cases risen to a degree that has made provision 
out of wages for more food and for illness more likely than in pre- 
war days. Especially have the unskilled workers improved their 
status in this respect. 


Il. Brief Description of the Act 


HE original act of 1911 was amended at various points in 
1913, 1918 and 1920. Since the report of the previous Health 
Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania* contains an admirable out- 
line and summary of the provisions of the basic legislation, it is only 
necessary to mention below the essential features of the present law 
and regulations. Many minor provisions have intentionally been 
omitted in the interest of clarifying the main points. 


1. Contributions 


Men pay 10 pence (20 cents) a week, of which the employer 
pays 5 pence and the worker 5 pence. To the amounts thus col- 
lected the state adds an amount equal to 2/9 (two-ninths) of the 
total. 


1 Report of the Health Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania, January, 
1919. 
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Women pay 9 pence (18 cents) a week of which employer pays 
5 pence and the worker 4 pence. To the amount thus collected the 
state adds an amount equal to 44 (one-fourth) of it. 

These contributions are payable in respect to practically all 
manual workers, and all non-manual workers whose income falls 
below £250 per year ($1,250). 

Other citizens may join as “ voluntary contributors,” but since 
no medical benefits are available for them they pay a reduced con- 
tribution. 

The contributions are made through the employer who buys 
special stamps at the post office. These he is required to affix 
weekly to the card of each employee as in evidence of payment. 

If the employer has more than 100 employees he may stamp the 
worker’s card half yearly with one lump sum, high-value stamp 
representing the total amount of the combined contributions. These 
cards are at each six months’ interval given to the individual work- 
ers who send them to their respective “ approved societies” (pres- 
ently defined) which in turn use them as evidence of payment to 
get the proper funds credited to them by the Government. The 
approved societies then distribute fresh cards to the employers with 
whom their members are at work. 


‘ 


2. Cash Benefits 

The man who is certificated by the doctor as “incapable of 
work ” because of some specific illness is entitled to 15 shillings 
($3.75) a week after a three-day waiting period, which payment 
may continue for twenty-six weeks. And for continued disability 
thereafter he gets 7 shillings 6 pence ($1.88) a week so long as he 
is incapable of work. 

The benefit for a woman worker is 12 shillings ($3.00) with 
the same disability benefit as the man’s. 

To be eligible for these benefits the worker must have paid con- 
tributions for 26 weeks; and he is deemed to be in arrears in his 
contributions if they are not made for at least 48 weeks in the 
insurance year. When in arrears the worker is notified and has 
three months’ grace in which to become fully eligible by the payment 
of a fixed sum depending) upon the length of the arrears period; and 
if that is not paid he is eligible for benefits at a lowered rate. 

A married woman worker is entitled to 40 shillings ($10) at 
confinement. The wife of an insured man is entitled in her own 
right to the same amount when confined; and if both husband and 
wife are working, two maternity benefits are paid. 
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The cash benefits are usually paid through the local officer of 
an approved society upon presentation to the society of the medical 
certificate from the worker’s doctor and also in many cases after a 
visit [rom the society’s sick visitor. 


3. Medical Benefits 


Every insured person is entitled to medical attendance through- 
out his illness provided it is service that can be rendered by a general 
practitioner of ordinary skill and capacity. This service does not, 
however, include the services of a doctor at times of confinement of 
an insured woman or of the wife of an insured. 

The sanitarium benefit heretofore providing hospital care for 
tuberculous insured persons, is to be withdrawn after 1920 for 
reasons which will be presently considered. 

Medical benefit also includes the free provision of the familiar 
drugs and medicines and of a stated number of medical and surgical 
appliances such as bandages, etc. 

There is no statutory provision for hospital treatment, 
nurses, dental treatment, medical attendance upon the dependents 
of the insured, specialists’ advice or medical care at confinement. 


4. Administration of Cash Benefits 


There are the following general types of carrying funds which 
the insured person may join: 
An approved commercial insurance company. 
An approved friendly society. 
An approved trade union. 
An approved establishment fund. 


In addition, there is a class called deposit contributors, who 
belong to no society, but hold their own cards and buy stamps for 
themselves at the post office. Their contributions are only avail- 
able in benefits to the amount of their own and their employers’ 
payments ; there is no sharing of the risk with the members of any 
group. 

The worker has the option of choosing his approved society ; and 
he may not transfer except at stated intervals and on payment of 
two shillings. 

The approved societies are not profit-making bodies and they 
do not pool their funds. Each fund is supposed to carry its own 
burden of sickness and the idea has been that if any society accu- 
mulated a surplus, that. value would be available for larger benefits 
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to the members of that society. A valuation was to be made every 
five years to determine the condition of the funds; but owing te 
the war the first valuation is only now being brought to completion. 
The results of it will not be published until early in 1921; but they 
will probably show a considerable variation in surpluses.? 


5. Administration of Medical Benefits 


The local doctors who desire to practice under the act—that 
is, do the medical work for the insured—are contracted with by 
a local insurance committee, which is the representative administra- 
tive and supervisory body of each local area in respect to the 
medical side of the act. Doctors are now paid at the rate of 11 
shillings per year per person on their “panel.” However, in Man- 
chester and Salford, although the total sum of money available to 
be used in payment of the local doctors is allotted at this rate, the 
individual doctor is paid on a visitation basis on a scale locally 
agreed upon. 

Complaints of inadequate or unsatisfactory medical service are 
supposed to be brought to this insurance committee; and if there 
is a real case against a doctor there is an investigation and final 
decision by a body of inquiry composed of three doctors and a 
barrister. 

Up until now if there has been doubt about the certification by 
a doctor of an insured person, the approved society has usually 
employed its own medical referee to give an opinion. Under the 
latest amendment thirty state referees have now been appointed 
to look into doubtful cases. 


In order to assure a reasonable division of work and proper 
service to each individual, the size of the panels is now to be 
limited to a maximum of 3,000 persons, with authority in the local 
insurance committee to restrict the number further where they so 
desire. In the London area, for example, the panel of any indi- 
vidual doctor may now be only 2,000. In Manchester, on the other 
hand, it may be 3,000. As a matter of fact the great majority of 
panels are less than 2,000 in number. 


2 Interim Report by the Government Actuary upon the Valuation of the 
Assets and Liabilities of Approved Societies as of December, 1918. 
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6. Financial Arrangements 


The explicitly recognized expenses under the act are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The cash benefits. 

2. Payment to doctors at the rate of 11 shillings per person per year. 

3. Administration expenses of approved societies at rate of 4 shillings 
5 pence per person per year. 

4. Administrative expenses of insurance committees. 

5. Payment for drugs on basis of an agreed schedule of prices, 

6. Administrative expenses of Ministry of Health including indoor and 
outdoor staff. 

7. Reserve Fund. 

8. The contingencies fund. 

9. Women’s Equalization Fund. 

10. Central Fund. 

(The last four funds are explained later.) 

To meet these expenses there are available the three-fold con- 
tributions, and sundry parliamentary grants which have been called 


for as special problems have arisen. 


7. National Administration 


The central administration which includes allocation and 
handling of accounts, inspection of operation of the act by em- 
ployers, insurance committees and approved societies, issuance of 
regulations, stamps, cards, etc., is vested in a department of the 
Ministry of Health. 

The actual arrangements with local doctors and the actual pay- 
ment of cash benefits is, however, left to the several local agencies 
above described. 


Ill. Other Public Health Legislation 


N° adequate picture of the working of the act is possible 
without mention of the public health measures which are 
simultaneously provided. 

In 1919 the Ministry of Health was organized “for the pur- 
pose of promoting the health of the people” of Great Britain. 
Under it are now grouped for purposes of co-ordination the 
following administrative duties: 


1. Those of Local Government Boards pertaining to Public Health. 
2. The administration of the National Health Insurance. 
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3. Supervision of work of Board of Education for expectant and nursing 
mothers and of children up to five. 

4. Supervision of work of same body in respect to medical inspection and 
treatment of school children. 

5. Supervision of midwives. 


Under other recent enactments, provision is already made by 
most local authorities with the aid of special grants from Parlia- 
ment for treatment of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, medical and 
dental work for school children, maternity and infant welfare 
centers. 

The situation is well summarized in the following paragraph: 

“ (1) Before birth the expectant mother may be dealt with by the local 


Health Authority (i.e., the Town or County Council, or District Committee), 
under the Notification of Births (Extension) Act (Child Welfare). 


(2) At birth there may be in attendance either a midwife provided by 
the Local Authority or a panel, or private medical practitioner. 


“(3) From birth till five years of age is reached, the child again comes 
under the Child Welfare Scheme of the Local Authority. 


“(4) Between five and fourteen years, the child comes under the medical 
inspection scheme of the Education Authority, but if treatment is required 
that may be obtained from the family doctor or through a voluntary or 
charitable agency, or through clinics provided by the Education Authority. 


“(5) From fourteen to sixteen years there is no public provision of any 
kind for medical treatment, but the young person, if seeking employment in 
a factory, will be examined by a certifying Surgeon appointed by the Home 
Office. 


“(6) From sixteen years of age till the end of life, the man or woman, 
if employed, comes under the Insurance Acts, and receives Medical Benefit 
through the Insurance Committee.” * 


The doctors engaged on full or part time under one or another 
of these provisions probably total several thousand, and are thus 
in fact the members of an embryonic national medical service. 

In addition to the above provisions it should be explained that 
the Local Poor Law Guardians also have their own medical and 
hospital provisions for destitute persons of any age. But it is now 
proposed and contemplated that all of this work shall be taken over 
and done under the local authorities, which will mean the final 
abolition of the Poor Law administration in so far as it constitutes 
a distinct branch of the medical service. 

It is significant to point out in connection with all of this 
legislation that the tendency is definitely toward separating 
from the insurance act all special medical treatment and toward 


*A Public Medical Service, by McKail & Jones, 1919. 
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providing on a universal public health basis those medical 
services which are not readily available through a general 
practitioner. This is the meaning of the removal of tuberculosis 
and venereal disease treatment from under the act; and of the 
institution of maternity centers and care for all mothers under 
an act of 1918. And it is not unlikely that in the next few months 
the Government will bring in a bill on the hospital question which 
will at least provide state payment for insured persons in hospitals 
and possibly for all regardless of whether they are or are not in- 
sured. 


In short, the insurance act has been one of the potent in- 
fluences in rallying public attention and support to a consistent 
and complete program of public health administration. And the 
Ministry of Health will undoubtedly in the next few years extend 
the scope and improve the quality of the medical services available 
for all the people. To this extent the insurance act has unques- 
tionably been an aid in the direction of fundamental preventive 
medicine. 

Having given this brief sketch of the framework of health in- 
surance legislation and administration, it is necessary next to con- 
sider its actual operation. 


IV. The Act in Operation 


1. Contributions 


T present there is little if any objection to be found to the 

compulsory collection of contributions, except from those 

who believe that the contributory principle is less sound or less 

economical than the non-contributory—believe, namely, that cash 

subventions as well as medical service should be provided directly 
out of taxes. 

It appears to be widely understood that in whatever way im- 
mediate expenses are met, it is ultimately industry itself from which 
the cost is met. Whether the contributions are direct by assessment 
or indirect from taxation, the income out of which payment comes 
results from the productivity of industry and agriculture. And it 
is not generally felt to be a matter of primary moment to argue 
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whether the contributions at least for the medical service should 
be secured in one way or another." 

On the other hand, it is true that the present contributory 
method of collecting the funds out of which the cash benefits 
and the medical benefits are paid, lightens the burden of direct 
taxation and is not felt to be an onerous burden by any indi- 
vidual employer or worker. From the point of view of adjusting 
the Government’s public health budget to its available income 
resources, this consideration becomes, of course, of almost de- 
termining importance. It should be clear, however, that if we 
in the United States elect to proceed by the contributory plan or 
by public grants, there is some substantial expense involved. 
Good health can be bought only and as soon as we are willing 
to pay the price. 

As to the administration for collecting the benefits, the work 
and confusion are now reduced to a minimum. Yet it is useful to 
consider further (1) the method of collection and (2) the cost of 
collection. 

If the contributory idea is to prevail, there must of course be 
some definite evidence of payment which is readily available for 
the employer, the insured, the approved society and the govern- 
ment. The stamped card was only adopted after the most pro- 
longed consideration; it is admitted to be a clumsy method, but 
no satisfactory substitute has yet been found which will apply to 
all cases. It is still conceivable, nevertheless, that a simpler method 
might be used for all but the most irregular and shifting types of 
work where, because the worker is constantly moving about, it is 
hard for him to have at all times evidence of his standing as to 
payment. 


The method of lump-sum stamping at the end of each six 
months obviates much clerical work. The machinery of collection 
may thus be said to be running as smoothly as could be expected 
in a huge system comprehending 15,000,000 people and ranging 
from scrubwomen who come in by the day to highly skilled artisans 
and clerks whose income is regular. 


“A valid criticism may be made, however, against the restriction of the 
benefits to a limited number. Sir Arthur Newsholme, Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board, says, for example, in a recent volume (Public 
Health and Insurance, Johns Hopkins Press, 1920): “On the point of equity 
it must be admitted that any system of so-called insurance which, like that of 
the English act, excludes a large proportion of the population who, while 
paying in taxes in aid of the insured, require but do not receive their benefits, 
is contrary to the principle that any expenditure of Government funds should 
ensure to the whole commmunity in need of the provision in question.” 
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Nevertheless, thoughtful administrators of the act, including 
such persons as approved society secretaries, government inspectors, 
the best doctors, etc., call the whole stamp machinery into question 
—at least so far as the contributions are made to affect eligibility 
for medical attention. They point to the difficulties created by 
loss of cards by workers, agents or approved societies, by failure 
to stamp cards, failure to pay arrears. They point to the large 
amount of time and money required to hunt down (1) the loss or 
error in one card, (2) to be sure that employers are regularly 
stamping the cards, (3) to be sure that workers are technically 
eligible for benefits to which they are entitled or which they mani- 
festly should have. In the Government’s own inspecting staff an 
enormous amount of time is certainly spent straightening out irregu- 
larities in regard to contributions. 


The cost of contributions and collection is negligible as far 
as the individual employer is concerned. The administrative 
expense of bookkeeping entries and stamping is surprisingly small ; 
and the employer’s share of the contributions is usually not over 
one per cent of the payroll. For example, in one store with over 
7,000 employees not more than the equivalent of the full time of two 
clerks is devoted to the health insurance details. In one factory 
with about 800 workers about half the time of one clerk was used. 
In general this cost would come to not over one-tenth of one per 
cent of the payroll. The testimony of employers was therefore 
unanimous that the expense of the act to them was not a factor 
of any importance. 

From the public point of view, however, the total expense of 
securing the contributions is undoubtedly great when all items in 
the account are considered—inspection, printing, postage, handling 
of stamps and cards by employers, approved societies and govern- 
ment officers. And that irregularities regarding contributions and 
stampine should ever deprive the insured of medical treatment is 
surely a denial of the whole idea of assuring good health among 
the workers. It frequently happens, moreover, that the worker 
whose contributions are not in good order, will be the very one 
who needs most not only the medical but the cash benefit as well. 


In short, the conditions determining the eligibility for cash 
benefits may also disqualify the worker from benefits on the 
medical side. This inter-relation seems to have little to com- 
mend it from the public health point of view. There should, it 
would seem, be no question from the public health point of view 
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of eligibility for medical benefit. Any person needing medical 
attention should be able to have it. 


2. Cash Benefits 


The cash benefits, even as now increased, is in most cases such 
a small fraction of the possible wages that it is decidedly inadequate 
to protect the income and living standard of the insured during 
illness. It is generally conceded that the benefit should be less than 
wages, but a cash benefit which is 50% of wages is the very least 
that should be considered if a real subsidy is intended. Yet with 
a wage level for men workers today of between three and a half 
and five pounds a week (from $17.50 to $25.00), the weekly cash 
benefit of $3.75 is less than 25 per cent of wages. 


The small size of the present cash benefit not only auto- 
matically brings malingering to a minimum, but, as several 
doctors said, the sick worker often returns to work before he 
should. Even unskilled workers are in many cases able to earn 
as much in one or two days’ work per week as they could get from 
the whole week’s benefit. The problem from the point of view of 
malingering only becomes difficult in cases of irregular work, 
where the worker may not have regular weekly employment and 
thus may normally get wages which do not exceed the usual benefit. 


The promptness with which cash benefits are paid appears to 
vary greatly with the efficiency of the approved society. The best 
organized societies unquestionably pay claims promptly upon their 
receipt. Delay may be due to many causes, principal among which 
are the question in the mind of the society as to the validity of the 
medical certification, and (in the case of commercial companies) 
transfer of agents with whom the insured thus gets out of touch 
and therefore does not know where to submit his claim. 


The cash maternity benefit is undoubtedly the most popular 
and the most valued. The money is now paid directly to the 
woman beneficiary and the testimony is general that in ninety-five 
cases out of a hundred, the money is used to help in defraying the 
expenses of confinement. It assures that the mother takes care 
to have a qualified midwife in attendance at the confinement. And 
the latter is sure to be on hand since she knows that the money for 
her fees is available. Moreover, the midwife is now required in 
case of any complication to call in a doctor whose attendance fees 
are paid by the local authorities under the maternity provisions legis- 
lation of 1918. Indeed, now that there is in most local areas some 
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follow-up work with expectant mothers (as a Public Health Pro- 
vision), the likelihood is even greater that the maternity benefit will 
be wisely expended. 

The maternity benefit is not, however, adequate to cover all 
the charges incident to confinement. The nurse’s or doctor’s fees 
usually take all or nearly all of the benefit, which leaves the other 
expense to be otherwise met. There is therefore a demand, espec- 
jally in labor circles, for the payment of a larger amount which 
will be more in the nature of a maternity endowment paid to all 
mothers. 

There is also on the part of organized labor a definite sentiment 
favoring the addition of a funeral benefit for the deceased worker. 
The demand for this will undoubtedly be strengthened by the recent 
governmental inquiry into the operation of commercial insurance 
companies, which found that in one large company over 40 per 
cent of the insurance policies lapsed with consequent advantage to 
the companies and no return whatsoever to the insured; and found 
also that “ though practically every person in the wage-earning class 
is insured at some point of his life, at) least 30 per cent of the deaths 
among that class are uninsured at death.’’® 

Indeed the departmental committee of inquiry intimated that “ it 
might be practicable to propose a funeral benefit to be administered 
under the National Health Insurance System.” 


3. Medical Benefits 


As already suggested, the existence of free medical service for 
all insured persons means that many now go to doctors who did not 
do so before and go at the earliest signs of illness. Everyone agrees 
that this is an incalculable benefit, the good results of which in a 
better level of health cannot fail to materialize. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the medical service 
which is available is neither thorough nor exhaustive; nor is it 
expected to be under the terms of the act. If a doctor finds 
that a case requires an operation, or he is uncertain of the proper 
diagnosis, he must now have recourse to hospital and consult- 
ants whose services are not required to be available to him or 
to the insured under the act. It has happened fortunately up 
until now that the voluntary hospitals (supported by private 
subscription and by the free work of their medical staffs) have 
stood ready to supplement the work of the general practitioner 


° Industrial Insurance Companies and Collecting Societies, Cd. 614, 1920. 
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to the extent of their facilities. In this way, hospital service has 
been usually available, although it has never been guaranteed, 
never been completely adequate in the urban districts, always 
been dependent on private charity and subject in no way to any 
control by the patients or by the public health authorities. It is 
one of the anomalies of the act that its success on the medical 
side depends upon access to hospital and consulting facilities 
which have as yet no organic relation to the rest of the scheme. 

Now that the hospitals are on the verge of insolvency, the Gov- 
ernment is being obliged to consider relating them to the insurance 
provisions more formally. 

Much attention was given in our investigation to the quality 
of medical service given. While accurate general statements 
are difficult to make, it is probably fair to say that the workers 
of England are on the whole now getting more and better medical 
service than they ever did before the act. It has to be remem- 
bered, however, (1) that under the act every registered general 
practitioner has always been eligible to become an insurance 
doctor, simply by making application; (2) during the war a 
great many of the best practitioners were in army or navy service; 
(3) the act only requires such treatment as “can consistently with 
the best interests of the patient, be properly undertaken by a prac- 
titioner of ordinary professional competence and skill.” (Medical 
Regulations. ) 

These three facts alone go far to account for much of the 
criticism which has been leveled at the quality of medical work 
given under the act. Moreover, the doctors were at first hostile to 
or suspicious of the act. Today this is not true. Out of between 
20,000 and 23,000 doctors (how many of these are only consultants 
and not supposed to do insurance work is difficult to find out) who 
are in active practice, over 14,000 are on the panels. 

Criticism of the medical service has fastened on the danger of 
“lightning diagnosis ;” on the distinction made in attention given to 
panel as against non-panel patients; on the difficulty of lodging 
complaint against a doctor; and on the fact that the best doctors do 
not become insurance practitioners. There is undoubtedly con- 
siderable basis for some of these criticisms or they would not be 
repeated so often. But the testimony is on the other hand con- 
vincing that medical service is better now, barring the handicaps of 
war just noted, than it ever could have been before for thousands 
of persons. Now that the number of patients per insurance doctor 
is to be limited and the doctors are finding their panel practice in 
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most cases so remunerative, the reasons for inferior service will 
be reduced. The doctors are and will be increasingly anxious to 
keep the good will of the insured and of the insurance committee 
as well. 

The Scotch Health Insurance Commission which until July, 
1919, administered the act for Scotland says in its latest report 
that “ very little reliable evidence has emerged of neglect of duty 
on the part of insurance practitioners or of any real ground for 
loose general charges of inefficiency. Dissatisfaction with a 
limited service and agitation for an extended and complete 
medical and institutional service must not be founded on as a 
condemnation of the present insurance scheme but rather as an 
indication that it has resulted in increased appreciation of the 
importance of a great development of medical services in the 
interests of the national welfare.” (Boldface ours.) 

Invidious distinction between panel and non-panel patients 
is undoubtedly still made; but it is generally considered to be 
decreasing. The feeling of inadequacy in the attention received 
appears to be a social as much as a medical matter. In those 
cases where the insured person does not use his panel doctor, but 
goes to another physician and pays a private fee, the person is 
usually in the ranks of the clerical workers who still feel a certain 
class superiority to manual workers and therefore to panel doctors 
who treat manual workers. 

The real reason for inadequacy of treatment is affirmed by 
the best doctors in England to be due rather to inadequate medical 
education and insufficient opportunity for special diagnostic assist- 
ance from which insured and non-insured suffer alike. Opportun- 
ities for study after the doctor leaves medical school are meager, 
his opportunities for consultation with other practitioners and 
specialists are not well organized; access to laboratories is not as- 
sured. 

An offset to this as well as to other shortcomings of general 
practitioners’ service, is increasingly being resorted to in the form 
of partnerships of insurance doctors. These partnerships are of 
from two to six men, each of whom has his assigned hours at the 
offices and also naturally has some diseases on which he is more 
of a specialist than his colleagues. Under this arrangement the 
insured are certain of a doctor being at hand all the time, yet each 
:ndividual doctor has free time for study and recreation. The terms 
under which these partnerships work are governed by regulations 
of the Ministry of Health, so that the danger of any abuse of the 
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plan is slight. Indeed, such arrangements appear to be officially 
encouraged. Similar results are to a certain extent obtainable where 
an insurance doctor hires an assistant to help him. 

The medical services under the act are, it should be emphasized, 
specifically planned on the theory that only general practitioners’ 
services can at this stage be given. Tuberculosis care, for example, 
except for domiciliary treatment, is now removed from the act and 
entrusted to the local authorities. The insurance doctor is not sup- 
posed to have to treat venereal cases, which also go to a local clinic. 
Nor is the insurance doctor expected to take maternity cases unless 
he so elects. But he is supposed to be able to diagnose and treat 
the usual complaints and to act as a clearing house for sending 
special cases to the necessary agency. It is in his home contacts and 
constant knowledge of the family that his value lies. The policy 
thus exemplified seems to argue for more adequate statutory pro- 
visions to correlate general and specialist advice. 

The question of determining eligibility for medical benefit 
reveals the anomaly of trying to adhere strictly to the insurance 
principle in the provision of medical treatment while at the 
same time trying to make the physicians’ services as fully available 
to all as possible. Loss of one’s medical card, failure to pay a 
sufficient number of weeks’ contribution or failure to “ sign on” 
to a doctor’s list, may temporarily make it difficult if not im- 
possible for one to be eligible for medical attention. Testimony 
is general, however, that a person needing treatment is likely 
to get it regardless of his legal status under the act. And this 
seems natural. The only real evidence which it should be neces- 
sary to give as to eligibility for treatment is increasingly seen 
to be the need of treatment. 

This principle does not apply as yet, however, in the case of 
attention needed by the dependents of the insured. They must pay 
for their service; and, as would be expected, the workers of a 
family go to the doctor on the slightest provocation, while the non- 
insured persons will wait until illness becomes serious and therefore 
doubly difficult to cure. Yet even here the tendency is for the 
insurance doctor in his home visits to consider the troubles of other 
members of the family in which situation the fee, while important, 
is not the primary consideration. And without a great deal of 
bother the visiting insurance doctor can often direct a non-insured 
sick person to the service of local doctors available under special 
provisions for the tubercular, for maternity cases, school children’s 
cases, etc. 
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Decision as to the eligibility of the insured for benefits in doubt- 
ful cases is now in an unsatisfactory state, since the standards of 
different approved societies vary so greatly and their method of 
local follow-up are so different. As it is, if the approved society 
doubts the validity of a claim it usually sends its own doctor or 
referee to see the patient, advising the local doctor of the step and 
asking for his help. This intervention is usually welcomed and the 
necessity for a second diagnosis is so far recognized by all that 
thirty referees are now included as salaried doctors under the act. 
Indeed, it is not inconceivable that the time may come when there 
will be one doctor to give medical advice and a wholly different one 
to authorize the certification for cash benefits. It is felt by many 
that there is much to commend such a separation of two quite 
different functions. 

It is in fact difficult to tell in many cases whether incapacity 
for work really exists. The border line cases are many, especially 
where there is a tendency to diagnose illness as “ general debility ” 
and “anemia.” In such cases it will be seen that there are two 
points of view at work and they perhaps form a wholesome cor- 
rective to each other. There is the point of view of the approved 
society anxious to suspend payments as soon as that can be justi- 
fied; and there is the point of view of the insurance doctor who 
usually sees the need, especially with “run down” persons, of a 
prolonged rest without worry and under wholesome conditions. It 
is admittedly hard to reconcile these points of view where the sur- 
rounding conditions, economic and otherwise, are constantly work- 
ing to negative the efforts of the doctor. Truly preventive work 
in many cases requires more than cash or medical benefits. It 
requires more food and better-cooked food, more fresh air, more 
quiet, no worry, etc. Failing these, cash benefits and bottles. of 
medicine or tonic may be poured out unceasingly without apprecia- 
ble results. 

It should be noted, in short, that under any act it will be difficult 
in certain cases to define when the person is sick; and it will be 
necessary while giving medical service without stint to use care 
in paying cash benefits for these border-line instances of incapacity 
or valetudinarianism. 

This is, of course, an aspect of the problems of malingering. 
There is undoubtedly some of this kind of unconscious malinger- 
ing which has to be guarded against; and the use of referees 
under the act is essential to keep this at a minimum. It is also 
necessary to this end to have the administration of cash benefits 
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in the hands of a local agency which can really be in intimate 
touch with the beneficiaries. 

At present there is the further safeguard of weekly certification 
for cash benefits by the doctors (except in chronic cases where the 
approved society agrees to accept a bi-weekly or monthly certifica- 
tion). 

Apart from these comparatively exceptional border-line cases, 
the amount of deliberate malingering is agreed by all to be 
negligible. Indeed, as a problem of practical administration, it has 
hardly to be reckoned with. 


4. Extension of Medical Benefits 


The Government health insurance budget of 1914 contained 
estimates for the services under the act of referees, consultants 
and nurses. It is therefore fair to say that, although the war 
prevented the addition of any of these services, they were con- 
templated as parts of an adequate plan. It is probable that within 
the next year the Government will again introduce plans to aid 
in the provision of hospital beds, consultants’ services and perhaps 
nurses’ services. Already one of the approved societies with a 
membership of over 300,000 gives dental treatment free to the 
insured. 

There is considerable demand in labor circles for the extension 
of medical benefits to the families of the insured. It is recognized 
that this would entail a larger contribution, but it would be pro- 
portionately less than the amount necessary to protect the men 
alone. 

This demand reaches its logical culmination in the stand of the 
Labor Party for a national medical service under which medical 
attendance would be available—much as education now is—for 
anyone who wanted it. The distinction should be noted, however, 
between a “ state medical service ” and a “ national medical service.” 
Under the former all doctors would be full time salaried servants 
of the state. The advocates of such a plan are naturally few. 
Under the latter the state would rather aim to build up and provide 
such medical service as was needed to assure the public health; 
leaving to private, individual and voluntary attention the doctors 
and patients who did not choose to receive the benefits of the public 
service, just as now public education is available for all unless the 
individual chooses to substitute a competent private school. 
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The Association of Approved Societies, including some of the 
largest friendly society and trade union approved societies to 
which belong some six million insured, has also recently come 
out for nationalizing the medical service in the sense used above 
as the most satisfactory way of getting medical attention for all 
with as little red tape as possible. 

The doctors as represented by the British Medical Association 
are opposed to the idea of a national medical service, although 
they recognize and approve the tendency of the state to provide 
certain consulting and specialist services in the hospitals on a salary 
basis as well as for the local authorities to make the medical provi- 
sions which they do.’ 

It is, indeed, a fact which no one in England ignores that wholly 
apart from the insurance, there are today several thousand whole 
or part time doctors in the salaried employ of one or another gov- 
ernmental body; and the number is constantly increasing. If the 
insurance doctors are included in this number it would total close 
to 18,000 doctors.’ When applications were sought for the thirty 
referees posts to be filled this summer there were over 1,300 ap- 
plicants; which certainly indicates no great reluctance on the part 
of doctors to accept a salaried position with the government. 


® The following quotation from an article on “ The Future of the Medical 
Profession” in the British Medical Journal for October 19, 1918, indicates 
quite typically a prevailing view among many thinking doctors as to the types 
of medical service which they would like to see available: 

“What, then, should be the profession’s constructive policy? In formu- 
lating this it were well shortly to consider the basis, or bases, on which the 
profession renders service to the community at present, and these services 
can be classified under four heads, according as they are rendered, under con- 
ditions of: 

1. Salaried service, whole time or part time—for example, public health 
appointments, tuberculosis appointments, school medical appointments, etc. 
(military medical services are not under consideration). These are conditions 
of “State Medical Service.” 

2. Part time contract service—for example, national health insurance 
work, 

3. Voluntary service—for example, work done at charitable hospitals. 

4. Individual service—for example, private practice. This can be divided 
into two heads, according as it deals with (a) general work, (b) consultant 
and specialist work.” 


7“ The majority of the medical profession in Great Britain is engaged in 
either whole-time or part-time service for the state or for local authorities. 
Of the 24,000 medical practitioners in England and Wales, some 5,000 are 
engaged as poor-law doctors, some 4,000 or 5,000 in the public health service, 
possibly 500 in the lunacy service, some 1,300 in the school medical service, 
and smaller numbers in various other forms of medical service for the state. 
This is exclusive of the general practitioners who undertake contract work 
under the National Insurance Act, and who cannot fall far short of three- 
fourths of the total membership of the profession. It should be noted that 
many doctors held several appointments.”—Public H ealth and Insurance, by 
Sir Arthur Newsholme, page 83. 
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There is also an association of about 500 doctors actively in 
favor of a national medical service. 

These facts are dwelt upon at length because this particular 
problem is significant for America as illustrating how a situation 
was not fully faced at the outset. Whether Great Britain was 
to have an insurance plan for dealing with health or a public 
health program supplemented by cash benefits, does not appear 
to have been candidly considered by the initiators of the legisla- 
tion. Asa result, the experiments have conclusively shown the 
need for making whatever medical provisions are offered uni- 
versally available without regard to the industrial status of the 
citizen, his income limit, or his standing in a scheme of cash 
subventions. 

In solving this problem serious consideration has to be given 
to the attitude of the medical profession itself. Its co-operation 
is manifestly essential to any plan the community decides to 
undertake. But that co-operation can so easily extend over into 
dictation that the experience of England is a useful warning. 
The outstanding features of any plan to be adopted should be 
offered to the medical profession for an opinion and for sug- 
gestion as to ways and means. But it will be a serious mistake 
to allow those who are accustomed to think that they “have a 
vested interest in, ill health,” to dictate how much or how little 
medical service the community shall provide for itself on a public 
and universal basis. On that matter of fundamental policy which 
is really the first problem to be faced in working out a plan for 
health insurance or other public health provisions, the doctors’ 
advice should not be final, as they are likely to have a too 
ex parte view. It is true of the dcctor’s relation to the state, 
as of the relation of other professional experts, that when basic 
policies are being determined “the expert should be on tap 
but not on top.” 

Contrary to the usual impression in America, however, the 
doctors are not today opposed to the British act. Quite the 
opposite is the fact. They realize and state freely that “the 
doctors are better off under the act than they were before. They 
have an assured regular income and no bother with collections.” 
As one doctor in a peculiarly influential position said: “The 
doctors could not be pried loose from the act with a crowbar.” 
Such remarks should not be taken to mean that doctors feel that 
they have a sinecure under the act. But it has brought a degree 
of economic independence in the profession, which is unprece- 
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dented, and has served as a spur to better workmanship and to 
the enlistment in the profession of more young men and women 
than the medical schools have ever before had. The fact that 
the doctors have a small organization which is actually a trade 
union, and another large and powerful body which is to all 
intents and purposes a professional union, and that both of these 
organizations represent the doctors in collective bargaining with 
the government, should not lead to the conclusion that there 
is an absence of co-operation in these official relations. This 
fact does, however, point strikingly to the importance of having 
groups of officials both in the actual governmental administra- 
tion and in the local areas strong enough to carry on the inevita- 
ble bargaining process in a way calculated to assure that the 
rights of the tax payer (that is, everyone) and of the patient are 
protected. 

In saying that the doctors are today favorable to the act we do 
not, however, ignore the opposition which exists especially to cer- 
tain details of the present administration. The greater part of the 
practitioner’s contact with the Government comes through his rela- 
tions with the local insurance committee (upon which the doctors 
have of course at least three representatives). And it is inevitably 
true that varying standards and regulations should be set by these 
committees. This may give rise to legitimate annoyance as may 
also the regulations which may be imposed from the office of the 
central administration in the Ministry of Health. But it would be 
wrong to think that such regulations are imposed without oppor- 
tunity for conference. There is a National Advisory Committee 
upon which the doctors are represented which considers just such 
matters as these . 

Moreover, when all is said, two facts have to be remembered: 
Some degree of oversight of the work of the individual doctor 
is surely in the public interest; it is only important to be sure 
that it is an oversight exercised reasonably and tactfully. And, 
secondly, the English doctor does not have to become an in- 
surance doctor unless he so elects. And even when he does, his 
private practice is still open to him to any extent which his strength 
enables him to carry it. His panel practice, however, need be as 
large and no larger than he desires, since he does not have to take 
an insured person upon his list unless he wishes to. Over 14,000 
doctors did not willingly “‘ subjugate themselves to the state”’ or to 
the insurance patients, nor would they if the relationship was irk- 
some, continue so to do for eight years. The fact is that once the 
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arrangement was entered into the doctors did not on the whole find 
it onerous, unduly inquisitorial or destructive of their freedom. As 
pointed out in the footnote on page 255, they recognize the need for 
a variety of types of medical service, all of which should be avail- 
able both to the public and to the individual doctor who is choosing 
a congenial type of professional activity. 

Medical opposition to the health insurance idea in our own 
country fastens to some extent on the idea that the “ contract ” with 
the Government involves an ignominious, subordinate and undignified 
relationship of the doctor to the rest of the community. Nothing is 
further from the truth if the British experience can be taken as 
proof. It is, of course, true that when this contractual relation- 
ship is established many points have to be made explicit which as 
between the doctor and the private patient have been largely implicit. 
But to this no conscientious physician can have or in England does 
have objection. For example, the contract requires that the physi- 
cian’s services shall be available under the following terms: 

“A practitioner is required to attend and treat at the places, on the 
days and at the hours to be arranged to the satisfaction of the Committee, 


any patient who attends there for that purpose, but he may with the consent 


of the Committee, which shall not be unreasonably withheld, alter the places, 
days, or hours of his attendance, or any of them, and shall in that event 


take such steps as the Committee considers necessary to bring the alteration 
to the notice of his patients.’® 


In this as in its other provisions it is fair to say that the 
contract is only laying down for all practitioners a standard of 
professional obligation which all good doctors already adhere to. 
Indeed, to that extent and in this respect the act has unquestionably 
leveled up the standard of medical service which is given in Eng- 
land; and to this there can certainly be no honest objection. 

In short, the contract is a necessary device for defining the extent 


to which the Government and the insured patient may call upon the. 


doctor in return for a prescribed sum. That this should lower the 
dignity of the doctor’s status is no more thought of today in Eng- 
land than it would be thought of in any way compromising to pro- 
fessional integrity to take the oaths of allegiance, etc., necessary to 
becoming an army doctor. 


5. Administration of Cash Benefits 


The cash benefit is administered through the approved societies, 
except in the case of the 300,000 “ post office contributors,” who 
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may collect through the local post offices benefits to the amount of 
their contributions. 

A brief explanation of the machinery will serve to show the part 
played by these societies. They are the official carriers. A worker 
must join one of them (or become a deposit contributor at the post 
office). He then receives from his society a stamp card, which he 
gives to his employer to stamp as evidence of payment by him of 
contributions for himself and his employees. These stamp cards, 
one for each six months, are returned to the worker at the end 
of the half yearly period; who in turn sends his card to his approved 
society, which credits him with the payment and presents the cards 
to the Government as evidence of the collection. 

When the worker wants cash benefits he gets his medical certifi- 
cate of illness from his doctor, and sends it along to the approved 
society, usually by presenting it locally to an agent, who forwards 
the claims. 

Since the approved societies are organized in different ways— 
some in local lodges, some in central organizations with merely local 
agents— the promptness with which claims are settled, the standard 
of eligibility for benefit, and the thoroughness with which a local 
visitor investigates each case, in addition to forwarding the doctor’s 
certificates to the central office, vary greatly. 

Moreover, since each worker may join any approved society he 
wishes, it is not unusual to find in one shop workers who belong to 
from twenty-five to fifty different approved societies. It is the mul- 
tiplicity of societies which makes it necessary and convenient to use 
the stamped cards as evidence of payment. And when it comes to 
payment of benefits, this multiplicity may make it necessary for the 
agents and sick visitors of a great number of approved societies to be 
visiting in the course of one day in the same street or even in the 
same house. ; 

The frightful waste to which this overlapping leads is at once 
apparent. So important a feature of the act are these approved 
societies, however, that further discussion of them is postponed to 
a separate section. 

As already intimated, the diversity of standards set up by the 
approved societies means that some societies are making every effort 
to curtail payments while others are giving benefits almost without 
question. The element of control which is counted on by the central 
governmental authority to keep the payment of benefits within rea- 
sonable limits is provided by considering each society’s finances 
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autonomously. The act provides that the surplus of any society 
(as determined by the government valuation taken every five years ) 
shall be available for increased benefits for the members of that 
society. These increased benefits may be in the form of either cash 
or medical benefits. Whether or not this provision has acted as 
an effectual check upon liberality of payments, is doubtful. For 
the government, although careful in its inspection, has on the other 
hand made special and additional financial provisions for societies 
which become insolvent. 

Another provision relating to the control of approved societies’ 
administrative expenses says that if they go above 5 shillings per 
person per year there shall be an assessment upon the members of 
that fund or their benefits may be correspondingly reduced. 

There has been some criticism on the score of delay in payment 
of cash benefits. There is undoubtedly some ground for this com- 
plaint, although here again much of the criticism can be explained 
in terms of the disorganized clerical staffs of the approved societies 
during the war (e. g., one large society lost 100 men clerks the day 
war was declared). Or, in the second place, delay in settlement is 
frequently to be explained because of some irregularity in the pre- 
sentation of the claim for which the approved society is not respon- 
sible. Here again the machinery of the stamp cards causes con- 
fusion, as for example, when the worker unwittingly gives his card 
to the agent of a society to which he does not belong and the card 
is put aside by the agent or lost in the offices of his company. 

In general, however, the largest carriers, especially the 
friendly and big trade union societies, pride themselves upon the 
efficiency of their office organization and the promptness with 
which claims are paid. It was the usual thing in a number of the 
societies visited, to have all the claims received in a morning’s 
mail handled and dispatched the same day. Testimony is gen- 
eral, however, that the commercial companies which are acting 
as approved societies are the least satisfactory carriers from the 
point of view of prompt payment—due perhaps less to intention 
than to the fact that the health insurance is only incidental to 
their profit-making business. 

It may be said, in short, that most of the administrative difficulties 
surrounding the present method of paying cash benefits are not 
inherent parts of a soundly-organized insurance plan, but they are 
inherent parts of a method of paying through approved societies 
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such as England felt compelled to resort to because of the strength 
of the commercial insurance companies and friendly societies. 


6. Administration of Medical Benefits 

Because it seemed expedient to work the cash payments through 
approved societies and because they had available no adequate 
administrative machinery for the provision of medical treatment, it 
was necessary for England to set up separate machinery for the 
administration of medical benefits. The country was therefore 
divided into about 150 local areas, in each of which an insurance 
committee was created, the membership of which is representative 
of the different interested groups. This insurance committee makes 
the contracts with the local doctors who are to serve in that area. 
It also decides how many insured persons may be on the list of any 
one insurance doctor, although a maximum of 3,000 persons has 
now been set by the Government. This committee, moreover, 
handles the transfers of insured persons from the list of one doctor 
to another ; receives and deals with complaints against the insurance 
doctors; makes the payments to the doctors; and makes arrange- 
ment with local druggists for the provision of drugs. 

The means at the disposal of these committees for dealing with 
inferior or inadequate medical service are by no means completely 
satisfactory, but are being constantly improved. The limitations 
of the size of the panels is universally felt to be desirable, as is also 
the use of official referees, who will now necessarily work in close 
conjunction with insurance committees. 

Actual formal complaints against insurance doctors by insured 
persons are remarkably rare, due perhaps rather to the cumbersome- 
ness of the machinery and the difficulty of proving a case, than to the 
absence of criticism. And it frequently works out in practice that 
the insured persons complain to the approved society with which 
they feel on better terms than to the insurance committee; and the 
approved society then handles the complaint if it is serious. If the 
insurance committee finds that there are grounds for the complaints 
which it receives, it may discipline the doctor in any one of several 
ways, the most drastic of which is to cancel his contract. 

In such a case, however, the doctor has the right to appeal to a 
disinterested local body composed of three medical men and a bar- 
rister as chairman. 

To safeguard the interests of the insured person who would 
assure himself of satisfactory medical service, the following 
methods are provided: He has free choice of doctors; the 
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chance periodically to change his doctor; and the right to com- 
plain to an authority,—the local insurance committee. 

In practice, the first provision—free choice of doctors—means 
today as much, if not more, actual freedom in selection than 
obtained before the act was passed. For in the great majority of 
cases those doctors who were already practicing in industrial or 
agricultural centers became insurance doctors. And in some dis- 
tricts the assurance of a fixed income from insurance practice has 
meant that additional doctors have been attracted there to practice. 

The clamor for “ free choice of doctors” was not one, however, 
which was or is raised by the patients, although it goes without 
saying that the most successful medical work depends upon a condi- 
tion of personal confidence between doctor and patient. But there is 
very much less interest on the part of the insured persons in exercis- 
ing a free choice than was anticipated. The great problem has, 
indeed, been to get workers to indicate a preference for some doctor, 
in order that théy may be assigned to a place on that doctor’s list. 
It is a further consideration that the free choice may take place on 
a capricious basis. Mention was frequently made of cases where a 
popular doctor on a convenient corner had larger panels than he 
could handle properly, while better doctors, who were less genial or 
lived on a side street, had less to do than they could take care of. 

Once the insured person is on a given doctor’s list and finds the 
medical service unsatisfactory (even though there may not be suffi- 
cient ground for official complaint), he may apply for transfer to the 
list of another doctor. Such transfer may take place at the end of 
any six months’ period; or, if the original insurance doctor also 
signs the application, the insured may transfer at once. Manifestly, 
however, the latter condition is difficult to fulfill; and the former is 
resorted to in surprisingly few cases. 


7. Payment of Doctors 

The basis for the payment of doctors is 11 shillings ($2.75) 
per insured person per year to which in the rural areas are 
added mileage fees for distances of over two miles to the 
patients’ homes. A doctor with a thousand persons on his list 
would thus have an assured income of about $2,750. (This 
would mean over $3,000 if considered from the point of view of 
the comparative purchasing power of money in England and 
in America) to which would be added his fees for private prac- 
tice. It is admitted by doctors and affirmed by all observers 
that the doctors are thus better off under the act than, they ever 
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were before. They do not have to worry about collecting fees 
from panel patients; they get their insurance income at regular 
intervals of three months; they are virtually guaranteed an income 
dependent upon the size of the panel. Now that the practice of 
doctors working in partnership with several colleagues is being 
extended, the time on duty is being divided up in a way to make 
the amount of work necessary to earn a comfortable living exceed- 
ingly reasonable, leaving time for study and recreation. 

Some trouble still arises about the number and identity of 
insured persons on a doctor’s list but difficulties on that score 
are being reduced. The doctor is paid on the basis of a list 
made up in advance, and if there are transfers or movement of 
persons an adjustment is effected at the end of the period. Here 
again it seems true that doctors are on the whole less particular 
than they used to be about being sure that the patients whom they 
treat are on their own panel. If the visitor to a doctor’s office 
needs attention he is likely to get it; or he is sent where he can 
get it. 

The present so-called capitation basis of payment has the effect 
of making it an object for the doctor to keep his insured patients 
well and of getting them well as quickly as possible. Of course, 
there is also possible the view that since the fee is assured the 
service will not be so good. Undoubtedly, instances to illustrate 
both tendencies could be cited. But on the whole it is agreed that 
the capitation basis is the most satisfactory. 

In Manchester and Salford, the doctors originally objected to 
the capitation plan and a basis of payment for services rendered 
was adopted. A similar plan started in four other localities has 
been dropped. The plan provides a scale of fees for different types 
of visit and a full record by the insurance doctor of services ren- 
dered by him. The records pass through the hands of a committee 
of doctors to see that there has not been excessive visitation and 
the payments are then made. The total fund from which payment 
comes, however, is determined on the capitation basis; that is, it is 
as many times 11 shillings as there are insured persons in the 
entire district; so that no doctor gets more in the long run than 
he would in any other district—unless he happens to be working 
in an area where the rate of sickness is constantly excessive. Since 
the total resources are thus limited, it has thus far under the visita- 
tion basis been necessary at every settlement to discount the doc- 
tors’ claims for remuneration. The result naturally is that the good 
doctors who find their bills discounted because their colleagues have 
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been doing too much visiting and are thus making large claims, 
inquire into the type of medical service being rendered. Whether 
the reason for this discounting of claims is that the scale of fees 
for the several services is high or that the doctors do too much 
visiting, it is impossible to say. The doctors themselves, however, 
and others in the Manchester district, believe in the system and 
say that it works to satisfaction. It has the good result, they con- 
tend, of paying for work done and thus encouraging good work 
where it is needed. Not the size of the panel, but the rate of sick- 
ness should in this view determine the payment. 

The capitation basis, however, is clearly the simpler of the 
two; requiring less check and oversight, and giving the benefit of 
a guaranteed amount of income and of freedom to give all the 
medical attention necessary without thought of seeming to “ over- 
visit.” And in the last analysis the kind of medical attendance 
given is determined more by the education and morale of the pro- 
fession than by the method of compensation. 

The English experience in administering medical benefits 
thus confirms the case for (1) local administration of the medical 
service; (2) for a uniform basis for contracts with the local 
doctors in all districts; (3) for a uniform basis for certification 
as to physical condition justifying cash benefits; (4) for medical 
referees; (5) for co-operative use of local diagnostic clinics. 


8. Drugs 

A prescribed number of drugs and medical appliances are avail- 
able free on prescription from the insurance doctor. These pre- 
scriptions when filled are forwarded to the insurance committees 
who make the payments to the local chemists whom they have ap- 
pointed to fill the insurance prescriptions, on the basis of charges 
which have been agreed to between the Government and the national 
pharmaceutical organization. 

In the event that a doctor is found to be giving too many pre- 
scriptions or those calling for too expensive drugs for which equally 
good but cheaper substitutes are available, he may be brought before 
a committee of doctors to explain his conduct. 

In practice, however, the administration of the drug provisions 
of the act gives rise to little difficulty and is considered to be run- 
ning smoothly. Criticism under this head—as with the other fea- 
tures of the act—fastens rather upon the small number of items 


and appliances. made freely available to the insured as their 
statutory right. 
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9. Approved Societies 


The use of the approved societies as carriers of the cash 
benefits has been an expedient but in many ways unfortunate 
procedure. Certainly no other country seeing the extra expense, 
duplication and over-lapping caused by the present system should 
think of resorting to this method of handling the cash benefits. 

There are now over 900 approved societies and there were at 
one time over 2,000, many of which have been consolidated with 
other funds. 

Each society, of course, has its own central office, its own local 
agents and sick visitors. Accounts must be kept for it separately 
in the Government offices and there must be individual supervision 
of their activities. Some societies select their risks ; others admit 
every applicant. There is comparatively little segregation of risks 
by occupation and no segregation by residence. The statistics 
which would show the incidence of sickness by occupation and 
locality are thus especially difficult to get. 

In short, the whole approved society machinery is a fine example 
of what to avoid. 

Indeed, there are not lacking signs that the English themselves 
would be glad to be rid of them and to administer the insurance 
through one national fund. The valuation of approved societies 
which is now nearing completion will undoubtedly reveal wide dif- 
ferences in the amount of surplus which will be available for in- 
creased benefits in the several societies. If it comes about that some 
of the strongest commercial companies and friendly societies are 
in a position to offer larger benefits than many of the other societies, 
there will undoubtedly be considerable objection from the trade 
unions. And it is openly hinted even in official quarters that in the 
event of such a wide discrepancy being revealed, the agitation for 
one national fund as the carrier would be very active. 

Certainly the warning was again and again repeated to us: alt 
you go in for health insurance, don’t have anything to do with 


approved societies.” 


10. Hospitals 


As already stated, no hospital treatment is given under the act. 
The doctor who wants his patient. to have institutional care must 
get him into a voluntary hospital. Of late years this has been in- 
creasingly difficult because of a shortage of beds and now also 
because the hospitals are financially embarrassed. Costs have more 
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than doubled, former contributors are now taxed so heavily that 
they do not give; contributors from among the “new rich” have 
not yet materialized. As one advocate of privately supported hos- 
pitals naively remarked to us: ‘‘ We expect that in another ten 
or twelve years the new rich will get the habit of giving and then 
the hospitals will be all right.” 

But meanwhile frantic efforts are being made to keep the hospital 
doors open at all; and those who are planning the public health pro- 
gram of the country, see that a wholly new way of meeting the 
problem is essential. It is possible that the Government will in the 
near future abolish the poor law hospitals and make their beds 
available for use by the local authorities. It is also possible that 
the Government will subsidize the hospitals on the basis of the num- 
ber of beds used by insured patients. If some such arrangements 
as this are made, it will be then necessary to take steps to pay the 
hospital doctors who now give their services; as it is clear and right 
that if the hospitals are to be paid for their work for the insured, 
the consultants should be paid also. 

This is an admittedly transitional time in respect to hospital pro- 
visions, and those who are anxious to see adequate provision made 
as soon as possible with no suggestion of charity about it, are advo- 
cating that the hospitals be operated as public institutions. This will 
undoubtedly come in time, although the Minister of Health has 
officially stated that this is not the present Government program. 
Nevertheless the trend is already toward wholly publicly supported 
institutions for tuberculosis and maternity ; and a good number of 
municipalities have their own general hospitals. 

At the end of August of this year (1920), the Minister of Health 
introduced a bill which is likely to become a law, which aims to 
make a beginning at public support and control of the hospitals. 
The proposed legislation gives power to county authorities to supply 
and maintain hospitals, to contribute to hospitals, to undertake the 
maintenance of any poor law hospitals in their areas, to provide 
ambulance service. It also gives these authorities power to raise 
the necessary funds. 

The element of national control begins to enter, for contributions 
out of county funds to voluntary agencies are only allowed “on 
such terms and conditions as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This legislation is obviously a temporary and temporizing manner 
of dealing with the shortage of hospitals, since it puts the whole 
financial burden on the counties while making possible a beginning 
of national oversight. Still further legislation from the national 
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point of view is thus needed, and is probably contemplated in con- 
nection with a bill to transform the poor law institutions into general 
municipal agencies. 


11. Tuberculosis 


At present provision is made under the act for the sanatorium 
treatment of insured persons having tuberculosis. This arrange- 
ment will be discontinued after the year 1920, not becatse it is no 
longer needed, but because it is felt that the local authorities can 
handle this disease better and more adequately. For then the whole 
population will be considered at once from the point of view of 
institutional care of tuberculosis, rather than be treated in two 
groups—the ‘nsured and the non-insured. Domiciliary treatment 
for this disease remains, however, the duty of the insurance doctor. 

Admittedly the present provisions are too few ; almost every in- 
surance committe has a waiting list for sanatorium treatment. To 
pass on to the local authorities the work of maintaining all the sana- 
torium beds necessary for tuberculosis will, therefore, not solve the 
problem. As was said above with relation to general hospitals, it 
will be necessary in the immediate future for the Ministry of Health 
in conjunction with the local authorities, to adopt a policy which 
will really promise to cope with this enormous problem. 

Interesting experiments are being made in the organizing of self- 
supporting farm colonies for tuberculosis patients who have had 
sanatorium treatment but who will be much safer and healthier if 
they do not immediately return to the cities. One of these colonies 
just out of Cambridge in Cambridgeshire may be mentioned as 
deserving additional study at the hands of those in this country 
who are carrying on the community’s attack on this scourge. 


12. Nursing 


No nursing services are provided under the act although as 
already pointed out they were contemplated in 1914; and will in all 
proba ility sooner or later be added. The nursing situation, like 
that of the hospitals, is admittedly unsatisfactory and in a transi- 
tional state... 

Nursing services are now ptovided by “ local authorities in con- 
nection with Tuberculosis and Infant Welfare, by Parish Councils 
for the supervision of children under the Children Act, by Educa- 
tion Authorities in following up the recommendations as to treat- 
ment made by School Medical Officers, and by various voluntary 
agencies. With such a plethora of authorities it is to be expected 
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that it will frequently occur that two or more nurses will at one and 
the same time be visiting the same family.’® 

It will thus be seen that some districts are adequately staffed 
while others are not; and that there is needed a proper coordination 
of national and local policies which will make universally available 
in a public way the services needed. 


13. Prevention and Research 


The claim that health insurance means a new awareness of the 
value of preventive medicine has on the whole been substantiated 
in the experience of Great Britain, although the developments have 
perhaps been in unforeseen directions. 

It may be fairly said that the Ministry of Health which was 
created in 1919 grew not only out of a knowledge of the need for 
co-ordination of medical efforts, but also out of the fact that a 
unified national health program and administration was shown 
to be necessary to national vitality by the health insurance and 
by the army draft. 

It is also true that since the insurance act was passed, 
measures have been adopted for providing separately for 
venereal disease, for tuberculosis, for maternity and child welfare. 
How much of a causal relation exists between the needs revealed 
by the insurance act and the inception of these services, it is 
impossible to say. But it is certain that, now health insurance 
is a fact, there is a new impetus and eagerness to attack the 
hospital, nursing, dental and sanatorium problems on a public 
and fundamental basis. It is also true that the demand for a 
constructive policy worked out under a national medical service is 
greater than it would have been today had there been no insurance 
act. And the doctors have certainly come a long way toward their 
new attitude regarding preventive medicine, toward clinical co- 
operation and toward regarding themselves as custodians of the 
health of the community as well as the curers of its ills. This 
change of outlook, this invaluable educational process, can be 
ascribed almost wholly to the experience they have gained in work- 
ing the insurance act. 

It is, moreover, now widely realized that the tuberculosis as well 
as other sickness cannot be greatly reduced until the housing prob- 
lem of the country is seriously faced on a large scale. 

It was to have been expected, however, that the records of 
sickness would reveal local problems and occupational exposures 
which needed special attention. Medical records were required of 
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the insurance doctors until the war when they were abandoned, 
and only at the present time is attention being given to devising a 
record card that will be of value. For it is admitted by all that the 
pre-war records were practically valueless as disclosing the in- 
cidence and nature of the country’s sickness. 

In short, after eight years of the insurance act, there is not a 
definite body of knowledge as to which localities, trades or age 
groups experience which particular kinds of illness. But here again, 
extraordinary as this omission seems, it must be remembered that 
through five war years the doctors who remained in civil life hardly 
had time to see all the patients who needed attendance to say 
nothing of trying! to keep individual records. 

On the side of research the results, although only indirectly 
attributable to the health insurance, have been most valuable. A 
Medical Research Committee was organized at an early date after 
the act was passed; and during the war that committee became 
the official research body of the Government under which worked 
the Health of Munitions Workers’ Committee and others. Its find- 
ings, reported in full in special monographs and in its very inter- 
esting annual reports, have been of great medical value; and the 
chief problem, as was pointed out by the secretary of the Committee, 
is to get the information obtained by research quickly into the 
hands of all the general practitioners of the land. 

So important has become the work of this Committee that it 
has now become the Medical Research Council, removed from 
under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Health (for reasons which 
seem to the outsider hardly sufficient), and placed directly under 
the Privy Council. 

On the whole, considering the intervening problems, the work 
of fostering preventive measures and research has gone well; 
although it is a matter of great regret that the original form of 
medical record keeping was not well enough designed to be of per- 
manent use, and that the body of existent records is so meager. 

Not the least significant of the preventive influences which have 
been set in motion are two reports, one by Sir George Newman, 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, on “ An Outline 
of the Practice of Preventive Medicine ;’?° the other the Interim 
Report of the Consultative Council on Medical and Allied Services 
on the “ Future Provisions of Medical and Allied Services.”1* 


’Cmds 03: 

4Cmd., 693. This, and the report referred to in footnote 10, may be 
ordered by the code numbers given at a nominal cost from H. M. Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, WiGa2: 
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These reports have had a wide reading and are in harmony 
on their major recommendation, although the latter carries its con- 
structive proposals into greater detail. They emphasize the strategic 
place in a national public health program of: 

1. The general practitioner as the first and major point of contact with 
the people; 

2. The primary (or local) health center as the unit of local medical 
work especially on its diagnostic and specialist side although the members of 
the clinic would be largely local general practitioners ; 

3. The secondary (or district) health center with salaried specialists 
and consultants having necessary hospitals and laboratories; 

4. A number of supplementary services and special hospitals ; 


5. A better integration of medical education with the day-by-day work 
of the general practitioner. 


Their conclusions as to general principles and as to methods of 
carrying them into practical effect seem to your investigators to be 
sound and to warrant the further study of your Commission. Two 
copies of each accompany this report. 


14. Insurance Finances 


The sources of income for the insurance expenses are the 
following: 

1. Contributions of employers and employed. 
Contributions of the State under the act. 
Supplementary Grants of Parliament for Women’s Equalization Fund; 

and for the Central Fund. 
4. Parliamentary Grants as follows: 

a. Medical Grants in Aid (under Act of 1913). 


b. Special Grants in Ministry of Health Budget for Central 
Administration. 


c. Special Grants for Expenses of Insurance Committee. 
The sources of expenses under the insurance act are as 
follows: 
1. Cash Benefits. 
2. Doctors’ Fees. 
3. Administration Expenses of 
a. Approved Societies. 
b. Insurance Committees. 
c. Central Administration. 
Drug Fund 
The Reserve Fund 
The Contingencies Fund. 
Women’s Equalization Fund. 
Central Fund. 
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In explanation of the above two paragraphs it will be useful 
to describe those funds not already explained. 

The Reserve Fund is set up to enable the insurance fund to 
pay for the sickness of the older members. The statutory contrib- 
utions are based on the sickness rate of 16 years of age and until 
there has been one complete generation contributing under the 
act it is necessary to create a reserve to meet the increased incidence 
of sickness of the older members admitted at the start. The fund 
is based on a complete payment by 1950. 

The Contingencies Fund is created for every approved society 
to meet any extraordinary demands that might arise. 

The Women’s Equalization Fund is to pay for the high incidence 
of sickness of married women workers, which the societies have 
found it necessary to provide for. 

The Central Fund is to provide for those cases where an ap- 
proved society shows a heavy and extraordinary deficit. 

The moneys available from each contribution are divided as 
follows for men: 


Pence 
Sreiness BENCHt j.ccs nore essen nce n rece ke es ews 3.02 (per cap. per week) 
Disablement Benefit ....-----+sseeererererrett deo 
Maternity Benefit .....-.-.-ss-eserserete eres .68 
Medical Beriefit.. anne sacred nccets yoeere roe ne nns 1.92 
Expenses of Administration ....--...+eeeseeeee .94 

GEA mon aadio au oun otbeccounaRonmn gene 7.6/—7 2/3 pence. 

To Benefit Fund (including administration) ......----++:- 7-2/3 
To Contingencies Fund and Central Fund .....----+++++ 2/3 
To Redemption of Reserve Fund Value ......----+--+++:: 1-2/3 


10d.—total of 
employer and employees’ 
contribution. 


But the expenses under the act, in addition to requiring 2/9 of 
the expense of benefits to be borne by the state, necessitate other 
appropriations. 

The increased doctors’ fee now makes necessary a special Ex- 
chequer grant. The amount of this grant in 1919 was £3,000,000 ; 
but the 1920 figure will be considerably higher. 

The Women’s Equalization Fund comes from an Exchequer 
grant of £280,000. 

The expenses of administration in the Ministry of Health come 
(as far as can be roughly estimated from the 1920-21 budgets) to 
something over £400,000. * ge 
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The statement given below will indicate in an approximate 
way only the aggregate sums involved in the insurance plan for 
the year 1920. 


AppROXIMATE BALANCE SHEET OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE OPERA- 
TION OF THE Act (1920)” 


Receipts Expenses 
Contributions of Em- Benefits (cash and medi- 
ployers and Employees £29,800,000 Cal Anon pote eaielnerate £28,700,000 
State Grant including Supplementary Medical 
Supplementary Grants (1919 sbasis})"" 2.5.0 3,100,000 
on Women’s Equaliza- Central Administration. . 400,000 
LON Get cscs ony Ly fiat 6,900,000 Contingencies Fund..... 1,800,000 
Supplementary Grant for Reserve Values ........ 1,500,000 
Medical Services Reserve Surplus ....... 6,000,000 
CAGIO basis) se ss «<-> 3,100,000 
Interest on Cash Re- 
SELVES Rctrotine oaeitaeleae 2,000,000 
£41,800,000 £41,500,000 


A rough check of this balance sheet is obtained by making a com- 
parative study of the Estimates of 1920. These show that the expense of the 
act to the Government and payable out of the exchequer is between eleven 
and twelve million pounds for the year. Such an amount added to the 
receipts of the act from the contributors roughly balances the total expense 
of the act. 

Another sidelight on the cost of the act was supplied by the 
figures of Dr. Addison, the Minister of Health, in reply to a ques- 
tion in Parliament on July 19, 1920. He said that since the incep- 
tion of the act the total cost was in round numbers 190 million 
pounds. Of this amount 99 million pounds had gone in benefits; 
expenses and administration had taken 25 millions; and there was 
a balance in reserve of 60 millions. 

About 12 per cent, he said, of the receipts from contributions 
went to the approved societies for their expenses of adminis- 
tration. 

As far as it is safe to draw any conclusions from the above 
figures, they indicate that to provide medical service for about 
15 million people and cash benefits to the amount of something 
over 15 million pounds, the yearly Government expenditures 
is about 12 million pounds and the cash contributions of employer 


“This statement aims to give only the most general approximation of 
receipts and expenses. It includes a figure for the supplementary medical 
grant which is probably much too low owing to the fact that the 1920 medical 
oayment is at the new rate of $2.75 per insured. 
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and the workers are something over 29 million pounds. And it 
has so far cost one pound for administration for every four pounds 
expended on benefits. 


It would seem to be fair to draw the conclusion that for the 
benefit of 15 million peoples’ health, about 205 million dollars (in 
terms of American currency) per year is being spent; or between 
$13 and $14 per insured person per year. If these figures are at 
all accurate, the total outlay appears large for the benefits received. 

In a careful study of “A Public Medical Service” (Allen & 
Unwin), 1919, made by a Glasgow doctor and the Clerk of the 
Glasgow Insurance Committee, the case is set forth with a con- 


vincing show of accurate statistics for a truly public medical service 
(cash benefits excepted), which would cost between 12 and 13 


shillings per person per year—or a little over $3. The additional 
cost necessary to pay cash insurance claims would certainly not 
amount to over $5 (probably $4 would be much more nearly a 
correct figure on the basis of the amount of the English benefits) ; 
making a total cost of less than $10 per capita for medical and 
institutional treatment available for the entire population with 
the addition of cash benefits of the amount specified in the British 
act. 

These figures are introduced as being in no sense exact or con- 
clusive. But they are believed to indicate that the present methods 
of an insurance scheme with duplicating approved societies, 
elaborate doctors’ panels, government inspecting agencies and small- 
scale private druggists, create a variety of channels for small wastes 
and leakages, which in the aggregate amount to an unwarrantedly 
high expense for the value received. 

Moreover, it is obvious that the method of financing the 
measure has now departed (if indeed it ever was so financed) 
from an insurance basis. Special funds are created and new 
costs are added with no regard to the amounts originally made 
available. This is not said in objection to the present method 
of financing by supplementary grants. But it is a further point 
in the evidence that the tendency is increasingly away from an 
insurance and toward a public health basis of finance, so that the 
funds are made available on a basis of public need rather than 
solely on a basis of joint contribution and a pooled risk. 
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V. Conclusions 


HE general conclusions reached by your investigators were 

somewhat summarily stated at the outset. But it may not 
be out of place to consider finally some of the more specific results 
of the British experience from which America might especially 
profit. 

A. The application of the insurance method to the provisions 
of medical, hospital and nursing facilities is a clumsy and indirect 
way of making sure that the public health is being fostered and 
conserved. 

The tendency is a wise one which brings a separation between 
the medical services which should be universally available and the 
cash benefits which might remain on an insurance basis. 

On the other hand, it is undoubtedly true that the immediate 
expense to the public treasury can be kept considerably reduced 
by securing payment for the medical services out of the fund 
created by the joint contributions. 

And it is further true, not only in England but wherever 
health insurance has been instituted, that the working of the 
insurance has supplied the great education to all groups in the 
community but especially to the doctors, as to the necessity for 
a more extensive public health program. 

Hence, as a practical matter, the incorporation of the medical 
benefits into the insurance act is probably a wise step coupled 
with which should be the extension of these benefits under the 
act to all dependents. 

B. The public health provisions of the community should as 
soon as possible include the following: 

Medical attendance for all sick members of the community who 
desire it (including general practitioner and consultant services) ; 

Institutional treatment including hospitals, sanataria and con- 
valescent homes; 

Medicine and medical appliances ; 

Dental treatment, nursing ; and 

All medical services incident to maternity. 

These provisions should be available on a basis of joint state 
and local support with the actual administration of the work as 
the responsibility of the local health authorities, who would be so 
organized or reorganized as to be able to include the above services 
under their care. 

Plans for the relation of local to district medical facilities have 
been admirably worked out in one or two English counties and their 
method of organization suggests a model for careful consideration. 
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As illustrative of the method there in use, the plan given below ™° 
is valuable: 


1. The authority for carrying out the scheme will be a Board 
consisting of representatives of the County Council and of the 
General Hospitals. 


2. The General Hospital areas shall be those shown on the 
sketch plan, subject to such modifications as experience shall show 
to be necessary. 


3. In each Hospital area an Advisory Committee shall be 
formed of members of the Hospital Staff and Medical Officers in 
charge of the out-stations, whose duties will embrace— 

a. Ensuring that all treatment given at the out-stations is 
effective, and 

b. Advising the Board of Representatives on all medical 

matters, including all difficulties arising in connection 

therewith. 


4. The situation of the out-stations shall be as shown on the plan 
and where practicable shall be established in connection with the 
Cottage Hospitals. They will be opened in the order decided by the 
amount of work likely to be done at each and will be arranged to 
meet the circumstances of each particular area, being larger and more 
completely equipped in the denser localities than in the more scattered 
areas. 


5. The out-stations will be provided and equipped by the 
County Council. 


6. The uses of the out-stations are primarily for examination 

and out-patient treatment in connection with— 

a. Venereal Diseases, 

b. Tuberculosis, 

c. Ex-service Men, 

d. School Children, 

e. Maternity and Child Welfare, 
for which provision has been made at the public expense. They 
will also be available for other conditions for which provision 
may be made in the future, and may be used by the Medical Officers 
for insured persons and general hospital cases, by arrangenients 
with the County Council. 


7, The Staff will be— 
a. Medical 
(1) A regular staff consisting of local practitioners 
appointed as medical officers by the Board of Repre- 
sentatives. 
(2) A consultant staff consisting of— 
(a) Visiting Staff of the General Hospital. 
(b) The Tuberculosis and Venereal Disease 
Officer of the County Council. 


b. Nursing 
(1) District Nurse 


Report of County Medical Officer on Health to Gloucestershire County 
Council, June 4, 1919. 
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(2) Masseur and Masseuse ) Fah dt 
(3) V. D. Orderly and Nurse parte 
8. The Out-stations will be opened— 


a. Weekly at a convenient hour, on a fixed day, for atten- 
dance by the medical officer, or oftener if necessary for 


the work of the County Council. Fen 
b. Periodically, for attention by members of the Visiting 


Staff, and by the Tuberculosis and Venereal Disease Officer, 
by arrangement. 


c. As often as may be necessary for intermediate treat- 
ment by the Nursing Staff. 


d. At such other times for the convenience of the 
Medical Officer in seeing his own patients and hospital cases, 
by arrangement with the County Council. 


9. A register shall be kept of all attendance in a book provided 

for the purpose, and a case file kept for each case containing such 

simple notes as may be necessary for the medical history of the 

patient. 

It should be pointed out that such proposals as these do not 
involve the idea of a universally state-employed medical service. 
Your investigators believe that the idea of such a service is repug- 
nant to the great majority of physicians and patients, and that the 
best results, at least for some time to come, are obtainable in other 
ways. For example, the general practitioner who is to be available 
to give public medical service to any comer, would (as now) go upon 
the Government’s list and have assigned to his care those families 
who elected to have him as their physician. He would then be paid 
on a capitation basis. If any individual feels that he would get 
better service by going to a doctor who is not on the public list, 
or by paying a public practitioner in his other capacity as a private 
doctor for the service he gets, he is at liberty to elect either of 
these alternatives. And the doctor meanwhile has whatever spur 
is provided both by the opportunity of getting on in the public 
service or of making good in private practice. 

In short, there would be necessary the employment on full 
or part time (as at present with the insurance doctors) by the 
public health authorities of a constantly increasing number of 
general practitioners and specialists, thus accelerating an exist- 
ent tendency. But there would still be the widest possible lati- 
tude for those persons who chose to secure their own medical 


and institutional care, and for those doctors who preferred on 


whole or part time, to carry on private practice. 

Moreover, the existence side by side of a considerable amount 
of both public and private practice would undoubtedly react whole- 
somely on each, keeping initiative, energy, professional ambition and 
a spirit of public service alive and growing. 
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In short, the medical benefits under an act should be as 
liberal as possible, including the maximum of institutional pro- 
visions as well as general practictioners’ care, and all treatment 
should be carefully co-ordinated to bring into effective use for 
the insured and his dependents all local and all state facilities. 

C. Having made medical provision available for all insured and 
their dependents, it would still be necessary to make provision on a 
compulsory insurance basis for payment of cash benefits to workers 
when they are unable to work and secure wages. 

All employed persons should be required to insure in a state 
fund out of which cash benefits would be paid during incapacity 
due to illness. 

D. Cash benefits should be at least 50 per cent of wages. 

E. The administration of cash benefits should be decentralized 
on the disbursement side on a geographical basis, but centralized on 
the collection side, so that the Fund would be pooled and the risk 
distributed over an entire state. Benefits should be paid through a 
local agency, which would be in the control of representatives of the 
affected groups. 

F. The cash maternity benefit should not be administered on 
an insurance basis, but should be universally available and should be 
of an amount to cover fully the expenses of confinement. There is 
much to be said for a policy which makes of this benefit a maternity 
endowment of an even more substantial amount. 

_ Medical service should be freely available for all maternity cases. 


° 


It is recognized that these conclusions may seem to your Com- 
mission to extend into a larger field than that of the immediate 
inquiry. They are, however, the conclusions to which your investi- 
gators were led in an honest and wholly unprejudiced effort to 
discover the good and the bad in the English act, from the point of 
view of its furtherance of the public health and from the point of 
view of its availability for American uses. 

It may, of course, be necessary for each separate community 
to make the same social experiments and learn by the same 
mistakes. It is to be hoped, however, that this is not true; that 
it is possible for one community to build upon the experience of 
another. And the experience proves, as your investigators read 
the evidence, that the acute necessity for greatly developing the 
public medical facilities of the state should be recognized, and 
set apart from and in addition to any insurance provisions. The 
two are not mutually exclusive. They are supplementary. But 
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the proper and wise development of the public health services will 
and should modify the kind of insurance plan which is adopted. 


Your investigators recognize fully the painful fact that those 
forces which have for various reasons been in opposition to the 
introduction of health insurance into America, have taken the 
line that “ prevention” rather than insurance is the method to 
pursue. Where this position was simply taken to delay matters 
and “preventive” was simply a plausible cant phrase with 
which to oppose any governmental action, the opposition has of 
course been sinister to a degree. 

But this fact should, nevertheless, not be allowed to lead to a 
slighting of the immediate value and need of aggressively preventive 
work. Hence, if we are to meet that opposition most effectively 
we might well take up the slogan: 

Medical and institutional service freely available for 
all employed persons and for their families, with cash 
benefits for physically incapacitated workers out of a 
fund created by joint contributions, and with the 
strengthening and co-ordinating of the federal, state 
and local public health activities on behalf of children, 
mothers, the subnormal and abnormal, the aged and 
those suffering from all infectious diseases. 


It is not a question of prevention or insurance. It is—when all 
elements in the problem are faced at once—a question of assuring 
simultaneously adequate medical service, prevention and cash sub- 
vention. And there is no good reason why these three aspects of 
a public program should not be developed together. Certainly to 
allow the advocacy of one to be used as a basis for opposition to 
another is unscientific and short-sighted. 

This report will certainly be construed wrongly if it is taken to 
be unfavorable to health insurance in general or to the British act in 
particular. It aims rather to give a discriminating statement of the 
extent to which insurance has been able to carry out the original 
promises and purposes of its proponents. 

The British Health Insurance Act has been a distinctly for- 
ward step in social legislation. It is, however, to be hoped that 
your Commission will see its way clear to favoring a program 


at once more thorough-going, far-reaching, economical and_ 


scientific, which will, however, include an application of the 
insurance idea in its legitimate sphere. 
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Appendix 


Persons Interviewed in Course of Inquiry into 
British Health Insurance 


Mr. W. A. AppLeton, secretary, General Federation of Trades Unions; Mr. Joun 
Baxer, secretary, Iron & Steel Trades Confederation; Mr. Bartow, assistant secretary, 
Workers’ Union; Dr. Ernrt Brentuam, panel doctor, London, Member Labour Party 
Committee on Public Health; Mr. Grorce P. Biizarp, insurance expert (former secretary, 
Labour Party Committee on Public Health); Miss Marcaret G, BonpFIELD, secretary, 
National Federation of Women Workers; Mr. G. A. Sruart-BunnING, secretary, National 
Federation of Sub-Post Masters; Mr. G. W. Cantor, insurance executive of Union of 
Post Office Workers; Mr. A. S. Corz, Peek, Frean & Co., Ltd., London; Dr. AtFrep Cox, 
secretary, British Medical Association; Mr. Wm. Cramp, assistant secretary, National 
Union of Railwaymen; Mr. G. W. P. Epps, Government Actuary’s Office; Dr. Letitia 
D. FarrFiEtp, medical officer of London County Council; Sir Warter M. FLercHeEr, 
secretary, Medical Research Council; Mr. Tuomas Foster, building trades employer, 
Bromley, Lancashire; Mr. I. G. Grsson, administrative official in Ministry of Health; 
Mr. E. Hacxrortu, administrative official in Ministry of Health; Mr. R. W. Harris, 
administrative official in Ministry of Health; Mr. Frank Hopces, secretary, Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain; Mr. D. J. Jenxins, insurance executive, Iron & Steel Work- 
ers, Approved Society; secretary, Association of Approved Societies; Miss Exeanor T. 
Ketiy, employment manager, Debenham & Co.; Dr. WM. Kerr, medical officer of London 
County Council; Mr. F. KersHaw, insurance executive, National Federation of Women 
Workers; Mr. James P. Lewis, executive officer, Hearts of Oak Benefit Society; Mr. E. 
J. Lipserrer, Bethnal Green Poor Law Union; Mr. Tuomas Litty, clerk, Manchester 
Insurance Committee; Mr. McFartane, divisional inspector, National Health Insurance, 
Manchester District; Sir CHartes Macara, cotton manufacturer, Manchester; Mr. A. B. 
Macracutan, administrative officialin Ministry of Health; Mr. J. S. Mippieton, assistant 
secretary, British Labour Party; Mr. Murer, insurance executive, Workers’ Union; 
Miss Mursy, inspecting staff, National Health Insurance; Sir THomas NEILL, president, 
National Amalgamated Approved Society; Dr. Cuartes A. Parker, consulting physician; 
Dr. Marian PuIttres, women’s organizer of Labour Party; Mr. Cuarites G. RENOLD, 
firm of Hans Renold & Co., Manchester; Dr. Harry Rogerts, panel doctor, London; Dr. 
Merepita Roserts, administrative official in Ministry of Health; Mr. D. A. RusHTON, 
editor, National Insurance Gazette; Mr. SAMUEL SANDERSON, secretary, Insurance Section, 
Amalgamated Association Card, Blowing and Ring Room Operatives; Mr. Suarp, Harrods’ 
Department Store, London; Mr. RoBert SMITH, insurance executive, Cooperative Whole- 
sale Society Approved Society; Mr. H. O. Stutcusury, administrative official in Ministry 
of Health; Mr. Frep Tuomas, Amalgamated Weavers’ Association; Mr. Joun Turner, 
secretary, National Amalgamated Union of Shop Assistants; Miss Warp, inspecting staff, 
National Health Insurance Dept.; Mr. Warren, insurance executive, National Amalga- 
mated Union of Shop Assistants; Sir Atrrep W. Watson, government actuary; Mr. & 
Mrs. Srpnry Wess, economists, members 1909 Poor Law Commission; Dr. A. WELPLEY, 
secretary, Medico-Political Union; Dr. J. S. WHITAKER, administrative official in Ministry 
of Health; Mr. H. L. Wootcomse, secretary, London Charity Organization Society. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


No. 28: 
No. 29; 


Z, 
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Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting, 1907. 

Proceedings of the Second Annual Meeting, 1908.* 

Report of the General Administrative Council, 1909.* 

(Legislative Review No. 1) Review of Labor Legislation of 1909. 

(Legislative Review No. 2) Industrial Education, 1909. 

(Legislative Review No. 3) Administration of Labor Laws, 1909.* 

(Legislative Review No. 4) Woman’s Work, 1909.*° 

(Legislative Review No. 5) Child Labor, 1910. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, 1909. 

Proceedings of the First National Conference on Industrial Dis- 
eases, 1910.* 

(Legislative Review No. 6) Review of Labor Legislation of 1910. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 1.) Proceedings 
of the Fourth Annual Meeting, 1910. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 2.) Comfort) 
Health and Safety in Factories. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of 1911. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 4.) Prevention 
and Reporting of Industrial Injuries. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 1.) Proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Annual Meeting, 1911.* 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 2.) Proceedings 
of the Second National Conference on Industrial Diseases, 1912, 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 3.) Review of 
Labor Legislation of 1912. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 4.) Immediate 
Legislative Program. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 1.) Proceed 
ings of the Sixth Annual Meeting, 1912.* 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 2.) Proceed- 
ings of the First American Conference on Social Insurance, 1913. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 3.) Review 
of Labor Legislation of 1913. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. III, No. 4.) Adminis- 
tration of Labor Laws. 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IV, No. 1.) P i 
of the Seventh Annual Meeting, 1913. Pig 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IV, No. 2.) Proceed- 
ings of the First National Conference on Unemployment 2 1914. = 

(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IV, No. 3. i 
of Labor Legislation of 1914. 3 y Aaa 


(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. IV, No. 4.) Associa- 
tion Activities, 


(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. V, No. 1. i 
of the Eighth Annual Meeting, 1914. » No. 1.) Proceedings 


(American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. V, No. 2.) P i 
of the Second National Conference on Cnet ‘ik 


*Publication out of print. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


ye the persistence of reaction throughout the year and the 
consequent paucity of constructive measures in the 1921 output of 
new labor laws, there have been some conspicuous advances in legislation 
for the protection of the safety and health of the workers. Of particular 
import is the progress made in federal-state cooperation for maternity 
protection and for vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples. 

Passage by Congress on November 23 of the Sheppard-Towner bill 
for maternity and infancy protection, crowning with victory a three-year 
intensive campaign, found six states prepared for immediate action, having 
accepted in advance the federal aid now available. This advance accept- 
ance of the federal act is in several instances based upon the bill for state 
action prepared by the Association for Labor Legislation. 

Twenty-three additional states in 1921 enacted legislation accepting 
the new federal act for vocational rehabilitation, making a total of thirty 
that have adopted this significant development in workmen’s compensation 
legislation. 

Acute unemployment continued throughout the year, yet Congress and 
more than forty states met in legislative session and adjourned with appar- 
ent indifference to the immediate need for adopting a constructive program 
of legislation for permanently combatting the disastrous results of industrial 
depression. California, alone, took a forward step in enacting a law for 
long time advance planning of public works by the state to help in pre- 
venting unemployment. The Kenyon bill just introduced in Congress 
(see page 312 of this REVIEW) aims to set the federal government upon 
a similar course of distributing public works intelligently. In Wisconsin 
a bill for unemployment compensation was advanced by a favorable report 
from the senate judiciary committee—and the nationwide interest in this 
legislation, as reflected in the press, gives promise of state action that may 
open the door to an era of statesmanship in America in dealing with 
unemployment. 

The outstanding official development of the year in relation to unem- 
ployment lay outside of legislative halls: in the President’s Conference 
on Unemployment. The accomplishments and significance of this gather- 
ing are discussed elsewhere in this REVIEW (page 307) but emphasis 
may again be placed here upon the importance of the Conference in 
setting unemployment before the country in an official way as primarily 


A: Problem of Industry. The program of emergency relief adopted by 
the Conference is in line with and strongly reinforces our Standard 
Recommendations as they appeared in the REvIEW for September. The 
contribution of the Conference toward the permanent reduction of unem- 
ployment is not yet made. A standing committee is at work on this 
most important aspect of the problem and its opportunity for rendering 
lasting service is very great. The final report is awaited in many quarters 
with critical interest. Meanwhile the Association’s Unemployment Survey 
of 1920-21, summarized in the September REVIEW, has received much 
favorable comment as a valuable and timely service. 

At Washington, one of the important workmen’s compensation bills 
prepared by the Association for Labor Legislation has been advanced 
during the year well on the way to final passage. The United States 
Senate on June 10, following a favorable report by the judiciary com- 
mittee, passed the Johnson-Mills bill to restore the protection of state 
workmen’s compensation laws to injured longshoremen and other harbor 
workers, but at this writing the bill has not yet been reported out by the 
House Judiciary committee. As a result, the families of thousands of 
injured workers along the nation’s waterfronts are needlessly suffering. 
Meanwhile, the Jones-Fitzgerald bill to extend workmen’s compensation 
to workers in private employments in the District of Columbia still hangs 
fire in the House committee, with an interested commercial insurance 
lobby concentrating its efforts to emasculate the bill by striking out the 
provision for insurance at actual cost. 

World-wide protection of labor was given further impetus by the 
Third International Labor Conference which met at Geneva, October 25 
to November 19, and adopted fifteen Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations for safeguarding industrial, commercial and _ agricultural 
workers. “These measures are summarized herein on page 318. 

Detailed analysis of the 1921 labor laws, presented as the major 
part of this REVIEW, was made by Helen Gutman with the assistance 
of Ruth Ware, both of the Association’s regular staff. 

The program of the Association’s fifteenth annual meeting to be 
held at Pittsburgh, December 27-29—in addition to joint sessions with 
other social science organizations on Business Forecasting and Industrial 
Accidents and a trip through a steel mill in this most important industrial 
center—includes a session on unemployment and what to do about it, at 
which there will be practical discussions of a most timely character as 
the country enters upon its second winter of unemployment. 


JoHN B. ANprREws, Secretary 
American Association for Labor Legislation 


Legislative Notes 


Mempers of the American Association for Labor Legislation may be 
interested to know that the parent body, the International Association 
for Labor Legislation, which was organized at the Paris Exposition of 
1900, held its Ninth Delegates’ Meeting at Geneva on the 17th and 18th 
of October. Sixteen countries were represented, but there was no dele- 
gate from America. 
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On November 23, 1921, with the President’s signature, the Sheppard- 
Towner bill providing for federal-state cooperation in maternity and 
infancy protection went into effect as a law. Six states—Delaware, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Pennsylvania and South 
Dakota—had already made legislative provision for the immediate 
acceptance of the aid now extended in the federal act. 


co) 
Unoer the terms of a 1921 law in Alabama, labor unions may be sued. 
ce) 


Appropriations totalling $75,000,000 have been provided by Congress 
to stimulate road building. Since the states must appropriate sums to 
match the federal allotment, at least $150,000,000 is now in prospect for 
combatting unemployment through highway improvement during the 
current fiscal year. 

< 


“Tap conflict of jurisdictions that must be passed upon in so many 
instances, and the uncertain and often inadequate remedies available, 
emphasize the importance of congressional action such as is in contem- 
plation in the Johnson-Mills bill * * %* which would give to long- 
shoremen and other harbor workers the rights provided under local 
compensation laws,” says the Monthly Labor Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for October. The Review article cites a 
number of recent court decisions showing the deplorable status of long- 
shoremen and other so-called “ maritime” workers who are injured in 
the course of their employment in and about vessels lying at rest in port. 
The Johnson-Mills bill, as drafted by the American Association for 
Labor Legislation to restore the protection of state workmen’s compen- 
sation laws to such workers, was introduced in the Senate April 14, and 
in the House April 27. It received a strongly favorable report from the 
Senate Judiciary committee June 6, 1921, and passed the United States 
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Senate on June 10. It is still pending before the Judiciary committee 
of the House. 


© 


J. S. Gipson, president of the Waterfront Employers’ Union of Seattle, 
an employer’s representative in the President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment, in a brief on ways of dealing with the problem of unemploy- 
ment submitted to the conference said: ‘“ The temporarily unemployed 
constitute a charge upon industry and are a challenge to it. What is 
needed in modern industry is not ‘captains of industry’ but ‘ statesmen 
in industry’ who are equal to the task of stabilizing modern industrial 
life. Failing in this, industry will be called upon to bear the cost of 
unemployment through insurance, just as it has but recently assumed 
the responsibility for industrial accidents.” 


© 


Tue so-called “ League of Loyal Americans” sends us an open letter 
from William H. Lamar to Hon. Henry W. Taft. ‘“ We are intensely 
interested in combatting all forms of communism and sovietism in this 
country,” says the mimeographed circular. More specifically, says 
Lamar to Taft, “there is a conspiracy for the overthrow of this Govern- 
ment by force and bloodshed * * * through the ultimate absorp- 
tion and control of labor organizations.” We are thanked in advance 
for any reference we may make to this. Very well. Our editorial judg- 
ment is that if the so-called “ League of Loyal Americans” understood 
the American labor movement better they could save their worry along 
with a lot of postage stamps. 


© 


SECRETARY OF Lazor Davis has requested of Congress a special appro- 
priation of $400,000 for the purpose of extending the federal employment 
service, which now exists in skeleton form only. * * * It is coming 
to be widely recognized that the federal employment service could be of 
incalculable help in a period of business and industrial depression and 
that it has real work to perform in normal times. This appears to be 
one instance in which the pruning shears of governmental economy 
were used hastily and too well. A belated lesson has been learned.— 
New Bedford (Mass.) Times. 


© 


Wuat was the effect of the world war upon wages in America—real 
wages? An authoritative answer to this much discussed question is 
found in an article in the American Economic Review for September by 
Paul H. Douglas and Frances Lamberson, reporting the results of a 
study made under the direction of Professor Douglas of the movement 
of real wages from 1890 to 1918. The study continues, for the years 
1912-18, the earlier investigation made by Dr. I. M. Rubinow covering 
the period 1890-1912. Instead of gaining any material advantage out of 
the war boom, it appears, labor emerged worse off than before. To 
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quote the concluding paragraph: “All the evidence seems to indicate 
that at the termination of the great war the return in commodities which 
the American workman received for an equal length of time worked 
(one hour) was from 10 to 20 per cent less than it was in the decade 
1890-1899, and from 7 to 17 per cent less than it was before the sharp 
upward movement of prices in 1916. The purchasing power of the estab- 
lished week’s work, moreover, was from 20 to 30 per cent less than in the 
nineties and from 10 to 20 per cent less than in 1915. American labor 
as a whole, therefore, cannot legitimately be charged with having profi- 
teered during the war. Rather, like Alice in Wonderland, it was com- 
pelled to run faster in order to stay in the same place.” 


© 


Procress is officially reported in the ratification by member states of 
the League of Nations of the Draft Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference at Washington, providing for protective 
measures for labor. In all more than thirty ratifications of Draft Con- 
ventions have been registered by the secretary-general of the League 
of Nations. 


° 
DENMARK put into effect, on October 1, a health insurance law. 
© 


An amendment to the New York workmen’s compensation law to 
prohibit commercial insurance companies from doing business in the 
compensation field is a foremost demand in the immediate legislative 
program of the State Federation of Labor. In its resolution, adopted 
at the fifty-eighth annual convention, August 23-25, asking that the state 
fund be made exclusive, the federation points out that in Ohio and other 
states, as well as in Canadian provinces, exclusive funds have proven 
successful and “cost the employers much less” than commercial insur- 
ance. 


© 


Henry F. Hirrers, secretary of the New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor, in an article in the Union Labor Messenger for November, 1921, 
declares that the opposition of commercial insurance companies stands 
in the way of legislation designed to strengthen and liberalize the New 
Jersey workmen’s compensation law. In summarizing the advantages 
of exclusive state fund insurance he writes: “After thorough investiga- 
tion by impartial investigators, including the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor, the exclusive state fund law has been 
found to be the most advantageous to both manufacturer, employer and 
worker. The cost of administering commercial and state fund insurance 
is decidedly in favor of state insurance. It costs on an average 37 cents 
of every dollar collected for commercial insurance for overhead expenses, 
while for the exclusive state fund the cost of administering is from 5 
cents to 7% cents, a difference of at least 30 cents. It is estimated that 
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the saving on premiums in one year would amount to thirty million 
dollars in the United States, or, in other words, the state funds would 
be able to pay thirty million dollars more compensation to the injured 
employees in this country without increasing the premium to be paid 


by the employer.” 
© 


On November 21, the California Industrial Welfare Commission held 
a public hearing for the purpose of amending their previously issued 
orders, and for establishing minimum wages, maximum hours, and stand- 
ard working conditions in all industries employing women and children 
not yet covered by orders. 

© 

On November 2 Senator Moses introduced Senate Joint Resolution 
132 to provide for the continuance of certain government publications. 
On November 4 it was reported without amendment, and passed. The 
joint resolution amends section 3 of the Sundry Civil Appropriation Act 
for 1922 as approved March 4, 1921, so as to empower the joint com- 
mittee on printing to make rules governing the continuance or discon- 
tince of publications by the various departments and bureaus. This 
action is of especial significance in that it may assure the uninterrupted 
appearance of the Monthly Labor Review of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which for a time appeared to be threatened. 


© 


Tue Report of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, issued 
by the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., covers in 178 
pages its various committee reports and the recommendations adopted 


by the Conference. 
ro) 


Tue Ohio Council on Women and Children in Industry recently 
issued a forty-page bulletin on “Ohio and Unemployment in 1920-21” 
which contains the results of an unemployment survey covering 190 
establishments in fifty-nine cities of the state. In summarizing con- 
structive proposals for relief and prevention, including the Wisconsin 
unemployment compensation bill, this illuminating report notes that 
“the real object of unemployment insurance is to force stabilization of 
employment.” 

co) 


A stupy of fatal accidents for one week in the United States made by 
Dr. Frederick S. Crum, chairman of the committee on statistics of the 
public safety section, National Safety Council, has furnished effective 
ammunition for further intensive “safety” campaigns. Of the 1,208 
accidental deaths reported, no fewer than 62.7 per cent were the result 
of public accidents; 29.7 per cent resulted from industrial accidents and 
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7.5 per cent were due to home accidents. Dr. Crum makes an especially — 


interesting tabulation of facts as to classes of accidents by causes. Thus 
automobiles caused 298 public, 15 industrial and no home deaths—proof 
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that the auto is a menace both to driver and other occupants and pedes- 
trians, but that only one in 20 of the persons killed are drivers or chauf- 
feurs. Steam railway accidents showed a much greater proportion of 
industrial injuries, 112 workers being killed against 140 deaths among the 
public. Street railway accidents are almost wholly of a public kind, 
while mine accidents are here wholly industrial. 


© 
Sarety First Burtretin: “The wife of a careless man is almost a 
widow.” 
© 


Wit J. Frencu, chairman of the California Industrial Accident Com- 
mission, has been elected chairman of the new state Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, created by the legislature of 1921. It is 
made up of four existing state departments—commission of immigration 
and housing, bureau of labor statistics, industrial accident commission, 
and industrial welfare commission—each of which constitutes a division 
within the department. The act requires the department to promulgate 
rules and regulations to eliminate overlapping and duplication of the 
activities of the divisions. Provision is made for the transfer of func- 
tions and funds from one division to another in the interest of the better- 
ment of service. A report will be submitted to the governor and to the 
next legislature embodying a complete plan of reorganization. 


© 


One of the industrial “ten commandments” laid down by the pre- 
siding judge of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations reads: “Thou 
shalt operate thy business as continuously as its nature will permit, to 
the end that labor shall be regularly employed and that the public may 
not suffer for the living necessities furnished through the medium of 
thy activities.” This commandment is among those addressed to Capital. 
It had already been put into effect by a few progressive manufacturers. 
Unemployment compensation laws, as proposed in America, are designed 
to assist in keeping all industries continuously operated and labor regu- 
larly employed. 

© 


UNEMPLOYMENT and sickness are the two main causes of poverty and 
dependency. This holds true in “normal” times as well as in de- 
pressions. And at all times much sickness among wage-earners’ families 
is traceable to the lowered standards of living due to lack of work. 
When unemployment becomes acute, as at present, sickness is greatly 
increased. A significant study has recently been made by the Instructive 
District Nursing Association of Boston which shows how joblessness 
results in evil effects upon the health of its victims. Among 4,013 
families there were 466 instances where wage-earners were unemployed. 
In 76 of these families the health of all, and in 249, the health of one or 
more members, had been affected. One hundred and thirty-one of the 
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families included one or more sick children. In addition to under- 
nourishment, there were found active and arrested tuberculosis, rickets, 
various skin diseases, digestive disorders and apparently lowered resist- 
ance to disease resulting from frequent minor illnesses. It is suggested 
that visiting nursing associations and other organizations coming into 
contact with wage workers’ families in other cities make similar observa- 
tions, since informal reports from a number of other visiting nurse 
services indicate that perhaps even graver conditions than those found 
in Boston may be discovered in other sections. 


° 


“THis country was far behind England and continental Europe in 
enacting workmen’s compensation laws. But * * * the progress 
was rapid when once the start had been made. That these laws are still 
in their experimental stage seems to be proven by the changes that are 
continually being made in them by the different states. Hardly a legis- 
lature meets that does not amend the compensation act. * * * We 
should congratulate ourselves upon the fact that nearly every amend- 
ment has been in the direction of liberalizing the law and increasing the 
benefits." CHARLES S. ANDRUS, Chairman of the Illinois Industrial Com- 
mission, in an address before the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions, September 19, 1921. 


© 


Because of lack of funds, The Vocational Summary, which has been 
issued monthly by the Federal Board for Vocational Education since 
May, 1918, has been discontinued. 

© 


TuHIrRTY-NINE of the governments that are members of the League of 
Nations and of the International Labor Organization were represented 
at the opening of the Third International Labor Conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, October 25. 

© 


AcenpA for the Third International Labor Conference included the 
weekly rest day in commercial and industrial enterprises; compulsory 
medical examination of all children employed at sea; prohibition of the 
employment of minors under eighteen as trimmers and stokers; prohibi- 
tion of the use of white lead in painting; disinfection of wool infected 
with anthrax spores, and many agricultural questions, such as the eight 
hour day in agriculture, unemployment in agricultural pursuits, and the 
protection of women and children in agriculture. 


° 


“As much of our early labor legislation was tentative, experimental 
and conflicting, it proved a most serious handicap to permanent souiah 
and industrial reform as we understand it to-day and caused such an- 
tagonism on the part of the managers of the industries that the early 
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efforts of the departmental authorities to provide safe premises were 
practically nullified. During the past decade, however, a decided change 
has taken place in the attitude of the general public toward the enforce- 
ment of labor legislation, and the conviction has been deepening that 
there should be no real antagonism between the fundamentals of sound 
business efficiency and industrial safety, but rather there should be an 
increasing demand for the display of a more scientific spirit on the part 
of those to whom is intrusted the enforcement of the laws affecting both 
employer and employee.’—JOHN ROACH, Chief, Bureau of Hygiene and 
Sanitation, New Jersey State Department of Labor. 


° 


“Tap world is ripe,” says an editorial in the Providence (R. 1.) News 
for November 14, “for some form of relief that will recognize the right 
of every able-bodied worker to receive compensation in some form when 
he is ready to work but unable to find employment.” 


© 


Lapor unions and strikes are lawful instruments in the economic 
struggle, but picketing must not go to the lengths of restraint or intimi- 
dation, declares an eight-to-one decision of the United States Supreme 
Court handed down by Chief Justice Taft, December 5. The opinion 
grew out of an appeal brought by the American Steel Foundries Com- 
pany. The court does not attempt to lay down a rigid rule, according 
to the decision, but declares it to be the “duty” of the courts to issue 
injunctions against methods of picketing that “lead to intimidation and 
obstruction.” 

© 


A RECENT despatch from Berne reports that Switzerland has provided 
66,000,000 francs to be used in extraordinary public undertakings to help 
reduce unemployment. In addition, the unemployed will be given 
2,500,000 francs for winter provisioning. 


° 


Despite the entrenched competition of commercial insurance com- 
panies the state accident insurance fund in California is growing steadily, 
having now after only a few years’ operation about 35 per cent. of all 
compensation insurance sold in the state. The state fund recently paid 
back into the state treasury the $100,000 advanced to it in 1913 to begin 
business. 


A Legislative Note in the September REvirw quoted the protest made 
in June by Rev. John A. Ryan of the National Catholic Welfare Council 
against the Woman Patriot for misrepresenting his position on the Shep- 
pard-Towner maternity and infancy bill. Father Ryan, who strongly 
supports the legislation for maternity protection, writes that he has now 


been assured by the editor of the Woman Patriot that the false inference 
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drawn in the offending article arose out of “ misunderstanding ” and not 
from a desire to mislead. 
© 


One-THIRD of the amount expended last winter by cities in Canada 
for unemployment relief was contributed by the federal government. 
This aid will be continued. In addition, it is announced, the Canadian 
government will also share with the cities, on a fifty-fifty basis, any 
additional cost of improvement work undertaken during the winter 
months in order to provide employment. 


° 


A Buttetin on “Services of Advisement and Cooperation” (No. 70, 
Industrial Rehabilitation Series, No. 3), was issued in October by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Rehabilitation, which contains concrete 
suggestions, growing out of practical experience, for the effective train- 
ing of crippled victims of industry and their placement again in useful 
self-sustaining employment. 

.o7 


Tue findings of a special committee of the Ontario legislature created 
in 1920 to investigate the vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples, 
is strongly favorable to the enactment of an industrial rehabilitation law. 


© 


PresipeENT Harpinc has appointed Mrs. Bessie Parker Brueggeman, of 
St. Louis, as a member of the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission. 


° 


' 


A Law enacted by the 1921 Pennsylvania legislature penalizes em- 
ployers $1 a day for each employee during the period of failure to carry 
accident insurance under the terms of the workmen’s compensation law. 
Previously there had been no penalty and many employers disregarded 
the law—the state insurance department estimating that at least 50,000 
employers have evaded carrying accident insurance protection. 


° 


C. C. Cort, vice-president of the First National Bank of Portland and 
formerly associated with the Swift interests, is quoted as strongly 
endorsing the benefits which have accrued to Oregon through the enact- 
ment of the workmen’s compensation law, including a state accident 
insurance fund. He says: “The workmen’s compensation law has been 
a splendid thing for the manufacturing business, and has saved employers 
and injured unfortunates thousands of dollars. This law is regularly 
attacked by some insurance companies and attorneys who depend for 
their livelihood on preying upon the unfortunate, and who are actuated 


solely by selfish reasons. The law has demonstrated its worth beyond 
question.” 
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Unemployment Compensation an Aid to 
Economic Security 


By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE 
Cocoa Manufacturer, York, England 


(Eprror’s Note: For a score of years students in America have been familiar 
with the illuminating volume by Mr. Rowntree on ~ Poverty—A Study of Town 
Life in York.” Important later social studies by this distinguished British employer 
and economist include: ‘The Way to Industrial Peace,” “ Unemployment,” “ How 
the Laborer Lives—A Study of Rural Labor,” ~ Land and Labour,” and “ The 
Human Needs of Labor.” During the past two months Mr. Rowntree, who is director 
of a great cocoa works in England, has addressed chambers of commerce in many 
industrial cities from the Atlantic seaboard to the Mississippi on “~ The Way to In- 


dustrial Peace.” This address, considerably enlarged, appears in a book recently 
published by Longmans Green & Co. as “The Human Factor in Business.” He strongly 
urges the adoption of unemployment compensation legislation as a foremost measure in 
bringing about reasonable economic security. Mr. Rowntree speaks out of rich and 
varied experience as author, manufacturer and publicist—with the authority of a com- 
petent student of social affairs and a large-calibre business man.) 


HE fact that in modern industry it is the almost universal 
custom to dispense with workers with no concern as to their 
immediate future the moment the demand for their service ceases, 
gives force to the contention that labor is treated by employers 
merely as a chattel. That state of things, rightly or wrongly, is 
regarded by the workers as an injustice. [I am sure that we shall 
never have industrial peace until we find some means of removing 
- the menace of unemployment. I do not propose here to discuss the 
whole question of how best to deal with unemployment, or to con- 
sider any means whereby it may be possible to regularize the demand 
for labor. That would lead me too far from the main subject. 
Clearly, however, it is the duty of the community to take every pos- 
sible step to steady the labor market and to provide work for the 
unemployed in times of trade depression, on satisfactory lines. 

But when the utmost has been done in this direction there will 
still remain a margin of men and women for whom work cannot be 
found. What is to happen to them? I suggest that if, in order to 
function efficiently, industry retains a reserve of workers to meet its 
varying demands, it should make adequate provision for the main- 
tenance of that reserve when it cannot be absorbed. If employers, 
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as a class, fail to acknowledge this responsibility they are, it seems 
to me, giving away one of the main defences of the existing system, 
under which the capitalist asks the workers to unite with him in 
undertaking an industrial enterprise. What he says to them is prac- 
tically this: 

“Tf you will provide labor, I will provide the necessary capital. 
The first claim upon the product of our joint enterprise shall be the 
payment to you week by week of agreed wages. After that the 
other charges of the industry must be met, and then if there is any- 
thing over I will take it as a recompense for the service I render in 
providing the capital. Since I take the risks of industry, I am 
justified in taking the profits.” 

There is a great deal to be said for an arrangement of this kind, 
but at present one of the principal risks attached to industry is 
liability to find one’s-self unable to earn a livelihood, through in- 
voluntary unemployment due to trade depression. If the capitalist 
leaves the worker to face that risk unaided, he abandons the ground 
on which he justified himself in taking all the profits, and his claim 
to do this can no longer be defended. 

But is it Utopian and unpractical to suggest that the burden of 
maintaining the reserve of workers necessary for the functioning 
of an industry should devolve mainly upon that industry, as one 
of its normal charges? I think not. So far as the very inadequate 
available statistics enable us to form an estimate, I think it may 
be said that probably on the average, over a period of years, about 
95 per cent of the workers are employed and 5 per cent unem- 
ployed. Therefore, even if the reserve of workers attached to an 
industry were to receive their full wages when unemployed, the 
burden on the industry would only involve an addition of about 5 
per cent to the wage bill. 

But, obviously, human nature being what it is, it would be quite 
impracticable to pay unemployed workers on just the same scale as 
if they were unemployed. I think, however, that if the capitalistic 
system of industry is to justify itself it must pay the necessary 
reserve of workers a sum sufficient to enable them to live without 
serious privation and hardship in periods of inevitable unemploy- 
ment. In a word, industry should remove from the workers the 
practical menace involved in their liability to unemployment. I 
suggest that a suitable scale of payments would be to give every 
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unemployed person who is able and willing to work half his or 
her average earnings when employed and in addition to give a mar- 
ried man 10 per cent on account of his wife, and 5 per cent for each 
dependent child under sixteen, with a maximum of 75 per cent of 
his average earnings. 


Unemployment insurance can be organized either by the 
State, by industries or by individual factories or groups of 
factories. The advantage of action by the State is that the’ 


‘application of unemployment compensation is made universal. 


What I want to plead for is the acceptance of the view that 
it is not unreasonable of the workers to demand that, just as a well 
administered firm sets aside capital reserve in periods of prosperity 
so that it may equalize dividends over good and bad years, so an 
industry or a firm should establish a wages equalization fund, which 
will enable it to pay part wages to its reserve of workers during 
the periods in which their services are not needed. 


It may be said that if the worker can maintain himself without 
serious privation when unemployed he will become demoralized. I 
admit at once that this is a danger. In Britain, however, through 
our system of employment exchanges and with the assistance of 
trade unions, it has been found possible to introduce fairly effective 
checks to prevent abuse of the unemployment insurance fund. I do 
not claim that such checks have been entirely successful, even when 
the benefits provided, as in the case of our national insurance act, are 
so small that they appear to offer little temptation to malingering. 
But modifications in the British administration are clearly possible 
which would make the checks much more effective, and I am sure 
that if we can practically prevent abuses in Britain it can be done in 
America. 

Vastly more desirable is such provision through social insur- 
ance than is the handing out of “ doles” direct from the public 
treasury, with which unfortunately it has frequently been con- 
fused in America. 

Who precisely is to pay these insurance premiums? Now, 
although it may be argued that in equity the whole burden 
should fall on the employers, I think that from the psychological 
standpoint it is desirable that the workers should bear a share, 
and also that the community might be called upon to make a 
contribution. This is the course followed in the case of the 
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National Unemployment Insurance Act in Britain. Supposing 
the total burden were approximately 3% per cent of the wage 
bill, and the state and the workers between them bore half, that 
would only leave 134 per cent on the wage bill to be borne by 
the employers. I do not think such a tax would cripple industry, 
especially when we remember the important reactions which 
would follow in its train. The fear of unemployment and the 
sense of injustice associated with this fear in the minds of the 
workers are two of the most potent causes of labor unrest, and 
a measure which would remove them would have a unique effect 
in dispelling that unrest. Again, the fear of unemployment is a 
strong contributory cause of ca’ canny, and of objections to piece- 
work, and to the introduction of labor-saving machinery and im- 
proved administration. When we recall these facts we realize at 
once that the reactions to be obtained from a really generous scheme 
of unemployment insurance are of the utmost consequence. In my 
opinion, they will probably do more than neutralize any additional 
charge which industry may have to bear. 


‘“‘A Stabilizing Industrial Factor’’ 


(Extract from an article by William L. Chenery in the New 
York Globe, December 13, 1921, on the successful plan of unem- 
ployment insurance and regularization of production in use by the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company, Framingham, Massachusetts. 


Ty | ‘HE workers are interested in the company’s unemployment insur- 


ance plan. I asked Henry Fitzpatrick, chairman of the works 
committee and representative of the workers, how his constituents felt 
about the unemployment insurance system. His reply was, ‘We are 
human. Why shouldn't we appreciate it? In my opinion unemployment 
insurance is the greatest influence in the world to preserve the morale of 
a factory. It does not make men lazy. No man wants to be sent home 
in idleness.” * * * Unemployment insurance as conducted by the 
Dennison Manufacturing Company is proving increasingly valuable as a 
stabilizing industrial factor.” 
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American Progress Toward Meeting 
Unemployment 


N the United States interest in unemployment continues to de- 

velop very slowly and along lines suggested in the discussions 
and in the resolutions adopted during the previous period of depres- 
sion. It may not be strictly accurate to say, as one keen observer 
did during the recent President’s Conference on Unemployment, 
that “there are no new ideas on unemployment,” but it is certainly 
true that the cri‘ng need at present is to put certain perfectly well- 
known remedies into effect. 

There has been very general agreement throughout the country 
for some years as to how the necessary emergency relief should be 
provided in time of prolonged unemployment. The principal com- 
munities through their experienced local organizations cooperated 
with the Association for Labor Legislation in 1915 in formulating 
“ Standard Recommendations.” These have been reaffirmed as a 
result of a follow-up survey in the Spring and Summer of 1921, and 
more recently have been reinforced by the emergency proposals of 
the President’s unemployment conference. 

The two national conferences called by the Association for Labor 
Legislation in 1914 concentrated public attention upon a definite 
program which represented the informed opinion of the time as to 
practical methods for the prevention of unemployment. 

The depression year of 1914, and the war period which closely 
followed it, witnessed advances of very great moment in inaugurat- 
ing this practical program. State and municipal employment bu- 
reaus grew rapidly in number and effectiveness and then the needs 
of war suddenly threw out across the country a national chain of 
more than 800 bureaus knit together with national direction from 
Washington. With the passing of the war emergency and the rais- 
ing of the popular cry of “ economy,” a very large part of this struc- 
ture was demolished through the effective device of refusing appro- 
priations. It is believed that an efficiently managed and compre- 
hensive employment service could reduce unemployment as much 
as 10 or 15 per cent. through its function of supplying information 
concerning work opportunities. The value of such a service was 
significantly recognized by the recent President’s unemployment 
conference which urged a more liberal appropriation by Congress. 

Increasingly our cities have utilized public works to supply em- 
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ployment in times of industrial depression. During the crisis of 
1914-1915 over 100 cities throughout the country made special pro- 
vision for carrying on public works of various sorts and many thou- 
sands of men were thus employed. Although actual distress in the 
Winter of 1920-1921 was far less acute than seven years earlier, 
public works were pushed forward as accepted policy by means of 
unprecedented bond sales in many cities, and the State of California 
by legislative act definitely adopted a program of long-time advance 
planning of public works to meet periods of extraordinary unem- 
ployment. The President’s Conference on Unemployment has since 
endorsed the idea and for the establishment of a federal policy 
legislation is now pending in Congress. It is estimated by Otto T. 
Mallery that, by adopting a national policy of expanding public 
works in years of depression and reserving public works when pri- 
vate industry is booming, unemployment in its worst year of each 
cycle may be reduced by one-third. 

Employers’ responsibility for much involuntary unemployment 
has come slowly into recognition—especially by the employers them- 
selves. But here and there in recent years one pioneer business 
manager after another has accepted the idea and has reduced labor 
turnover, has boldly and with reasonable success fought seasonal 
unemployment, and in a few instances, employers have even exer- 
cised in their own interest actual control over the course of the 
business cycle. Where it was possible half a dozen years ago to 
point to only a very few establishments where persistently pushed 
plans of this kind were in operation, there are now many more 
well known to serve as illustrations of what can be done. 

By experimentation also significant advances have already been 
made in establishing industrial insurance funds out of which the 
involuntarily unemployed are maintained on a dignified self-respect- 
ing basis rather than out of debasing charity. Isolated establish- 
ment fund experiments—with extension of such insurance in one 
city to all shops in a given industry—have naturally increased pub- 
lic interest in proposals that would make similar efforts universal. 
Already a bill has been unanimously reported by the Senate judiciary 
committee in the Wisconsin legislature, and “ unemployment com- 
pensation,” it is argued, may in time become as widely accepted by 
all good citizens as have the accident compensation laws which were 
first stoutly resisted and afterward found in practice to be highly 


beneficial both to wage-earners and employers as well as to the 
public. 


as 


“There Ought to Be Work for Every- 
body Who Chooses to Work” 


President WARREN G. HARDING 


(Extract from Address Opening the President's Conference on 
Unemployment, September 26, 1921.) 


Ree is always unemployment. Under most fortunate con- 

ditions, I'am told, there are a million and a half in the United 
States who are not at work. The figures are astounding only be- 
cause we are a hundred millions, and this parasitic percentage is al- 
ways with us. 

But there is excessive unemployment to-day, and we are con- 
cerned, not alone about its diminution, but we are frankly anxious, 
under the involved conditions, lest it grow worse, with hardships of 
the winter season soon to be met. 

I do not venture to quote the statisticians, whether the maxi- 
mum figures are accurate or the minimum more dependable. 
Owing to the far swing from intensive endeavor and the effort 
to get down to solid foundations, coupled with the difficulty of 
readjusting expenditure—public, corporate and individual, from 
abnormal to normal—the problem of unemployment is the most 
difficult with which we are confronted. 

But there are no problems affecting our national life and the 
welfare of the American people which we can not and will not solve. 
If we fail to-day we will try again to-morrow. There has been vast 
unemployment before, and will be again. There will be depression 
after inflation, just as surely as the tides ebb and flow, but we can 
mitigate, we can shorten duration, we can commit all America to 
relief. And all America has never failed when committed to a 
common cause. If, out of your councils, there comes a remedy 
which all America helpfully may apply to-day, it may be help- 
fully employed sometime again when similar conditions are en- 
countered. * * * 

I would have little enthusiasm for any proposed relief which 
seeks either palliation or tonic from the public treasury. The excess 
of stimulation from that source is to be reckoned a cause of trouble 
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rather than a source of cure. We should achieve but little in a 
remedial way if we continued to excite a contributing cause. * * * 

I have wished to say to you that the people of the United 
States are very deeply interested, not alone the unemployed, 
but all who are concerned for our common weal, and the world 
is looking on to find helpfulness in our American example. 
Fundamentally sound, financially strong, industrially unimpaired, 
commercially consistent and politically unafraid, there ought to 
be work for everybody in the United States who chooses td 
work, and our condition at home and our place in the world 
depends on everybody going to work and pursuing it with that 
patriotism and devotion which make for a fortunate and happy 
people. 


A Challenge to Our Moral and Economic 
System 


Secretary of Commerce HERBERT HOOVER 


(Extract from Address Opening the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, September 26, 1921.) 


HE period of depression and its accompanying unemployment 

has been continuous since the fall of last year, but our work- 

ing population was able to carry over during the last winter and the 

summer upon its accumulated savings. * * * Every economic 

sign in the country points to the fact that we have passed the low 

depression point. But there can be no economic progress with a 

rapidity that will solve the problem of employment during the forth- 

coming winter. We will have a certain measure of unemployment 

even at the best, and some proportion of that unemployment will be 
bitter indeed through the exhaustion of savings. 

There is, to my mind, no economic failure so terrible in its 
import as that of a country possessing a surplus of every neces- 
sity of life with numbers, willing and anxious to work, deprived 
of those necessities. It simply cannot be if our moral and eco- 
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nomic system is to survive. And it is the duty of this conference 
to find definite and organized remedy for this emergency, and I hope 
also that you may be able to outline for public consideration such 
plans as will in the long view tend to mitigate its recur- 
fence. * * * 

It seems to me we could on this occasion well give consideration 
to and expression of the measures that would tend to prevent a re- 
currence of these acute reactions of economic tides in the future. 
A crystallization of much valuable public thought on these subjects 
would be of lasting educational value to the whole American 
people—*- * * 

In the other countries that have been primarily affected by unem- 
ployment as a result of the war, solution has been had by direct 
doles to individuals from the public treasury. We have so far 
escaped this most vicious of solutions that can be introduced into 
government, and I am hopeful, and I believe you will be, that it is 
within the intelligence and initiative of our people that we may find 
remedies against hardship and bitterness that do not, except in excep- 
tional cases, come within the range of charity. 

What our people wish is the opportunity to earn their daily 
bread, and surely in a country with its warehouses bursting with 
surpluses of food and clothing, with its mines capable of indefinite 
production of fuel, with sufficient housing for comfort and health, 
we must somewhere possess the intelligence to find a solution of a 
situation in front of us. Without it our whole system is open to 
serious charges of failure. 


The Statistician Emerges 


Economist Proved His Usefulness, Even After He Had 
Lost One Job 


(Epiror’s Note: The fact story that follows, as reported in the New York 
Evening Post by John Palmer Gavit, is an apt illustration of difficulties sometimes 
encountered by those who are approaching business problems from a scientific point of 
view. There are industrial executives, it appears, who are still in need of education as 
to the practical value of “hard times” danger signals now available through statistical 
research, such as that pointed out in the March number of the Review in the article 
on “Forecasting Industrial Depressions.”’) 


QUIET little man, with keen eyes and ruddy, smooth-shaven 

face, was making wave-marks on the back of an envelope 
with a sharp pointed pencil and listening. The rest of the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Universe talked back and forth about the 
business situation, the threatened railroad strike, the general cussed- 
ness of labor, the waste in changing styles of dress, and a lot of 
other things more or less related to the subject. It is hard to get 
the committee to discuss anything else these days. 

“What are you statistical fellows doing to help us out?” de- 
manded the Business Man, turning to the man with the pencil. “ You 
do a lot of philosophizing and analyzing, but it’s always after things 
have happened. We know we're sick; but just about the time we 
get well and get around to work again you come along and tell us 
that we might have known we were going to be sick if only we had 
paid attention to the figures—figures, by the way, that we didn’t 
have.” 

“ T suppose we’re not doing much of anything,” replied the Statis- 
tician, slowly. “ As for myself, I’m more or less out of a job. I’ve 
been up in the country, trying to make things grow in my garden, 
and thinking.” 

“You didn’t have to go into the country to think,” said the other. 
“We fellows who stayed in town and worked like Sam Hill to 
keep things going all through the boiling summer did plenty of 
thinking, right here on the job. And we're still thinking. What 
have you been thinking about?” 

2 Been thinking about how my business, which is the study of 
economics, can be made more useful to yours.” 


“We fellows who are right in the midst of the thing haven’t - 


been in the habit of paying enough attention to statistics,” the 


~n 
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Manufacturer remarked. “When you look back at the charts of 
business prosperity and depression it seems as if you ought to have 
been able to see things that were going to happen, instead of having 
them bust right off in your face.” 

“T don’t believe they do bust off in your face,” the Scribe as- 
serted. “If you really had your eyes open “4 

“The trouble is,” the Statistician interposed, “not that there 
isn’t material for the warning, but that we haven’t devised any ma- 
chinery for getting the warning out where it can be seen. 

“T said I was out of a job. Perhaps it will help if I tell you 
how it happened. I was economic adviser, or something that might 
be called that, to the head of a big manufacturing concern. Over 
a year and a half ago I was called in before the board of directors 
and asked what I thought of the situation. I said, right out in 
meetin’, that things looked bad to me; that, while we were not yet 
quite at the peak of the boom, we were mighty near it, and the 
time was more than ripe to take in sail.” 

The Statistician laughed at the memory of it, as he went on: 

“By George, you’d have thought I was personally insulting 
pretty nearly everybody in the meeting! The sales manager, 
who was present, flew into a rage, pounded the table, and shouted 
in that august presence: 

“You're a crazy man! Talk about cutting down, contracting: 
credits, and crawling into our shell when things are going as if they 
were greased. Why, we have orders booked for a year ahead; our 
salesmen can’t begin to cover the territory that is yelling for them. 
What kind of pusillanimous talk is this? That’s what comes of 
getting theorists to meddle in practical business !’ 

“ The rest of them talked more politely, but in the same general 
vein, and I shut up. I wasn’t a director, or otherwise in any at- 
thority, and I don’t care much for fighting.’ 

“T don’t see how that got you out of a job,” said the Business 
Man. 

“Tt didn’t; not then. But when the smash finally came the bot- 
tom fell out of everything. Within a week! Orders absolutely 
stopped coming in, and a majority of those on the books were can- 
celled. You never saw anything so sudden in your life. I must 
confess that all my study of business cycles and the regularity of 
the curves of depression and prosperity had hardly prepared me 
for that practically vertical drop from peak to bottom. 
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“Well, there was another meeting, at which I was present. 
The sales manager was there, too. And—will you believe it?— 
he berated me for not having given warning! 

“ ¢ What’s the use of having a statistical staff, made up of high- 
priced economists, or whatever you call ’em,’ he said, “tf theyvare 
going to let us get caught like this?’ ” 

“You had a good enough answer for him,” said the Business 
Man. “ Did they raise your salary?” 

“They did not. They proceeded to cut expenses and drop out 
superfluous people, and I was among those whom they couldn’t 
afford to keep. 

“T’m not complaining,” the Statistician went on. “ Perhaps my 
usefulness had exhausted itself for the time being in my futile effort 
to give practical effect to my studies for the benefit of a particular 
business. If I were a different sort of person I suppose I might 
have ‘sold myself,’ as you business fellows say, as a necessity, no 
matter who else went overboard. That’s my own particular worry. 

“ But I do wish we could devise some means by which the material 
that I work in—figures about what has happened, is happening, and 
is likely to happen—could be placed at the disposal of business and 
industry, so that every one of you could see them and draw your 
own inferences about how they apply to your concrete problem and 
act accordingly. I’m interested in economic history. I like to dig 
back and see what happened in the economic depressions and panics 
of the long past; but I’m a lot more interested in how we can gather 
and compile and make available—not for the armchair student, but 
for the live man in the street—the information that is right under 
our noses, waiting to be collated and put to use for the guidance of 
practical men. 

“It ought not to be difficult, either. We have machinery for 
gathering and announcing the facts regarding the wheat crop, the 
cotton crop, and other syntheses of statistics not anything like so 
readily available. But the facts regarding manufacturing produc- 
tion, percentage of capacity in employment and use of machinery, 
raw material on hand, and so on, are not accessible. That is one 
of the reasons why you fellows walk blindfold right to the edge of 
the precipice, and sometimes walk right over into the air.” 

“What would you advise us to do?” 

“ First, recognize the importance of having such information, and 
then agitate and agitate until you get it.” 
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The President’s Conference on Unem- 
ployment—Success or Failure? 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


HE President’s Conference on Unemployment is essentially a 
manufacturer’s conference. A majority of the fifty delegates 
are representatives of America’s biggest employers of labor. The 
conference was organized by the department of commerce; the per- 
manent chairman is Secretary Hoover. Herein lies its greatest 
significance: For the first time in the history of the United States 
an official national gathering by its very character and the method 
of its organization has fixed the status of unemployment in the 
public mind as not only a social problem but also A Problem of 
Industry. 

The work of the conference cannot yet be referred to in the past 
tense—or the sum of its results appraised—for the reason that its 
work is still continuing. A “clearing house . is still maintained in 
the department of commerce at Washington to assist states and cities 
in carrying out the program of emergency relief measures. The 
standing committee, with powers to reconvene the conference at any 
time, is now at work preparing a report on measures to be recom- 
mended for the permanent reduction of seasonal and cyclical unem- 
ployment. The findings of this committee will largely determine 
what estimate is finally to be placed by the public upon the full con- 
tribution of the conference to the solution of this most vital industrial 
problem. 

Organization 


At the opening session in Washington on September 26, President 
Harding and Secretary Hoover outlined the scope of the delibera- 
tions in addresses that put the administration strongly on record 
against any proposal for “doles” out of the public treasury, and 
admonished the delegates that unemployment is a sharp challenge 
to the institutions of a rich nation where “there ought to be work 
for everybody who chooses to work.’1 The conference immediate- 


1See pages 301 and 302 of this Review for extracts from these addresses 
of President Harding and Secretary Hoover. 
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ly organized into the following committees : unemployment statistics ; 
employment agencies and registration; community, civic and emer- 
gency measures; public works; emergency measures for manufac- 
turers; railway transportation; mining; shipping; public hearings; 
and planning, the last named being composed largely of the various 
committee chairmen and holding meetings daily. The ground work 
for discussions and action had been laid in a comprehensive report 
covering statistics, emergency relief and preventive measures, by 
an economic advisory committee of twenty appointed three weeks 
earlier. 


Emergency Relief 


After four days of intensive work twelve measures for the 


emergency relief of the unemployed were unanimously adopted. It 
was recommended that the immediate attack against existing unem-_ 


ployment be organized on the basis of the following twelve points: 


(1) Number of unemployed, not including dependents, estimated as be- 
tween 3,500,000 and 5,500,000; (2) The problem of meeting the emergency 


is primarily a community problem, the responsibility for leadership resting 
with the mayor and should be immediately assumed by him; (3) Basis of © 


organization should be an emergency committee representing the various 


elements in the community, to develop and carry through a community plan — 


using existing agencies and local groups as far as practicable, and as an 


immediate step co-ordinate and establish efficient public employment agencies _ 


to register all who desire work, as well as coordinating the activities of the 
various charitable institutions; (4) Personnel of the employment agencies 
should be selected on the basis of fitness only and they should actively canvass 
and organize the community for employment opportunities, preference to be 
given by employers to these public agencies; (5) The emergency committee 
should regularly publish facts of unemployment, and begging and uncoor- 
dinated solicitation of funds should be prevented; (6) Repairs, cleaning and 
alterations should be undertaken by private houses, hotels, offices, etc., 
during the winter instead of waiting for spring; (7) Cities should push 
forward public works—expanding their school, street, sewerage and repair 
work and public building to the fullest possible extent; (8) Governors should 
unite all state agencies for support of municipalities, doing everything com- 
patible with circumstances to expedite construction of roads, state building, 
etc.; (9) Federal authorities, including the federal reserve banks, should expe- 
dite the construction of public buildings and public works covered by existing 
appropriations; (10) Congressional action should expedite federal aid to 
states in road building; (11) Action under the leadership of governors should 
eliminate gross abuses which have restricted extensive operations in the con- 
struction industry—“ the greatest area for immediate relief of unemployment ;” 
(12) Efforts should be made by manufacturers to provide employment includ- 
ing such additional measures as part-time work, manufacturing for stock, ex- 
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tending plant construction, making repairs and cleaning up, shorter work 


_ day and shorter work week, together with a fair adjustment of prices. 


The conference program for emergency relief, already promul- 
gated, is thus in line with and strongly reinforces the “ Standard 
Recommendations” as formulated by the Association for Labor 
Legislation in 1915 with the cooperation of more than 300 organiza- 
tions in 115 different communities and reaffirmed and re-published 
in the AMERICAN Lazor LEcIsLATION Review for September. 

Industrial Revival 


The conference recessed until October 11 and then after three 
days of discussion it unanimously adopted eight additional proposals 
for the recovery of industry and employment. These are of a gen- 
eral nature in large part calling for congressional action. They 
involve readjustment of railway rates, reduction of taxes, settlement 
of the tariff, settlement of the financial relationships between the 
government and the railways, limitation of world armaments, mini- 
mizing of fluctuations of exchange, a proportionate adjustment of 
the inequalities in prices during deflation, and “ definite programs of 
action that will lead to elimination of waste and more regular em- 
ployment in seasonal and intermittent industries, notably in the coal 
industry.” 

What measures for the permanent reduction of unemployment 
and the mitigation of its worst effects, will find favor with the con- 
ference will not be known until the standing committee has finished 
its labors. 

Responsibility and Opportunity 


The high light of the conference of permanent significance— 
recognition of the responsibility of the managers industry for un- 
employment—has been emphasized in striking statements by two of 
its distinguished members. President Joseph H. Defrees of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, in an appeal to business 
organizations throughout the country to cooperate with mayors’ 
emergency committees, pointed out that “ Business has a very great 
responsibility in the present situation. It furnishes employment.” 
And President Samuel Gompers of the American Federation of 
Labor in an announcement issued to the press upon adjournment 
declared: “The calling of the conference and the manner in which 
it undertook its work settles definitely for all time the question of 
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social responsibility, and the employer and management responsibility 
for the failure of industry to function in such a manner as to prevent 
periodical acute unemployment.” 

It is a healthy sign that most critics of the conference have 
stressed the importance of preventive measures. One big question 
is raised insistently. Will this employers’ conference which so read- 
ily and cheerfully pressed upon the mayors of cities the proposition 
that the relief of unemployment is a community problem, apply to 
their own group throughout the country the same urgent spur 
of the public interest—and while proclaiming that unemployment 
prevention is the responsibility and opportunity of the managers of 
industry—be equally specific in urging the necessary steps not only 
to inaugurate but to keep alive efforts to reduce irregularities of 
employment within their own establishments? The answer to this 
question through Secretary Hoover and his continuing committee of 
investigation will ultimately determine the larger success or failure 
of the President's Conference on Unemployment. 


* THERE'S ONLY 
ONE THING THAT 
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The Open Door to Maternity Protection 


By Marjorie Davis, R. N. 


NS three years of struggle the Sheppard-Towner bill for 
the protection of maternity and infancy was passed by Con- 
gress, and signed by the President on November 23rd—the eve of 
Thanksgiving. 

The enactment of this measure should provide the stimulus 
needed for cutting down our present disgraceful infant and maternal 
mortality rate. “That our comparatively numerous fatal cases did 
not earlier rouse the general public is due in part at least to their 
steady and continuous occurrence! They do not come dramatically 
—suddenly in great numbers—as sometimes happens in a large 
factory fire. 

It has been demonstrated that large numbers of these deaths of 
mothers and babies are preventable, and physicians and nurses who 
speak from experience know how necessary and yet how simple the 
protective measures often are. This new law opens the door for 
the establishment of favorable conditions before and after the birth 
of a child. 

In the necessary educational work and care the public health 
nurse can be invaluable. A mother frequently needs advice as to 
proper food, proper clothing and general sanitary arrangements. 
Often assistance in the routine of her house-work will revolutionize 
her attitude toward her home. These factors have an important 
bearing on mortality rates and can be most effectively influenced by 
the nurse in the home or at the maternity center. 

In response to inquiries and as a feature of its established cam- 
paign for maternity protection, the Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion prepared a standard bill for state legislation based upon experi- 
ence with the vocational rehabilitation law which has now been 
accepted by some thirty states. Minnesota and New Hampshire, 
and Delaware, New Mexico, Pennsylvania and South Dakota— 
have already passed enabling legislation and are now ready to co- 
operate with the federal authorities on maternity protection. Others 
will quickly follow. 

The federal measure,! providing for cooperation with the states, 
marks one of our greatest advances in public health work. In reduc- 
ing our present unnecessarily high death rate of mothers and babies 
all will gladly cooperate, and in this work the opportunity and the 
responsibility is especially large for the qualified nurse. 


1 For summary of provisions of the law, see p. 372. 


Plan to Combat Unemployment by 
Reserving Public Works 


dy O prepare for future cyclical periods of depression and unem- 
ployment by systems of public works.” 
That is the stated purpose of Senate Bill No. 2,749, introduced 
in the United States Senate, November 16, 1921, by Mr. Kenyon. 
The bill affirms that— 


A sound economic policy requires that a larger percentage of the public 
works and projects of the United States be undertaken and prosecuted during 
a period of major industrial depression and unemployment, when labor and 
capital are not fully employed in private industry, that a smaller percentage 
of such works and projects should be undertaken and prosecuted during a 
period when private industry is active and competing for the same men and 
material with resulting business strain and over-extension, and that the prose- 
cution of such works and projects should be utilized as a stabilizing force 
during a period of over-expansion as well as during a period of depression. 


Machinery for the long time advance planning of public works 
is set up in the bill by providing— 


That the head of each executive department is authorized to prepare and 
to periodically revise the necessary plans for all public works and projects 
within his jurisdiction concerning which a report has been requested by Con- 
gress or a committee thereof under the provisions of existing law, and to 
make the surveys and to prepare the engineering plans necessary for pro- 
posed public works and projects, in order that the work may be commenced 
immediately and properly prosecuted when an appropriation becomes avail- 
able therefor. 

That the secretary of commerce shall prepare and publish monthly reports 
as a supplement to the Current Survey of Business of the bureau of the 
census, or otherwise, concerning the trend of business conditions, the approach 
of periods of business strain and over-extension, or of periods of business 
depressions, in order that the President, the heads of the executive depart- 
ments, the Congress, the governors of the respective states, the mayors of 
cities, and persons engaged in private industrial enterprises may properly 
prepare for and plan against such periods. 


Such monthly reports shall be transmitted by the secretary of 
commerce, with his recommendations, to the President, the heads of 
departments and to the Congress. The bill further provides— 

That the head of each executive department is authorized, upon the advice 
of the President, to postpone the date of the commencement or retard the 


prosecution of such portions of the public works and projects within his 
jurisdiction as may be necessary, in order to prepare for and to prevent a 


further rise in the cyclical wave of industrial expansion and resulting business _ 


strain and over-extension and, within the appropriations therefor, to enter 
upon a maximum program of public works, and projects as a preparation for 


~~ 
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and in order to counteract an impending period of industrial depression and 
unemployment. 

Early passage by Congress of this constructive measure is called 
for as an important step toward the permanent reduction of unem- 
ployment. California has just come into line with similar legisla- 
tion Action by all states and cities is certain to be hastened if 
the national government makes up for past lethargy by adopting 
without delay this well considered program for distributing public 
works intelligently. 


—————— 


How Our Nation Spends Its Income 
(From Analysis by E. B. Rosa, Chief Physicist, U. S. Bureau of Standards) 


Total Appropriations for Year Ending June 30, 1920: $5,686,005,706 


——— 


WB | cent out of each $1 for PUBLIC WELFARE 


This penny is divided approximately as follows: 


Agriculture and Development of natural resources...-.+-++++++++ 34 
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> cents out of each $1 for PUBLIC WORKS 


(Harbors, rivers, roads, parks, etc.) 


3 cents out of each $1 for ADMINISTRATION OF GOVERNMENT 
(Expenses of the Congress, President, Departments, etc.) 


PRESENT ARMAMENTS 


ee 93 cents out of each $1 for} PAST WARS 


(Including care of soldiers, pensions, railroad deficit, ship- 
ping board, interest on the public debt, European ood 
relief, etc.) 


>———————- 


1 American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XI, No. 3, September, 1921, 
p. 220. 


Federal-State Employment Service 


Outline of Permanent Employment System as Adopted by 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment 


(Epiror’s Nore: It is of especial significance that a national unemployment con- 
ference representative of the largest employers and guided by the Department of Com- 
merce has now officially endorsed, in general outlines, the plan for a federal-state 
employment service. This action is in line with the results of a referendum taken in 
1920 by the United States Chamber of Commerce. Legislation, as advanced by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation to establish a federal-state plan on an 
adequate, permanent basis, with sufficient funds to insure effective cooperation between 
national and local services, has been postponed year after year by Congress.) 


PERMANENT system of employment offices for bringing workers 
A and jobs together with the quickest dispatch is necessary both in times 
of depression and prosperity. 

There are now twenty-five states which have established state employment 
systems and public employment offices are now being operated in about 
two hundred cities, of which about seventeen are purely municipal enterprises. 
Most of the two hundred offices are supported jointly by the state and 
municipality. In any permanent system the state should be the operating 
unit of such employment offices and the extension of such offices should 
be encouraged. The federal government itself should not operate local 
offices or do placement work. 

However, for the purpose of bringing about co-ordination the federal 
government should: 

(a) Collect, compile and make available statistical information. 

(b) Collect and make available information which will facilitate inter- 
state placements. 

(c) Through educational measures improve standards of work and 
encourage the adoption of uniform systems. 

The existing provision of the federal government and many state govern- 
ments for all branches of such work is inadequate and should be strengthened. 
The work is of first rate importance and should be recognized as a job for 
men of first grade ability from the top down. 

Adequate salaries should be provided and adequate safeguards to secure 
the proper personnel and to protect the tenure of office. 

An adequate permanent system of employment offices as above suggested 
would obviate the necessity of creating new offices whenever new emergencies 
arise. It would also prevent the public employment office from being re- 
garded as a mere temporary philanthropic device and thus through mis- 
understanding from not being used generally. 

In order to secure and maintain the confidence of both employers and 
workers in the impartiality of the service rendered and the statistics published 
an advisory committee consisting of representatives of employers and workers 
should be appointed to co-operate with the director as well as a similar 


system of local advisory committees to co-operate with the state and municipal 
offices. 
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From the September, 1917, American Industries,’ 
National Manufacturers’ Association 


“GOOD-BYE AND A SAFE RETURN!” 
® 


’ Organ of the 


NO HELP 
WANTED 


7\\ NOT EMPLOYING 
ANY MORE HELP 


New York Journal 


SAFELY HOME! 


One Day of Rest in Seven 


By HELEN SHIRE ASCHER 


WEEKLY rest day is brought nearer to additional hun- 
A dreds of thousands of seven-day workers in thirty-nine 
different nations. By an almost three-to-one vote, the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva, November 17, adopted the Draft 
Convention on Weekly Rest in Industry, for ratification by the 
Member States of the International Labor Organization. 

In this country, aside from special legislative protection for 
women and children, only six states and the federal government 
have such distinctive legislation. In the steel industry alone 
in 1919 over 25,000 men were working seven days a week! 

“Tt is neither justice nor humanity so to grind men down 
with excessive labor as to stupify their minds and wear out their 
bodies,” said Pope Leo XIII. We further insist that it is false 
economy; wherever the problem of continuous labor has been 
scientifically approached, the same conclusion has been reached: 
it does not pay. 

Existing legislation affecting probably 30,000 of our wage- 
earners touches only a tithe of the seven-day workers. And it is 
limited in scope: many of the most important continuous indus- 
tries, such as iron and steel, railroading, and restaurants and 
hotels, can still work their employees seven days in the week. 

Modern legislation on the subject began in Europe as far 
back as 1890. In America at that time, we had only the old 
Puritan “blue laws,” called into being by religious motives 
alone, and which have proved ineffective in modern continuous 
process industries. What is needed is a new type of protective 
legislation, based upon present industrial conditions. 

The present federal law applies only to the government’s 
own employees in post-offices; the Michigan law covers only 
employees on interurban trolley lines and is noteworthy chiefly 
because it represents the first American attempt to apply such 
legislation to transportation. The Wisconsin, Massachusetts 
and New York laws are the most practical. Yet they cover only 
factories and mercantile establishments. For the vast numbers 
who most need it—those employed in continuous industries— 
regular weekly rest is still unattainable. Opponents of a weekly 
day of rest in these industries have frequently argued that it 
entails the services of more men than are available. To this, 
the millions now unemployed, furnish a tragic but convincing 
reply. 


Occupation and Tuberculosis 


(Eprtor’s Note: The fourteenth annual sale of Tuberculosis Christmas Seals 
will take place throughout the United States in December to provide funds for carrying 
on anti-tuberculosis campaigns in 1922. The following from the National Tuberculosis 
Association is a timely reminder of the need of public concern and support in the war 
against this most important industrial disease.) 


UBERCULOSIS has often been called “the disease which 

kills producers,” for one-third of all persons who die between 
the ages of fifteen and forty-five are victims of this preventable and 
curable disease. There are to-day at least a million cases of active 
tuberculosis in the country and it has been estimated that at least 70 
per cent of these are at the age period when they are the country’s 
wage-earners. They are industrial workers engaged in a diversity 
of occupations. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin in a report to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, has worked out this matter of deaths as related to 
specific occupations. In his “ Causes of Death by Occupation,” he 
gives the following death rates from tuberculosis before the age 
of thirty-five: From 2,390 deaths of textile mill workers (male), 
525 died from tuberculosis ; from 4,139 deaths of clerks, bookkeepers 
and office assistants, 1,449 were from tuberculosis; from 1,056 
deaths among printers and compositors, 360 were from tuberculosis ; 
from 1,748 masons and bricklayers, 332 were from tuberculosis ; 
from 2,722 deaths of painters, paperhangers and varnishers, 596 
were from tuberculosis ; from 1,153 deaths of plumbers, gas fitters 
and steam fitters, 364 were from tuberculosis; from 6,471 deaths 
of teamsters, drivers and chauffeurs, 1,825 were from tuberculosis. 

That examinations reveal startling discoveries of tuberculosis 
has been seen in various groups where these have been required. 
Our draft board, for example, found that tuberculosis was present 
in twenty-four out of every thousand men examined. These cases 
were found among men whe were in the prime of life. 

At Framingham, Mass., where a health and tuberculosis demon- 
stration is being carried on to promote health and further scientific 
investigation, in 1917 only twenty-seven cases of tuberculosis had 
been reported and known. Within a year, upon examination, over 
two hundred and fifty cases had been discovered. Through sys- 
tematic effort there, the death rate has been cut in four years from 
121 tuberculosis deaths per 100,000 to about 60 deaths per 100,000. 

Such startling revelations have awakened business men through- 
out the country to the great need for health education. 


International Labor Legislation 


HE Third International Labor Conference, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, October 25 to November 19, was the outstanding 
event in international labor legislation during the past quarter. It 
adopted seven Draft Conventions and eight Recommendations for 
the protection of agricultural, commercial and industrial workers. 

One day of rest in seven for commercial establishments was 
agreed upon in a Recommendation, in addition to the adoption of a 
Draft Convention on Weekly Rest in Industry which gives to “ the 
whole of the staff employed in any industrial undertaking, public or 
private ” in every seven days a period of rest of at least twenty-four 
consecutive hours. This applies to workers in mines, quarries and 
other works for the extraction of minerals, workers in construction 
and in transportation, and workers in manufacturing pursuits, includ- 
ing shipbuilding, and the generation, transformation and transmis- 
sion of power of any kind. 

A ban is placed on the use of white lead in painting, in a Draft 
Convention, unanimously adopted, which prohibits the use of white 
lead and sulphate of lead, and of all products containing these pig- 
ments, in the interior painting of buildings—except in artistic paint- 
ing or where the competent authority deems its use necessary for 
railroad stations or industrial establishments. However, white 
pigments containing not more than 2 per cent of lead may be used. 
No female, or males under eighteen may be employed in work in- 
volving the use of white lead. Compulsory precautionary measures 
are outlined for all operations in which its use is not prohibited. 

For the protection of agricultural workers three Draft Conven- 
tions and seven Recommendations were adopted. These include— 


DRAFT CONVENTIONS 


1, Extending to all agricultural wage-earners the benefit of laws and regula- 
tions which provide for compensation for personal injury by accident 
arising out of, or in the course of their employment. 


2. Establishing the rights of association and combination for agricultural 
workers, as for industrial workers. 
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3. Prohibiting the employment of children under fourteen in agriculture, 
during compulsory school hours. Such prohibition does not apply to 
work done by children in technical schools, provided such work is 
approved and supervised by public authority. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. To prevent unemployment among agricultural workers by taking steps to 
bring more land under cultivation, making temporary work accessible 
to the unemployed by the provision of transport facilities, and encourag- 
ing agricultural workers’ cooperative and agricultural societies. 


2. Extending to agricultural wage-earners the benefit of laws and regula- 
tions instituting systems of insurance against sickness, invalidity, old 
age and other social risks, on conditions equivalent to those prevaling 
in the case of workers in industry and commerce. 


3. Providing for the moral and hygienic regulation of living-in conditions 
of agricultural workers, living either with or without their families in 
accommodations provided by their employers. 


4. Establishing protective measures for women before and after childbirth, 
such measures to include the right to a period of absence from work 
before and after childbirth, and to a grant of benefit during that period, 
provided either out of public funds or by a system of insurance. 


5. Providing for women engaged in night work a period of rest of at least 
nine hours, which shall, if possible, be consecutive. 


6. Providing for children engaged in agricultural night work a period of at 
least ten consecutive hours rest. Young persons under eighteen are 
to enjoy a period of rest of not less than nine hours, which shall if 
possible be consecutive. 

7 Developing technical agricultural education and making it available to 
agricultural wage-earners on the same conditions as to other persons 
engaged in agriculture. 


Young persons in occupations other than agriculture are affected 
by two Draft Conventions. One fixes at eighteen the minimum age 
of trimmers and stokers on all ships except war ships, school or 
training ships, or ships not propelled by steam—unless no persons 
over eighteen are available, in which case young persons of not less 
than sixteen, if found physically fit after medical examination, may 
be employed as stokers or trimmers on vessels engaged in the coastal 
trade of India or Japan. Two such young persons are to be re- 
garded as the equivalent of one man. Another Draft Convention 
establishes compulsory medical examination for any child or young 
person under eighteen employed on any vessel except a war ship or 
vessel upon which only members of the same family are employed. 


“Quite Unsound” 


(Epiror’s Note: Tammany’s overwhelming victory in the recent New York 
City election was due in no small degree, according to many competent observers, to 
popular protest against the reactionary leadership of Governor Miller. The conviction 
could not be shaken that the so-called non-partisan opposition to Mayor Hylan was in 
reality old-line Republicanism engineered by the “ Miller Crowd” which, among other 
things, has stood stubbornly in the way of social welfare and protective labor legislation. 
The following editorial in the New York Evening Post for November 12 reflects a 
widely prevalent attitude toward the type of reaction that Governor Miller conspic- 
uously represents.) 


GOV. MILLER ON PATERNALISM 


¢¢JG‘OR Heaven’s sake,” Lord Melbourne used to rasp when men talked of 

the abuse of youngsters in mines and mills, “let the children alone!” 
Gov. Miller, in a less Tory way, wishes the adults let alone. A health officer 
at the opening of the East Harlem Health Centre having declared that such 
welfare movements as the centre represents are to be unreservedly com- 
mended, Gov. Miller delivered a speech of warning. For adults, though not 
for children, he said, governmental activity must be sharply restricted. 
“ There are many paternalistic tendencies which are dangerous. In our relief 
work we must guard against impairing the ability for self-help.” 

Gov. Miller’s statements embody a warning which Herbert Spencer thought 
necessary when he wrote “Man vs. the State,” and which many hold more 
than ever needed now. But the public reads them in the light of Gov. 
Miller’s opposition to the welfare measures for which so gallant a fight has 
been made in New York for years. He has encouraged the stubborn resist- 
ance made to a minimum wage commission, to the eight-hour day for women, 
and to health insurance. He sees no paternalism in setting up a bureaucratic 
body to say which “movies” people may not see; but he cannot open a health 
centre without inveighing against paternalism. Moreover, while every one 
knows that Gov. Miller’s conservatism is sincere, every one knows that when 
some other men talk paternalism they think greed. A good many up-State 
manufacturers who backed ex-Speaker Sweet against the welfare bills simply 
thought—very short-sightedly—that it would mean money out of their pockets 
if they could not work women and minors excessive hours and could not 
have the advantage over Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and California employers 
of paying less than a living wage. 

The specific argument which Gov. Miller brings against some welfare 
measures, that they impair self-help, is in many of its applications plausible, 
but quite unsound. Take one of the most advanced bills repeatedly brought 
up at Albany, the Health Insurance Bill. What could make a people more 
careless of hygiene, it might be argued, than each worker’s knowledge that 
when he falls ill the community will care for him? But when health insurance 
has been tried, the usual effect is the opposite. Such legislation is a direct 
incentive to all employers and all taxpayers to improve sanitation. It stimu- 
lates preventive medicine. The “ self-reliance” of many poor men now con- 
sists in doing without a physician because they can’t afford one and neglecting 
elementary steps in health because they cannot get the medical advice. That 
sort of “ self-reliance ” would indeed be abolished. But in its stead we should 
have the intelligent self-help of workers who are given a regular medical 
examination and who have a doctor at the first symptom of illness. 


; Towards 
such paternalism we are inevitably moving. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION OF 
1921 


1. ANALYSIS BY SUBJECTS AND BY 
STATES 


HE labor laws enacted by the forty-two states, two territories and one 

insular possession which held regular and those which held special 
legislative sessions in 1921 (except Louisiana which had not adjourned 
early enough for inclusion in this Review, and those states in which special 
sessions were convened in December), together with the labor laws enacted 
by the Sixty-sixth Congress, third session, and those laws enacted by the 
Sixty-seventh Congress, first session, early enough for inclusion in this 
REvIEW, are summarized herewith in alphabetical order by subjects and by 
states, with chapter references to the session law volumes. 


MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION 


California—Commission of immigration and housing is directed to investi- 
gate and report at the next legislative session as to the practicability of assist- 
ing workingmen to acquire and build homes. (C. 142. In effect, July 28, 
1921.) 


Delaware—Apprenticeship laws are repealed and provision is made that 
no court, organization, institution, individual, or corporation may bind any 
minor to any organization, institution, individual or corporation in any manner 
whatsoever. This does not include the commitment of a minor to the care and 
custody of an institution or individual. (C. 185. In effect, March 28, 1921.) 


Montana.—When a railroad company operating in the state moves any of 
its terminal or division points it shall be liable for the depreciation in value 
of homes of its employees caused by such change, provided the employees 
have estates of freehold in the property in question. It shall not, however, 
be liable for such loss if the property is purchased after notices of the com- 
pany’s intent to make such change have been conspicuously posted in its 
station, shops and yards, provided the change is actually made within six 
months of the posting of such notices, (C. 159. In effect, March 5, 1921.) 


New Vork.—The recodification committee is continued and in addition to 
its former powers is authorized further to revise and recodify the workmen’s 
compensation law and to investigate and report concerning the advisability of 
empowering the industrial board to fix hours of women and minors within 
statutory limitations. For this purpose $7,500 is appropriated. (Gees 
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Adopted, April 16, 1921.) The commission to study laws relative to child 
welfare is continued and $7,500 is appropriated. (C. 342 and 650. In effect, 
April 30 and May 7, 1921.) Power of corporations to issue stock to em- 
ployees is amplified. (C. 45 and 361. In effect, March 9 and April 30, 1921.) 
Power of the commissioner of education to employ and assign teachers for 
adult education in factories and other places is rescinded, and state aid is 
granted to cities and school districts doing this work. (C. 327. In effect, 
April 23, 1921.) 


North Dakota.—A children’s code commission is created to study social 
conditions pertinent to child welfare and to recommend a revision of laws 
pertaining to children and the enactment of additional legislation if necessary. 
The commission is to consist of seven members appointed by the governor 
from a list of nominations submitted by the state conference of social work, 
the federation of women’s clubs, the state medical association, the state bar 
association, the state educational association, the state federation of labor, and 
the minimum wage department. It may employ a paid secretary, and $2,500 
is appropriated. (C. 29. In effect, March 18, 1921.) 


INDIVIDUAL BARGAINING 


1. PAYMENT OF WAGES 


Arkansas—A special act fixing the rate of pay for road work in three 
counties is repealed. (No. 365. In effect, March 24, 1921.) 


California—Employers are forbidden to deduct from the wages of any 
employee a fine for tardiness greater than the proportionate wage which 
would have been earned during the time lost, except where the loss of time 
is less than one-half hour, in which case one-half the wage may be deducted. 
(C. 901. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Colorado.—The law is repealed which directed that money to satisfy the 
claims of laborers and material men, be withheld from the sums due con- 
tractors engaged on public works in political subdivisions of the state, and 
which provided for the method of filing and settling claims for such labor 
and materials. (C. 195. In effect, February 15, 1921.) 


Connecticut—Salaries of state employees are to be paid on the last busi- 
ness day of the month in which services were rendered instead of on first day 
of succeeding month. (C. 251. In effect, July 1, 1921.) The law regulating 
the disposition of small bank deposits and death benefits for which the de- 
ceased has named no beneficiary is made applicable to wages not exceeding 
$300 unpaid at the time of his death. (C. 119. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Hawaii—The law forbidding employers to deduct any part of the wages 
of employees without their written consent is amended to allow deduction of 
poll, school, and road taxes, and their payment to the tax collector. (Act 133. 
In effect, April 20, 1921.) The law providing that contractors with the terris 
torial government must give bond to insure payment of laborers employed is 
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extended to include contractors with counties and cities. (Act 55. In effect, 
April 1, 1921.) 

Illinois—All employees of the state, with the exception of employees of 
penal or charitable institutions, are to be paid semi-monthly. This does not 
apply to executive and administrative officials whose offices are defined in 
section nine of the civil and administrative code. (H. B. 42. In effect, May 
12, 1921.) 

lowa.—An act regulating the loaning of money in sums of $300 or less 
provides that an assignment of or order for payment of salary, wages, com- 
missions, etc., given as security shall not be valid unless the loan is con- 
tracted simultaneously with its execution. When the security given is an 
order for future wages an amount not to exceed 10 per cent of the borrower’s 
wages is collectible by an order served on the employer at the time of each 
wage payment. Interest rates, etc., are regulated, licenses are required for 
persons doing such business, and supervision is provided. (C. 35. In effect, 
July 4, 1921.) 


Massachusetts——Weekly pay-day law is extended to employees of trans- 
portation companies. (C. 51. In effect, March 30, 1921.) 


Minnesota—Manual laborers on public highways may be paid through 
system of time checks issued twice monthly by the overseer or foreman, in 
order that these wage claims need not be audited and allowed by the county 
board before payment. The overseer must be authorized by the county board 
before issuing such time checks, and must file with the county auditor dupli- 
cates of all checks issued. (C. 323, section 30. In effect, April 18, 1921.) 
Wages of state employees are to be paid semi-monthly, This does not apply 
to elected officials and heads of departments. (C. 379. In effect, July 1, 
1921.) 

Montana.—The law providing for prompt payment of wages to discharged 
employees is amended to exclude agricultural laborers. The provision re- 
quiring payment. within three days after discharge is changed to require im- 
mediate payment. (C. 66. In effect, July 1, 1921.) The law providing for 
payment of wages by cash or valid check, and making certain other pro- 
visions as to wage payment is repealed by the recodification act. (C. 109. 
In effect, February 24, 1921.) : 

Nebraska.—Wages of all persons rendering road labor, whether voluntary 
or by impressment, shall be fixed by the county board, any statute to the 
contrary notwithstanding. (C. 267. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Nevada.—Labor commissioner is empowered to prosecute actions to col- 
lect wages of persons unable to employ counsel, if he believes the claim to be 
valid and enforceable. (C. 138. In effect, March 21, 1921.) 

New Hampshire—The law requiring certain corporations to pay their 
employees weekly in cash is extended to persons and firms carrying on the 
businesses enumerated. (C. 68. In effect, May 15, 1921.) 


New Mexico—Employers or their agents may not coerce or compel em- 
ployees to buy goods of or trade with company stores, or discharge or 
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threaten to discharge them for failure to do so. Penalty, $50-$200, or im- 
prisonment for from thirty to ninety days, or both. (C. 10. In effect, June 
10, 1921.) a 
New York.—Certain employers may obtain from industrial commissioner 
permits to pay employees by check. (C. 642. In effect, May 6, 1921.) 


Wisconsin-—The provision that semi-monthly wage payments shall cover 
all earnings of employees to within eighteen days of the date of payment 
is amended to reduce the maximum period of unpaid service to sixteen days. 
If the regular pay day falls on a Sunday or holiday, payment shall be made 
on the previous business day. (C. 460. In effect, July 4, 1921.) 


Wyoming.—Officers in charge of letting contracts for public work are 
required to publish notice of the completion of such work once a week for 
three weeks, and to post notice of such completion in three places on such 
work. The contractor may not be paid for ninety days, and persons having 
claims against him for labor or materials are given sixty days in which to 
notify the officers who let the contract. (C. 151. In effect, February 23, 
1921.) 


United States—A law revising the promotion system and pay for certain 
post office officials and employees includes a provision that the postmaster 
general is to pay clerks and laborers of the first and second class post offices 
and letter carriers in the city delivery service the amount due them as over- 
time in lieu of compensatory time for work performed on Sundays between 
June 5 and July 1, 1920. He is also authorized to pay for service rendered 
by employees who have retired under the civil service retirement act and who 
have since been employed in the postal service. The provision limiting the 
possible advance of salary of all but specified postal employees to $300 in one 


year is repealed. (Public 41, 67th Congress, Ist session. In effect, July 21, 
1921.) 


2. MECHANICS’ LIENS AND WAGE PREFERENCE 


Alaska.—Liens on property worked are provided for laborers on gas, oil, 
or other wells, oil derricks, tanks, or gas or oil pipes. These liens are given 
preference, and the method of enforcement is specified. (C. 38. In effect 
August 3, 1921.) Liens on the property handled are created for all laborers 
employed in logging camps, on logging roads, or in any sort of timber trans- 
portation work. Preference is given these liens, and the method of enforce- 
ment is specified. (C.6. In effect, August 3, 1921.) 


Hawaii—Any person who has made, altered or repaired any article of 
personal property at the request of the owner is given a lien on it for the 
reasonable charges for work done. The method of settling such claims is 
provided. (Act 131. In effect, April 19, 1921.) 


Illinois —Liens on chattels are created for persons who have expended 
labor, skill, or materials upon them. The lien expires sixty days from the 
date of delivery of such chattels unless the lien notice is filed within that 


time. Provision is made for foreclosure. (H\B. 532. In effect, July 1, 
1921.) 
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Indiana—Transfermen, draymen, and all other persons engaged in pack- 
ing for shipment or storage, hauling, etc., are given liens on the articles 
packed, conveyed, erected, etc. Method of filing claims and enforcing liens 
is specified. (C. 143. In effect, May 31, 1921.) Mechanics and laborers liens 
are made preferred claims. Contracts which stipulate that liens shall not 
attach to property on which work is done are not valid against sub-contractors 
or laborers unless they shall be written, acknowledged and filed in the county 
recorders office. (C. 56. In effect, May 31, 1921.) 


Minnesota-—Provision is made for payment of claimants who have a lien 
for work performed in the improvement of real estate, in case action on a 
counter claim removes the lien from said property. Deposits are required 
when the action to release the property is brought, and these deposits are 
used to insure the payment of the lien claimant if judgment is given for him. 
(C. 521. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Time for filing a claim under the law 
giving threshers a lien on grain threshed is extended from ten to twenty 
days. (C. 248. In effect, April 13, 1921.) First breaking ditches, drains, 
wells, fountains, cisterns, and reservoirs, is added to the list of work on land 
which entitles the worker to a lien on the property. (C. 229. In effect, 
April 13, 1921.) 

Montana—Time within which claims must be filed in order to collect on 
a threshing lien is extended from ten to sixty days. (C. 71. In effect, 
July 1, 1921.) Provision is made for establishing priority of agistors and 
laborers liens on property, and the method of enforcing such liens is stipu- 
lated in detail. (C. 117. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Time of commencing 
actions for foreclosure of a mechanic’s lien is extended from one year after 
the date of filing to two years thereafter. (C. 127. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


New Hampshire—The lien law is extended to include work on wells. 
(C. 7. In effect, February 16, 1921.) 


New Mexico—Original contractors are allowed 120 days and other per- 
sons ninety days for filing claims under the lien law for work done on buildings 
or mining claims. Formerly ninety days was the time limit for original 
contractors and sixty days for other persons. (C. 108. In effect, June 10, 
1921.) 


North Dakota.—The law providing for garnishment proceedings in case 
of debt is amended to exempt up to $15 per week the wages of any person 
who is the head of a family. (C. 72. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Oregon.—Claims or accounts for furnishing labor or material on public 
works are made assignable, and the rights of the assignor under the lien 
law become the rights of the assignee. Labor and material liens are given 
preference over all other liens. (C. 342. In effect, May 25, 1921.) 


South Dakota—Mechanics liens cover cost of any additional labor agreed 
upon as well as cost of labor agreed upon in original contracts. (C. 280. 
In effect, June 2, 1921.) 


Washington—Provision is made for retention, for thirty days after the 
completion of work, of 15 per cent of the money due a contractor on public 
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works. The money retained constitutes a trust fund for the protection 
and payment of persons supplying labor and materials to the contractor. 
Such persons are given a lien on this fund. Where the contract price 
exceeds $200,000, 10 per cent only shall be reserved. At the close of 
thirty days, the money in excess of that needed to pay the claims filed and 
the expenses of litigation connected therewith, shall be released. (C. loo. 
In effect, June 8, 1921.) 


Wisconsin.—Persons furnishing labor, materials, etc., for public contracts, 
except in cities of the first class, are given a lien on the money to be paid 
for this work, provided notice of the claim is given the officials whose duty 
it is to pay the contractor before payment shall have been made. (C. 289. 
In effect, May 31, 1921.) 


3. EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION 


California—A law regulating immigration and stipulating certain duties 
of masters of ships docking in state ports is repealed. (C. 249. In effect, 
July 28, 1921.) 


Montana—Congress was memorialized to prohibit immigration for five 
years in order to meet the problems of Americanization and unemployment. 
(S. J. M. 4. Approved, March 1, 1921.) 


Nevada.—The law prohibiting employment of aliens by state officers or 
contractors is amended so that even those who have declared their inten- 
tion to become citizens are excluded from employment, but persons who 
have been honorably discharged from the United States military service 
are exempt from the citizenship requirement and are to be given preference. 
Any alien now employed must be discharged if any citizen, ward, or ex- 
service man of the United States applies for the job. Failure by a con- 
tractor to comply with this law renders the contract void. (C. 129. In 
effect, March 21, 1921.) 


United States—Aliens brought to the United States on vessels which 
departed from foreign ports on or before June 8, who apply for admission 
to the United States during June, may be admitted, if otherwise admissible, 
despite the fact, that the limit under the act of May 19, 1921, may have been 
reached before such application. The number of aliens of a given 
nationality so admitted shall be deducted from the total number for that 
nationality admissible for the coming year. (Public Resolution 16, 67th 
Congress, Ist session. In effect, August 22, 1921.) Immigration is restricted 
by a law limiting the number of aliens of any nationality who may be 
admitted to the United States in any year to 3 per cent of the number of 
foreign born persons of that nationality resident in the United States 
- according to the census of 11910. Exception to this rule is made in favor 
of several classes of aliens, namely government officials and their families 
and employees, aliens in transit, aliens once admitted who go through a 
contiguous foreign country in passing from one portion of the United 
States to another, tourists or aliens on temporary business trips, aliens 
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from countries whose immigration to the United States is regulated by 
specific treaty, aliens from the Asiatic barred zone, aliens who have resided 
for one year immediately previous to admission in Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Mexico, Central or South America, or adjacent islands, aliens under 
eighteen who are children of United States citizens. Detailed provisions 
are made for calculating the correct proportions in the cases of aliens 
from countries created since 1910. No more than 20 per cent of the yearly 
quota may be admitted in any one month. Certain professional and learned 
classes, aliens returning from temporary visits abroad, and aliens employed 
as domestic servants may enter even after the quota is full. Preference 
in admission is given to wives, parents, brothers, sisters, children under 
eighteen and fiancés of United States citizens, aliens who have applied 
for citizenship, aliens eligible for citizenship who served in the United 
States army or navy during the war. Monthly reports showing the numbers 
of each nationality still admissible shall be published until 75 per cent 
of the quota is full, after which time weekly reports shall be published. 
Such reports are to be made public, to be specially transmitted to transporta- 
tion companies so requesting, and to be transmitted to diplomatic and 
consular officials abroad. (Public 5, 67th Congress, lst session. In effect, 


June 3, 1921.) Alien seamen found on arrival in ports of the United 


States to be afflicted with diseases mentioned in the section thirty-five of 
the immigration act of February, 1917, shall be treated at a hospital at the 
cost of the employer. In case of death, the burial expenses shall be sim- 
ilarly borne. If isolation for observation is necessary to determine whether 
or not a seaman is so afflicted, he may be removed to an immigration station 
or other suitable place for the necessary time at the expense of the 
employer. In case cure is impossible within a reasonable time, the return 
of the seamen shall be enforced on or at the expense of the vessel on which 
he came, and under conditions prescribed by the commissioner general of 
immigration for protection of seamen and prevention of contagion. (Public 
289, 66th Congress, 3rd Session. In effect, December 26, 1920.) 


4. MISCELLANEOUS 


California —The law excluding aliens from public work in the state or its 
subdivision is abrogated for times of special emergency such as fire, flood, 
or other natural calamity. (C. 366. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 

Hawaii—The law providing for vacations for public employees on regular 
monthly salaries is amended to increase vacations from two to three weeks 
and to make them cumulative, but not to exceed six weeks. (Act 201. In 
effect, April 27, 1921.) 

West Virginia—Any person entitled to vote at a primary or convention 
shall be entitled to two hours leave of absence from his or her employment 
on the day of such primary or convention, without deduction from wages. 
An employer who refuses to allow such leave or who by threat of withhold- 
ing wages or dismissal seeks to influence the voter, is made guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. Penalty, fine or imprisonment. (C. 56. In effect, July 25, 1921.) 
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United States—The law making appropriations for fortifications and de- 
fense provides that the appropriations are not available for salaries of people 
making time studies of the work of the laborers employed. (Public 368, 66th 
Congress, 3rd session. In effect, March 3, 1921.) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


1. TRADE UNIONS 


Alabama.—Action or suit may be brought by and against unincorporated 
organizations or associations. Any such association may file with the secre- 
tary of state the name of an officer upon whom service shall be had. Other- 
wise, service may be upon any officer or official member. Property of such 
associations is made liable in the satisfaction of judgments. (No. 13. Special 
Session. In effect, October 28, 1921.) 


California—The use of insignia of any association or trade union in any 
way not authorized by it, is prohibited. Penalty, fine, imprisonment or both. 
(C, 272. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Illinois —It is declared unlawful for representatives or pretended repre- 
sentatives of groups or organizations of laborers to attempt to extort, demand, 
obtain, or accept money from employers, property owners and lessees, or their 
agents, or to succeed in so doing, as a consideration for withdrawing or set- 
tling claims, demands, and disputes relative to the employment of such 
laborers, or to the use or delivery of materials. It is further declared unlaw- 
ful for them to collect or attempt to collect fines or penalties from employers, 
etc. Penalty, imprisonment from one to five years. (S. B. 372. In effect, 
July 1, 1921.) 


Iowa.—Trade unions may be made beneficiaries by members of fraternal 
beneficiary societies. (C. 240. In effect, July 4, 1921.) 

North Dakota.—It is declared unlawful for any person to use or wear 
the emblem of a labor union unless entitled to do so by the union rules. 
Maximum penalty, $50, or imprisonment for thirty days, or both. (C. 137. In 
effect, July 1, 1921.) 


TRADE DISPUTES 


California—Act of 1891 creating a state board of arbitration is repealed. 
(C. 619. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Colorado.—Employers and employees must give each other at least thirty 
days’ notice of an intended change affecting hours or wages, in addition to 
giving notice to the industrial commission as required before. Methods of 
giving notice are prescribed. Penalties are increased for striking or declaring 
a lockout pending the decision of the commission when a labor dispute has 
been submitted to it. A penalty is provided for any person who incites,. 
encourages or aids, either party to violate the provisions of this act. In the 
case of a corporation, penalties shall apply to all officers, agents or repre- 
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sentatives and they are individually punishable. If employers or employees 
violate or threaten to violate the act, the commission may obtain an injunction 
from the district court ordering maintenance of conditions in status quo until 
after investigation and hearing. If on appeal it appears that the injunction 
is causing great and irreparable injury, it may be dissolved by the court 
after proof of full compliance with provisions of this act and orders of the 
commission, and delivery of such security as the court shall determine ade- 
quate to enforce obedience. (C. 252. In effect, April 4, 1921.) The sum 
of $16,830.56 is appropriated to pay half the expenses of the city and county 
of Denver incurred in providing conveyance for soldiers patroling the streets 
during the 1920 tramway strike. (C. 2. In effect, July 6, 1921.) 


Nebraska-—A law prohibiting various methods of interference with the 
employment of others makes practically any form of picketing unlawful. 
Prohibited acts include not only threats, violence, etc., but also persistent 
communication with another person or his family in an attempt to influence 
him to quit his employment, following or intercepting him on his way to or 
from work, or loitering about or patroling his work place or home for this 
purpose. Picketing for the purpose of inducing others not to trade with, buy 
from, sell to or have other business dealings with any person, firm or corpora- 
tion lawfully engaged in business is also declared unlawful. Penalty, $10 to 
$100, imprisonment of not more than sixty days, or both. (C. 235. In effect, 
July 28, 1921.) 


New Vork.—Anti-monopoly law is amended to broaden the class of occu- 
pations in which price fixing by combinations of employers and employees is 
prohibited. (C. 716. In effect, May 13, 1921.) 


MINIMUM WAGE 


Minnesota—The minimum wage commission is abolished and its powers, 
duties and employees are transferred to the division of women and children 
cf the department of labor and industries. (C. 84. In effect, June 1, 1921.) 


Texas-—The minimum wage law of 1919 is repealed. (C. 118. In effect, 
March 30, 1921.) 


HOURS 


1. MAXIMUM HOURS 


California—The law is repealed which provided that entire time of a 
domestic servant belonged to the master and that time of other servants did 
so to the extent usual in the business in which they served, not exceeding ten 
hours per day. (C. 99. In effect, July 28, 1921.) Hours of persons selling 


- drugs at retail or compounding prescriptions are reduced from ten a day 


and sixty a week to nine a day and fifty-four a week. (C. 765, In effect, 
July 28, 1921.) Industrial welfare commission is “directed” instead of 
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“authorized ” to take certain action. Notices of hearings on orders are to 
be published more widely than previously, and, by registering, employers may 
have notice of all such hearings and orders mailed directly to them. Hours 
and standard working conditions for women determined by the commission 
are made the legal requirements for all industries and are prima facie reason- 
able and lawful. Formerly only minimum wage orders were binding in this 
way. Provision is made for rehearing before the commission prior to court 
appeal. Application for rehearing suspends the order only in respect to 
parties applying and for not more than ten days unless time is extended by 
the commission. (C. 279. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Connecticut—The law requiring part-time education for children between 
fourteen and sixteen who have working papers but who have not finished 
eight grades of school is amended to require attendance at day continuation 
school four hours weekly during the entire school year instead of eight hours 
a week for sixteen weeks at night school. The hours of school attendance 
shall constitute part of the legal maximum working time. (C. 259. In effect, 
July 1, 1921.) Children under sixteen are forbidden to work in mills, 
canneries, workshops, factories, or manufacturing establishments for more 
than eight hours a day or six days a week or between the hours of 6 P. M. 
and 6 a. mM. Enforcement is entrusted to the commissioner of labor and 
factory inspection. Violations by parents or employers are penalized. (C. 
188. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Under the women’s night work law bowling 
alleys are to be classed as mercantile establishments, 7. e., minors under 
sixteen may not work on them after 6 P. M. except one night a week, and 
women may not work in them after 10 p. m. (C. 220. In effect, July 1, 
1921.) 


Delaware.—In every school district where there are fifteen or more chil- 
dren between twelve and sixteen who hold employment certificates, part- 
time schools shall be maintained during the full school term. For cause the 
state board of vocational education may excuse a district school board from 
this duty. All minors under sixteen must attend all-day school if not legally 
employed. Any legally employed child between twelve and sixteen must at- 
tend part-time school at least four hours weekly during thirty-six weeks of 
each year. During periods of temporary unemployment the attendance must 
be at least twenty-four hours a week. School attendance must be between 
8 a. m. and 5 p. m. and the time spent in school must be reckoned as part 
of the number of legal working hours for the child. Penalties provided by 
the compulsory school attendance and child labor laws are made applicable 
to this law, and its enforcement is placed in the hands of the same officials. 
(C. 162. In effect, September 1, 1921.) 

Florida—Wherever within a distance of three miles there are fifteen chil- 
dren exempt from regular school attendance for any reason except mental 
or physical disability or completion of eight grammar grades, the board of 
public instruction is required to provide part-time schools, which are to be 
in session at least 144 hours of the school year, during regular employment 
hours. The board of public instruction may exempt from regular school 
attendance any child of fourteen years or over who is enrolled in a part- 
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time school. Creation of these schools is required only when federal funds 
are available to assist in this work. Parents are required to cause children 
covered by this act to attend part-time schools when they have been estab- 
lished and employers are required to permit such attendance. The board of 
public instruction may accept night school attendance of any equal number 
of hours in lieu of part-time school attendance. (C. 8,550. In effect, June 
14, 1921.) 


Hawaii—No child under sixteen may be employed more than eight hours 
a day and forty-eight hours a week, nor before 5 A. M., nor after 9 P. M. 
Penalty, $25-$100, or imprisonment for thirty days, or both. (Act 187, In 
effect, April 26, 1921.) 

Illinois—The part-time education law is amended to authorize instead 
of requiring the establishment of part-time schools. The requirement for 
part-time attendance is increased from eight hours weekly for thirty-six 
weeks (288 hours) to 300 hours in case attendance is confined to three suc- 
cessive months. (H. B. 564. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Massachusetts——Hour limitations for minors now cover all minors under 
sixteen doing work for which an employment certificate is required, instead 
of merely those employed in specified occupations. Requirements as to posting 
of notices, keeping of lists, etc., are also extended to employers of all such 
minors. Employment certificates of a special kind must be secured by chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen and sixteen who are employed in private 
domestic service or on farms, and these must be returned to the issuing au- 
thority or termination of employment. (C. 351. In effect, June 1, 1921.) 
Children between sixteen and twenty-one years old, who are employed in 
public or private bowling alleys, pool or billiard rooms, bootblack stands or 
establishments, barber shops, or in construction or repair of buildings, or by 
express or transportation companies are brought within the law concerning 
attendance at co-operative courses. The school attendance requirements of 
this law may be waived if the school physician certifies that such attendance 
would be harmful or impracticable. Penalty for fraudulently securing or 
altering an educational certificate, $10 to $100. (C. 341. In effect, May 30, 
1921.) The law limiting women’s hours to nine a day and forty-eight a 
week is extended to laundries, hotels, manicuring and hair dressing establish- 
ments, motion picture theaters, elevator operators and switchboard operators 
in private exchanges. Hotel employees, however, not employed in a manu- 
facturing, mercantile or mechanical establishment connected with a hotel, 
may be employed more than nine but not more than ten hours a day. (C. 
280. In effect, May 12, 1921.) 

Michigan —A constitutional amendment empowering the legislature to en- 
act laws relative to the hours and conditions under which men, women and 
children may be employed, was ratified November, 1920. (Art. V. Sec. 29.) 
The provision that sessions of part-time schools be between 8 a. M. and 5:30 
p. M. on work days, not including Saturday afternoons, is cancelled. The 
requirement that the time spent in part-time school be counted as part of the 
legal maximum of working hours is also cancelled. (No. 15. First Extra 
Session. In effect, September 18, 1921.) 
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Minnesota.—Road work is added to the list of exceptions to the eight- 
hour law for employees on public works, The exception for agricultural 
labor is removed. (C. 388. In effect, April 30, 1921.) 


Montana.—Attendance for four hours a week at any school approved by 
the state department of public instruction is made an alternative to attendance 
at the district part-time school. ‘Part-time schools are to be established in 
all first class school districts where there are at least fifteen employed chil- 
dren between the ages of fourteen and eighteen. Formerly only districts in 
which there were county high schools were included in this requirement. (C. 
242, In effect, June 1, 1921.) The law which prohibited any person from 
running a hoisting engine in a mine for more than eight hours in twenty- 
four, provided the mine was in operation sixteen or more hours a day, was 
repealed by the recodification act. (C. 109. In effect, February 24, 1921.) 


Nebraska.—Part-time schools are open to all employed persons, instead 
of only to those under twenty-one. Children who have completed a high 
school course or who are physically or mentally incapacitated for schooling 
are exempt from part-time school requirements. (C. 53. In effect, July 28, 
1921.) 

New Hampshire—Powers relative to child labor formerly vested in the 
superintendent of public instruction are transferred to the commissioner of 
education. Hours of work for boys under sixteen and girls under eighteen 
are reduced from fifty-eight per week and eleven per day to fifty-four per 
week and ten per day. This reduction was already in force in most occupa- 
tions. In the city of Manchester employment certificates may be issued by 
a person named by the superintendent of schools and approved by the school 
board. Part-time school requirement for illiterates and non-English speaking 
persons between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one are not applicable to 
persons employed in cutting, harvesting or driving pulp-wood and timber, 
nor to those temporarily employed in agricultural or construction work. 
(C. 85. In effect, May 15, 1921.) é 

New Jersey—Maximum number of weekly working hours for women in 
manufacturing or mercantile establishments, bakeries, laundries, or 
restaurants is reduced from sixty to fifty-four. This maximum and the one 
day rest provision do not apply to women in hotels or other establishments, 
the business of which is continuous, if the women’s working hours in these 
places do not exceed eight per day. Canneries of perishable products are 
exempt. Mercantile establishments are no longer exempt for one week 
before Christmas. (C. 194. In effect, April 8, 1921.) 


New Mexico—Women’s hours are regulated for the first time. No 
woman may be employed in any mechanical establishment, factory, laundry, 
hotel, restaurant, eating house or place of amusement, more than eight hours 
in one day. Meal time is not included. This law does not apply to women 
doing clerical work in these places, or to canneries or other places preparing 
perishable goods. No woman may be employed in a mercantile establish- 
ment or drug store more than nine hours in any one day except Saturday 
when they may be employed eleven hours. No woman may be employed 
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by a firm or corporation engaged in express, transportation, or public utility 
business, or by any common carrier more than nine hours in any one day 
of fifty-six hours in any one week. Women may be employed in excess of 
the specified number of hours in case of emergency, but in no case more 
than sixty hours in one week. Any time in excess of fifty-six hours shall 
be paid for on a time and a half basis. No woman may be employed in any 
telephone establishment where there are five or more operators and where 
the average number of calls per hour per operator exceeds 230, more than 
eight hours in a day or forty-eight hours in one week on day shift or more 
than ten hours per day or sixty per week on night shift. This provision does 
not apply on cases of extreme emergency resulting from flood, fire, epidemic, 
etc. Penalty, $100-$500. Employers must keep records of employment 
showing the hours of work of every female during each day that their 
establishments are open, such records to be inspected by district attorneys 
or county sheriffs. (C. 180. In effect, June 10, 1921.) 

New York.—Water-works construction outside cities and villages is exempt 
from eight hour and wage regulations for other public works. (C. 642. In 
effect, May 6, 1921.) For investigation as to fixing hours of women and 
minors, see “ Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 321. 

Porto Rico.—In telephone and telegraph offices belonging to the govern- 
ment, in those towns where there is permanent service, eight hours shall be 
the limit of the working day. In other towns employees shall work from 
8 a.m. to 11 aA.|M., from 1 Pp. mM. to 5 p. M., and from 6:30 Pp. M. to 8 P.M. 
on week days, and from 9 a. M. to 11 a. M. and from 6:30 p. M. to 7:30 P. M. 
on Sundays and holidays. Offices shall be closed regularly at 8 p. Mm. sharp, 
unless some extraordinary circumstances exist, in which case employees shall 
be paid for overtime. Hitherto these employees had been working ten hours 
a day in most places. (J. R. 35. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 

Texas.—The law establishing an eight-hour day on state, county, and 
municipal works is amended to allow employees to make contracts satisfactory 
to themselves and their employers stipulating other hours of work. (C. 121. 
In effect, March 12, 1921.) 

West Virginia —Part-time school requirements are amended extending 
the period from 100 to 144 hours, cancelling the right to substitute night 
school work, requiring that attendance must be between 8 a. M. and 5 Pp. M., 
making the same exemptions as are made from full-time school requirements, 
and providing penalties for parents and employers violating the law. Boards 
of education in all districts are authorized to establish part-time schools. 
Those in cities of over 10,000 population are required to do so. (C. 4. In 


effect, July 28, 1921.) 
2 REST PERIODS 


New York—In newspaper publishing, linotyping, and monotyping estab- 
lishments, women proof readers over twenty-one are no longer prohibited 
from doing night work. (C. 489. In effect, May 3, 1921.) Souvenirs may 
be sold on Sunday. (C. 299. In effect, April 21, 1921.) Hotel employees 
are specifically exempted from the one-day-of-rest-in-seven law. (C. 671. 


In effect, May 9, 1921.) 
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United States—The commissioners of the District of Columbia are au- 
thorized in their discretion to grant leave of absence with pay for no more 
than fifteen days to per diem employees of the District of Columbia who 
have been employed at least ten consecutive months. (Public 326, 66th Con- 
gress, 3rd session. In effect, February 22, 1921.) 


EMPLOYMENT 


1. PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Connecticut—The board of education of the blind is authorized to aid in 
securing employment for capable blind or partially blind persons in industrial 
and mercantile establishments and in other positions. (C. 231. In effect, 
June 1, 1921.) 


Indiana.—Regulations for private employment agencies do not apply to 
charitable and benevolent organizations approved by the board of state chari- 
ties, but such organizations must obtain permits for operation from the indus- 
trial board. Permits are to be furnished free, but are revocable for cause. 
(C. 108. In effect, March 9, 1921.) 


Nebraska.—The private employment agency law is amended. Total fees 
may not exceed 10 per cent of the first month’s wages of the employee. Pro- 
vided the employee fails to retain the position through no fault of his own 
and is helped to find other employment no more than one fee may be col- 
lected from him within three months. For a second violation, revocation 
of license may be added to other penalties. (C. 189. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


2. PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Illinois —Free employment offices are to be established in towns and vil- 
lages as well as in cities, the population requirement being reduced from 
50,000 to 25,000. Four instead of three branch offices may be established in 
connection with the central offices in cities whose population is one million 
or over. (H. B. 364. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Nebraska.—In an act to incorporate metropolitan cities, the section author- 
izing the creation of welfare boards provides, among other things, that they 
may establish employment bureaus. (C. 116. In effect, April 20, 1921.) 


North Carolina—A free employment service is created under the depart- 
ment of labor and printing. Offices are to be established wherever the com- 
missioner of labor and printing deems expedient. In addition to the usual 
work of bringing together employers and employees it is to give vocational 
guidance to minors, to cooperate with the federal board of vocational educa- 
tion to assist in placing crippled soldiers and sailors, to cooperate with social 
agencies in group organization and Americanization work for employed 
minors, to investigate methods of industrial rehabilitation for crippled minors, 
and to investigate causes of unemployment and desirability of further legis- 
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lation on the subject. The commissioner is authorized to make agreements 
with cities, counties, towns, etc., for establishing local employment offices, or 
with the federal government for federal aid. Cities, counties, towns, etc., 
are authorized to make appropriations for this work. For this purpose $10,000 
a year is appropriated. (C. 131. In effect, March 5, 1921.) 

North Dakota—A free employment service is created under the depart- 
ment of agriculture and labor. Offices are to be located wherever the com- 
missioner of this department deems best. Agreements may be entered into 
with federal or local government bodies for cooperation in the establishment 
and support of employment offices. No fees are to be collected for services 
rendered. Notice of a strike or lockouts in a plant shall be posted and given 
to applicants applying for work in such plant. The sum of $10,000 is appro- 
priated. (C. 117. In effect, March 9, 1921.) 

United States—For maintainance of the public employment service in the 
District of Columbia $7,500 is appropriated for the year ending June 30, 1922, 
40 per cent to be paid by the United States and 60 per cent by District. (Pub- 
lic 326, 66th Congress, 3rd session. In effect, February 22, 1921.) 


3. PUBLIC WORKS 


California—State board of control is directed to secure from the various 
state departments, boards and commissions tentative plans for extension of 
public works adapted to relieving unemployment. Such plans shall include 
estimates of expense, duration of employment, number of employees required, 
etc. The bureau of labor statistics, cooperating with the commissions of in- 
dustrial welfare and immigration and housing, is directed to investigate em- 
ployment conditions whenever it shall have reason to believe that extraordi- 
nary unemployment exists, and to report to the governor. When extra- 
ordinary unemployment exists the board of control is empowered to disburse 
the available emergency fund among the various departments, arranging for 
such extension of public works as will provide the maximum employment. 
Preference in employment is to be given first to citizens of the state, secondly 
to citizens of other states, and last to aliens within the state. (C. 246. In 


effect, July 28, 1921.) 


4, MISCELLANEOUS. 


Minnesota.—It is made unlawful for any person, company, firm, or cor- 
poration or agent thereof, to coerce, require, or influence any person to pay 
any sum for the purpose of securing or retaining employment in his or its 
service. A section of the law to which this is an amendment forbids em- 
ployers to require agreements of employees not to be members of labor 
organizations. This section was judged unconstitutional (136 N. W. 584) 
but it is not omitted from the 1921 version of the law. (C. 389. In effect, 
April 20, 1921.) 
' _Montana.—Congress was memorialized to prohibit immigration for five 
years in order to meet the problems of Americanization and unemployment. 


(S. J. M. 4. Approved, March 1, 1921.) 
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New Mexico.—Employers are forbidden to discharge employees because 
of membership in the national guard, or to prevent them from performing 
military service required by the proper authorities. Maximum penalty, $200, 
or imprisonment for six months, or both. (C, 128. In effect, June 10, 1921.) 

Ohio.—Congress is requested to restrict immigration because of the 
hazards of disease, immorality, anarchism and unemployment created by 
immigrants. (J. R. 16. Adopted, April 21, 1921.) 


Utah—Any employer who leaves with an employment agency an order 
for employees whom he does not need is made liable for the travelling ex- 
penses of any person who comes to him seeking employment as a result of 
information furnished in good faith by the agency. Any person who gives 
to an agency a false or unauthorized order for employees, or who publishes 
a false or unauthorized employment advertisement, is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. (C. 49. In effect, May 10, 1921.) 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 
1, PROHIBITION 


Arizona.—Employers are required to file work permits of their minor em- 
ployees with the school authorities and to give notice of the termination of 
employment of such minors. More attendance officers are provided for and 
they are given necessary powers to enforce child labor and school laws. 
Provision is made for aid to children of school age whose labor is needed 
for self-support. Penalties are increased. (C. 143. In effect, June 8, 1921.) 


California——Children who hold work permits are exempted from regular 
school requirements only provided they are attending part-time schools. A 
minor between fifteen and sixteen who has completed seven grades of schoo) 
may work without proving that he is needed for his family’s support. Work 
permits issued to children between fourteen and sixteen who are needed to 
support their parents are valid for only six months. Minors over fourteen 
may obtain permits to work outside school time provided the sum of school 
hours and work hours does not exceed eight per day. Such permit may be 
cancelled on notice from the teacher that the minor’s health is being im- 
paired. Children over fourteen may (on recommendation of their school 
principal) be transferred from school to vocational training courses in 
places of employment. During such training they must hold work permits 
and attend part-time school under supervision of the school authorities, and 
may be forced to return to full day school. The law requiring vacation 
permits is extended to cover children between fifteen and sixteen. Provisions 
for enforcement are changed. (C. 885. In effect, July 25, 1921.) 


Connecticut——Requirements for employment certificates are increased in- 
cluding, in addition to former educational requirements, six years’ work in 
English and geography, and school attendance of at least 150 days in the 
year preceding application for the certificate. Town boards of education 
or school committees may increase the educational requirements, and the state 
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board of education or its agent may release a child from educational require- 
ments. No certificates are to be issued unless the official to whom application 
is made believes it to be for the child’s best interest, and all certificates are 
to have printed on their backs list of employments forbidden for their 
holders. Bowling alleys and shoe shine establishments are classed as mer- 
cantile establishments. (C. 272. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Children under 
fourteen are not to be employed in mechanical, mercantile, or manufacturing 
establishments, bowling alleys, or shoe shine parlors. Violation by employer 
is penalized. (C. 212. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Delaware—Principals of public schools are authorized and directed to 
make out the school records required by the child labor law. (C. 160. In 
effect, March 31, 1921.) 


Idaho.—Exceptions made in the school attendance law for children over 
fourteen now apply only to children over fifteen. Children over fifteen for 
whose “best interest it would be to be relieved from these provisions may 
be excepted.” Children who are physically or mentally unfit for school 
attendance are excused on certificate of a reputable physician. All applica- 
tions for exemptions under these clauses are made to the superintendent of 
schools for the school district or county. Appeal may be taken to the probate 
court within ten days after his refusal to grant a permit. The decision of 
this court is final. (C, 215. In effect, May 4, 1921.) 


Illinois Employment certificates which the employer is required to keep 
on file are to be accessible not only to the department of labor, but also to 
truancy officials. Employment certificates may be issued during vacation 
periods by county school superintendents in counties of the first and second 
class. Under the same circumstances they may sign school records required 
under this act. Six years of public school work must be completed rather 
than five before employment certificates are obtainable. The prohibition 
against the employment of minors under sixteen in occupations dangerous to 
life, health, or morals is made more definite by a provision which allows the 
department of labor to determine which occupations are in this class. Viola- 
tions of the law discovered by school officials inspecting employment cer- 
tificates on file in places where children are employed are to be reported by 
them to enforcement authorities. Maximum penalty for employers is in- 
creased from $100 to $200. This act shall not deprive any child of employ- 
ment if he is legally employed under present laws on July 1, 1921. (H. B. 
795. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Indiana—Compulsory education and school attendance laws are com- 
pletely revised. Most important changes therein are as follows: Children 
between fourteen and sixteen must have completed eight instead of five 
grades in order to obtain employment certificates. Children between twelve 
and fourteen can no longer be employed in canneries in the busy season. 
Children between sixteen and eighteen cannot be employed without employ- 
ment certificates. Though children under fourteen may still be employed in 
farm labor and domestic service, they may no longer be employed while 
the schools are in session. Requirements for employment certificates are 
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made stricter. Employed minors under eighteen must submit to medical 
examinations whenever required to do so by the industrial board, and when 
they are found physically unfit for their work, their employment certificates 
may be revoked. The eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week for minors 
under sixteen can no longer be extended to a nine-hour day and fifty-four- 
hour week by permission of parent or guardian. Hour limitations apply also 
to girls between the ages of sixteen and eighteen. The list of occupations 
prohibited for minors under sixteen is extended, and many occupations are 
prohibited for all minors under eighteen. Minors under twenty-one may not 
be employed in public pool or billiard rooms. (C. 132. In effect, May 31, 
1921.) 

Iowa.—The law forbidding operation of dangerous machinery by children 
under sixteen is amended to exempt children working under instructors in 
the manual training departments of public schools, school shops, or industrial 
plants where they are taking courses approved by the board for vocational 
education. (C. 180. In effect, April 14, 1921.) 


Maine—School law is amended to require full day school attendance for 
children between fifteen and sixteen who have not completed the sixth grade. 
(C. 5. In effect, July 9, 1921.) 


Minnesota—Girls under eighteen are prohibited from peddling papers, 
magazines, circulars, etc., in the streets or public places of cities of the first, 
second, or third class. Boys from fourteen to sixteen years old may do so 
only between 5 a. mM. and 8 p. M. and provided they hold badges and per- 
mits which must be applied for and secured from the school authorities in 
the same manner as employment certificates. Boys from twelve to sixteen 
years old may secure such permits when the schools of the cities where they 
reside are not in session. The act is to be enforced by the school attendance 
officers. (C. 318. In effect, April 15, 1921.) Whenever children required 
by law to attend school are reported unable to do so because of the necessity 
of supporting themselves or people dependent upon them the facts shall be 
investigated by the truant officer or other authorized official. If necessary 
county board may furnish relief from the county poor fund to enable the 
child to attend school throughout the year. (C. 429. In effect, April 23, 1921.) 


Missouri—No child under fourteen shall be employed during vacation 
periods without an employment certificate. Employment certificates, whether 
for vacation or other periods must be renewed every three months. In order 
that a child may obtain an employment certificate, his parents must show that 
necessity exists and that the work is not dangerous or injurious to health. 
A physician’s certificate showing that the child is in good health and mental 
condition and is capable of performing labor must also be presented. Penal- 
ties are increased. (S. B. 60. In effect, June 20, 1921.) 


Montana.—Children between fourteen and sixteen may be exempt from 
school attendance only on proof that the child’s wages are necessary for 
family support, or that he has completed eight grades. Age and schooling 
certificates for children employed during. school hours are required up to 
sixteen instead of fourteen years of age. On cessation of employment, the 
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certificates must be returned to the issuing officer by the employer. (WSs FAS 
In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Nebraska.—The school attendance requirement is extended from twelve 
weeks to six months a year. Employment certificates are required for chil- 
dren seeking exemptions because of the necessity of self-support, and these 
are issued only to children who have completed eight grades. Part-time 
school requirements of eight hours weekly during the entire school year 
replace night school requirements of six hours. weekly for twenty weeks for 
employed children under sixteen in districts maintaining part-time schools. 
Enforcement procedure is revised. (C. 53. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Nevada—Children between fourteen and eighteen must secure working 
permits preliminary to employment, and no child under fourteen may be given 
a working permit unless he has completed twelve school grades. (C. 157. 
In effect, March 21, 1921.) . 


New Me-ico.—Child labor legislation is enacted for the first time. No 
child under fourteen may be employed in any mine, theater, place of amuse- 
ment, hotel, laundry, factory, bowling alley, elevator, work shop, or as a 
messenger or driver. No child under fourteen may be employed in any 
occupation while the schools are in session. If, however, the parent or 
guardian shows to the satisfaction of the court that such work is necessary, 
and also that the education and physical and moral welfare of the child are 
provided for, the court may waive such provisions. No child under the age 
of sixteen shall be employed between the hours of 9 p. M. and 6 A. M., 
nor for more than eight hours a day or forty-eight a week. Penalty for 
employers, parents or guardians, $5 to $100. (C. 150. In effect, March 12, 
1921.) 


New York.—Many duties of the department of labor relative to child labor 
are shifted to the department of education. The child labor provisions of 
the labor law now apply, except in regard to factories, only to municipalities 
of 3,000 or more and cover certain specified occupations, while those of the 
education law are statewide and universal as to occupations. Outdoor work 
except in connection with occupations specifically prohibited by the labor law 
for children under fourteen, is made lawful for children of any age; formerly 
such work was allowed only if children were employed by their parents. 
Requirements as to issuance of employment certificates are amended and 
extended to children between sixteen and seventeen in cities of 5,000 or 
more population. The 180 day minimum school year requirement is extended 
to cities and school districts formerly exempt because of small population. 
Employment certificates are valid for one position only and must be reissued 
for each new position. (C. 386. In effect, September 1, 1921.) Women 
employees over twenty-one years of age may operate wet grinding wheels 
under conditions to be specified by the industrial board. (C. 642. In effect, 
May 6, 1921.) 


Ohio——Compulsory education and child labor laws are revised. Children 
employed on age and schooling certificates must attend part-time school in 
districts where they are available even though they have completed eight 
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years of school work. The age limit for compulsory schooling for non- 
employed children is raised from fifteen for a boy and sixteen for a girl to 
eighteen for both. Employment certificates are valid for a single position 
only, and must be re-issued on re-employment. A child may be employed in 
certain irregular employments not prohibited by the federal child labor law 
without an age and schooling certificate. Boys as well as girls must be six- 
teen years old to obtain such certificates, and seven instead of six grades of 
school is the pre-requisite. Provision is made for special vacation certificates. 
The list of prohibited employments applies to boys between fifteen and six- 
teen as well as to those formerly subject thereto, and it is extended to include 
several more occupations. Many other changes are made covering records, 
enforcement provisions, penalties and issuance of certificates. (H. B. 111. 
In effect, August 24, 1921.) 

Pennsylvania—The act exempting from regular school attendance any 
child between fourteen and sixteen who can read and write, who is employed, 
and who holds employment certificate, is amended to necessitate completion 
of course of study equivalent to six yearly grades of public school; and 
exempts from said provisions any child between fourteen and sixteen engaged 
in farm or domestic work on permit. (No. 373. In effect, May 20, 1921.) 

Porto Rico—The child labor law is amended and extended in many 
respects. The m!nimum age for work of any kind, except farm and domestic 
labor, is fourteen instead of twelve years. Working certificates are required 
for children up to sixteen instead of up to fourteen years old, and the require- 
ments for certificates are made stricter. The exemption from attending 
school for children who live more than two kilometers from school, or who 
have dependent parents, is cancelled. Hours of labor for children are 
increased to forty-eight per week and eight per day as compared with forty- 
two per week and seven per day except in farm labor. However, the hour 
law now covers children up to the age of eighteen, where formerly it applied 
only to those under sixteen. Several employments are added to the list of 
those prohibited for children and the general rule forbidding employment of 
children under fourteen in occupations dangerous to life, health or morals is 
made vastly more comprehensive by a change authorizing the chief of the 
bureau of labor, after consultation with the commissioner of health, to 
prohibit the employment of children (those under eighteen) or minors (those 
under twenty-one) in any occupations or process which he shall consider 
dangerous to life, health or morals. Permits may be obtained by children 
between fourteen and sixteen for work during the summer vacation. Em- 
ployers are made responsible for obtaining work permits for children between 
fourteen and sixteen and age certificates for children over sixteen and also 
for giving notice of the commencement and termination of employment when 
they are employing such children. There are heavy penalties for violations 
of this law by employers. Children between the ages of fourteen and sixteen 
must attend full time school. The juvenile courts are given jurisdiction in 
all cases arising under this act. (No. 75. In effect, October 18, 1921.) All 
places in which laborers who have been brought from some other part of the 
country are lodged shall be kept clean and sanitary by the firm, corporation, 
etc., by whom they are employed. In all such structures built in the future 
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300 cubic feet of space shall be allowed for each adult or 900 cubic feet for 
one man, one woman, and two children. Laborers shall not be permitted to 
lodge in places where merchandise is stored. The lands on which such 
lodgings are located shall be drained by necessary ditches and kept free from 
refuse. The department of health or the department of agriculture and 
labor may enforce these provisions. Representatives of these departments 
shall have free access to such lodgings at any time. Employers violating 
these provisions are subject to fine or imprisonment. (No. 86. In effect, 
October 24, 1921.) 


Rhode Island—The compulsory education law is amended to permit the 
commissioner of education, on application of the issuer of employment cer- 
tificates, to authorize the issuance of working papers to a child fourteen years 
old or over who has not fulfilled the literacy requirements, provided the 
evidence presented shows that the child is mentally incapable of learning or 
being taught to read and write but physically able to be employed. (C. 2,077. 
In effect, April 13, 1921.) 


South Dakota—The school age for children who have not completed the 
work of eight grades is raised from sixteen to seventeen years. (C. 199. 
In effect, June 2, 1921.) 


Tennessee —No child of any age may be employed without an employment 
certificate in any of the occupations listed as dangerous and entirely pro- 
hibited for children under sixteen. Such certificates are issuable by the 
county superintendent of schools or persons designated by him, and to obtain 
them evidence must be presented showing the child to be over sixteen. (C. 
43. In effect, March 23, 1921.) 


West Virginia—Superintendents or other persons in charge of children 
in industrial schools are forbidden to allow them to work in factories or 
workshops outside these institutions unless they have secured working per- 
mits under the child labor law. (C. 145. In effect, July 25, 1921.) 


Wisconsin—Many sections of the child labor law are revised, the chief 
changes being:—[1] Part-time school attendance requirement for children 
under seventeen who are working is increased from four hours a week to 
eight hours a week. [2] Penalty for parents disobeying the law may be im- 
prisonment instead of fine. (C. 434. In effect, June 30, 1921.) [3] After 
September 1, 1921, part-time education is required for an additional class of 
minors; i. ¢., those who have completed the period of compulsory full time 
education but who have not completed the equivalent of four years high 
school and who are not eighteen years of age, if they live in towns, cities or 
villages, maintaining part-time schools. Minors of this class under sixteen 
must attend school during the regular school term at least half time, those 
between sixteen and eighteen at least eight hours weekly during the full 
school term. Employers must reduce hours accordingly during the time when 
vocational schools are in session, provided the child is attending school. 
(C. 411. In effect, June 27, 1921, and C. 513. In effect July 13, 1921.) 
[4] Requirements for employment certificates are stiffened. The child must 
have completed eight, instead of seven grades of school, and must have 
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attended nine rather than eight years of school, exclusive of kindergarten. 
(C. 323. In effect, June 7, 1921.) [5] Except for employment in domestic 
service, which involves attendance at vocational school, working permits are 
not required during vacation periods for children who must have them during 
the school term, if they are doing any work usual to the home of the employer 
and not specifically prohibited by law. Such work may also be done by 
children between the ages of fourteen and seventeen without permits during 
the school session, provided they maintain passing grades in their school 
work. (C. 395. In effect, June 23, 1921.) [6] Any applicant for employment 
claiming to be over seventeen and unable to furnish documentary proof may 
have his age established by judgment of the county court. (C. 185. In 
effect, May 5. 1921.) [7] Requirement that children shall work only between 
certain hours applies to hours in daylight saving time where it is in force. 
(C. 457. Approved July 5, 1921.) [8] No female under twenty-one shall 
be employed as a bell hop. (C. 417. In effect June 28, 1921.) [9] Employ- 
ers are forbidden to advertise for the labor of children during school hours 
in any employment for which a labor permit is required, unless they state 
specifically the minimum age of employees desired, which age must be above 
that for which employment certificates are required. Penalty, $10-$100 for 
each offense. Each day is a separate offense. (C. 340. In effect, June 
11, 1921.) 


2. REGULATION 
(1) Factories, WorKSHopPS, AND MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 


California—No female employee may be requested or permitted to lift 
a receptacle or retainer which, with its contents weighs 75 pounds or over, 
unless equipped with pulleys, casters, or other contrivances by means of 
which they can be moved readily. Maximum penalty, $50 for every day of 
non-compliance. (C. 903. In effect, July 28, 1921.) Permits to operate 
elevators in places of employment must be posted in elevators, and pro- 
visions for inspection are amended. (C. 330. In effect, July 28, 1921.) The 
1917 law requiring periodical inspection of steam boilers, including a permit, 
is repealed. (C. 904. In effect, July 28, 1921.) Owners, employers, or man- 
agers operating foundries or metal shops where five or more men are em- 
ployed are required to furnish and keep in sanitary condition, wash bowls or 
sinks, and toilets connected with running water. Penalty, $100 for each of- 
fense. (C. 216. In effect, January 1, 1922.) 


Connecticut—A general law requiring sufficient and suitable toilet fa- 
cilities in factories and building where five or more persons are employed is 
replaced by a more definite one authorizing the commissioner of labor and 
factory inspection to require manufacturing, mechanical, and mercantile es- 
tablishments to provide adequate facilities so arranged as to secure privacy 
for both sexes and to maintain them in good repair and sanitary condition 
properly ventilated and lighted. Enforcement is placed in the hands of the 
commissioner, and penalties are provided. (C. 266. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 
Public laundries are regarded as manufacturing establishments pada fine 
labor laws. No public laundry work shall be done in a room used for sleep- 
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ing or living purposes. No employer shall permit persons affected with 
tuberculosis, scrofulous or venereal diseases, or communicable skin affections, 
to work in his public laundry. (C. 227. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Delaware—The labor commissioner is empowered to make suitable rules 
and regulations for effective administration of the act which provides for 
sanitation in plants where women are employed. Slight changes are made 
in the requirements of this law. (C. 187. In effect, March 255 1921.) 


Illinois —Wash rooms for employees in industries such as mines, foundries, 
or machine shops, where the employees become covered with dust, grease, 
etc., must be equipped with a sufficient number of showers. (S. B. 487. In 
effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Massachusetts—The law requiring medical chests, emergency rooms, and 
facilities for warming food is extended to mechanical establishments. (C. 
53. In effect, March 30, 1921.) The law requiring hoods or hoppers over 
emery and buffing wheels no longer specifies the material of which they are 
to be made. Construction of such hoods and hoppers is to be passed upon 
by the department of labor and industries. (C. 50. In effect, March 30, 1921.) 


Minnesota—Wherever there is danger of injury to employees’ eyes from 
flying particles, splashing liquids, etc., in connection with their work, em- 
ployers are required to furnish free of cost and employees are required to 
wear goggles, helmets, or other suitable protective devices approved by the 
industrial commission. Such devices shall be furnished separately for each 
employee and no device used by one employee shall be worn by any other em- 
ployee unless it has been adequately sterilized. Minimum penalty, $25 or im- 
prisonment for fifteen days. Neglect to comply with this act does not affect 
the right of an employee to compensation for injury received as a result. 
(C. 113. In effect, March 23, 1921.) 

Montana.—Fire escapes are required on puildings three or more stories 
high which are used for factories, mercantile stores, workshops, warehouses 
or office buildings, as well as for certain other purposes. One escape must 
be provided for every 5,000 square feet of plot covered, and this require- 
ment is doubled if the building is six or more stories high. Fire escapes must 
be as far as possible from each other. Permissible types, including interior 
fireproof stairway escapes, are enumerated, and detailed requirements are to 
be determined by the fire marshal. Fire escapes and approaches must be 
unobstructed, and guide signs and exit lights must be supplied. Inspections 
and issuance of orders are left to city fire departments, or where they do not 
exist, to the mayors or justices of the peace. Each day of non-compliance 
is fned. (C. 98. In effect, February 16, 1921.) 


New Hampshire.—Factory inspection law is extended to mercantile estab- 
lishments where three or more are employed. Commissioner of labor is au- 
thorized to appoint an additional factory inspector who shall be a woman. 
(C. 130. In effect, April 14, 1921.) 


Oregon.—State fire marshal may not only “suggest,” but “require” proper 
provisions for adequate exits from factories. (C. 169. In effect, May 25, 
1921.) 
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Pennsylvania—The act requiring either automatic sprinkler systems or 
automatic fire alarms in buildings of various types, including factories, work- 
shops, or mercantile establishments where people are employed above the 
second story, is amended to make this discretionary with the commissioner 
of labor and industry. (No. 107. In effect, April 20, 1921.) 


Rhode Island—Obstructing inspection of buildings for fire hazzards is 
punishable by a fine of from $10 to $100 or imprisonment of thirty days 
for each offence. Refusal to remove accumulations of combustible material 
within forty-eight hours after receiving an order so to do from the inspector 
is punishable by a fine of from $50 to $500 or sixty days’ imprisonment for 
each offence. (C. 2036. In effect, April 18, 1921.) 


(2) MINEs 


Alaska.—Coal mines are exempt from provisions of the general mining 
laws, and a special code of regulations is enacted. It covers examinations 
and inspections, statistical records, accident reports, safety devices, fire pre- 
vention, first aid, rescue apparatus, exits, hoisting, lamps, explosives, min.ng 
system, ventilation, etc. (C. 14. In effect, July 31, 1921.) 


Arizona.—Notice must be sent to the state mine inspector within ten days 
of the commencement or suspension of any mining operations in which more 
than six persons are employed. Penalty, $50-$300. (C. 73. In effect, June 
9, 1921.) 

Arkansas.—Mining maps are required in all coal mines. Formerly they 
were required in mines employing ten or more men and only at the discretion 
of the mine inspector. Details are added as to what the map shall contain, 
where it shall be filed, etc. Severe fines are imposed. (C. 101. In effect, 
May 11, 1921.) 


California—Act providing a state hospital for miners is repealed. (C. 
617. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Colorado—Persons suffering from deafness or other physical defect which 
might interfere with competency may not be employed as hoisting engineers 
in mines, Giving unauthorized signals in mines is made a misdemeanor. 
Mine accidents, causing one, instead of two, day’s incapacity must be reported. 
The commissioner of mines is empowered to make rules and regulations to 
carry out the mining laws. He and his inspectors are given the powers of 
sheriffs and police officers for their enforcement. Travelling allowances of 
the commissioner are raised from $1,000 to $1,600 and of the inspectors from 
$1,200 to $1,800. O'ther small changes in the mining laws are made. (C. 177. 
In effect, April 11, 1921.) The coal mining laws are amended in several 


respects. Certificates of competency issued by the board of examiners must. 


be posted in the mine office. Certified mine officials from Wyoming, Utah 
and Montana are eligible in their respective classes as officials for Colorado. 


Magnet locked safety lamps must be used by the fireloss in testing for gas. 


When a fatal accident occurs in a mine in an outlying district during the 
absence of the deputy inspector the chief inspector may authorize some other 
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competent person to make the investigation and report, and shall pay him $10 
a day and expenses. (C. 66. In effect, July 6, 1921.) 


Illinois—-A mining code is created covering all mineral producing mines 
with the exception of coal mines, which are already regulated. The office of 
inspector of mines is created in the department of mines and minerals to 
administer this act. Qualifications, duties, and powers of the inspector of 
mines are set forth. The inspector is required, in addition to regular inspec- 
tions, to make special inspections after accidents, and mine owners are 
required to report all cases of accident or death. Detailed requirements for 
the operation of mines are made. The employment of boys under sixteen 
and all females is forbidden. (H. B. 738. In effect, Jan. 1, 1922.) The coal 
mining code is revised. More important changes are as follows: Salary of 
members of the state mining board is raised from $5 a day to $10 a day. 
Qualifications of state mine examiners are slightly changed. Additional 
safety measures are required for work on boilers in mines. Precautions for 
blasting in mines are added to. Mines generating gas must be examined 
within six, instead of eight, hours after beginning work. Where closed 
electric lamps are used, such examinations must be made within four hours 
after beginning work. Where electric safety lamps are used, an examination 
must be made of any working place driven within seventy-five feet of old and 
abandoned workings between the time when the cut is made and the time 
when miners are allowed to enter. The section dealing with electrical wires 
is repealed. (S. B. 486. In effect, July 1, 1921.) A mining investigation 
commission consisting of three mine owners, three miners, and three dis- 
interested parties, all to be appointed by the governor, is created for two 
years to collect data and make investigations concerning mining conditions 
with special reference to the safety of human lives and property and con- 
servation of coal deposits. The commission is to submit a report to the 
governor and next legislature, including a proposed revision of the mining 
laws. Separate report shall be submitted on all points where unanimous 
agreement has not been reached. The commission is given necessary powers 
to enable it to obtain information. For expenses of the commission $7,000 is 
appropriated. (H. B. 418. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Indiana.—Employers operating coal mines must keep on file records show- 
ings age, residence, birth place, and next of kin of each employee. Employers 
must furnish a method of registration and employees must register each day 
on entering and leaving mines. Penalty, fine, imprisonment, or both. (C. 
133. In effect, May 31, 1921.) When an operator has been notified by the 
mine inspector that explosive gas is liberated in dangerous quantities in any 
portion of his mine, he must instal safety lamps of a type specified by the 
inspector and no other light or lamp may be used. (C. 154. In effect, March 
9, 1921.) Additional mine regulations have been exacted for mines employing 
ten or more men. They require proper ventilation of mines, provide for in- 
spections for fire damp and exclusion of men from portions of mines made 
dangerous thereby, require protection of live wires and use of signal bells 
and lights on mine trolleys, regulate the storage of explosives, require showers 
in wash houses and regulate the sanitation thereof, and provide for a perman- 
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ent record of names, residences, etc., of miners, and for daily registration of 
employees entering and leaving mines. Salary of the chief mine inspector is 
raised from $1,800 to $2,500 and of assistant inspectors from $1,200 to $2,000 
each. A commission is created to recommend a revision and codification of 
mining laws, and to report on or before January 1, 1923. (C. 279. In 
effect, May 31, 1921.) 


Montana.—A mine employing over 500 men must maintain an ambulance 
for transporting sick and injured employees from the mine to hospital or home. 


Mines employing less than 500 men, if situated within a radius of six miles 
of each other, may employ an ambulance for their joint service and keep it 


at the mine or garage most centrally located. (C. 185. In effect, May 1, 


1921.) 


Ohio—Mine owners employing twenty or more men are required to install 
telephone systems connecting all main switches of mines with outside tele- 
phones. Penalty, $200-$1,000. (H. B. 38. In effect, June 20, 1921.) Penalty 
for failure to provide proper wash rooms in mines, $200-$500. (Substitute 
S. B. 18. In effect, June 14, 1921.) 


Tennessee—A very general law, requiring the owners of coal mines to 
provide places for employees to wash and change their clothing, is replaced 
by a more specific law on the same subject. This requires that any mine em- 
ploying over fifty persons must provide a suitable building in a convenient 
place and equip it with individual lockers or hangers, benches, light, heat, 
hot and cold water, and showers, and maintain it in good repair and sanitary 
condition for benefit of the employees. Specific requirements for construc- 
tion of wash rooms, lockers, etc., are set forth. Employees are to furnish 
their own soap and towels. Mine owners are not responsible for loss or 
injury of property of employees left in such buildings. Penalty for each 
day’s violation, $50-$100. Penalty for breaking or destroying any part or 
appurtenance of any such wash house, $25-$50. The act is to be enforced 
by the chief mine inspector, and he may in his discretion require separate 
wash houses for whites and blacks. (C. 24. In effect, February 11, 1921.) 


Utah.—The law regulating storage of explosives in mines is made appli- 
cable to mines employing over four men, instead of only to those employing 
over ten. Storage of powder in adits, inclines, or tunnels connected with 
mines is forbidden; formerly a specified quantity of explosives could be stored 
in these places. Permission to store more than the specified quantity of 
explosives in a mine may be obtained from the industrial commission in 
certain cases. (C. 80. In effect, May 10, 1921.) 


(3). TRANSPORTATION 


California—Steam railroad companies are required to provide every train 
with a first aid kit. Penalty, $5 to $25 for each day’s non-compliance, (C. 
396. In effect, July 28, 1921.) To insure the safety of the engineman in 
passing from cab to tender, the overhand of the engine cab roof is regulated. 
Minimum penalty, $50 each each offense. (C. 902. In effect December 1, 
1921.) Railroad companies are required either to equip engine cabs with 
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hand rails and footboards of a certain type before December 31, 1922, or, 
within 60 days after approval of this act, to enforce written orders forbidding 
employees to go from the engine cab to the front of the engine while train 
is in motion. Penalty, $100 for each offense. (C. 900. In effect, June 28, 


1921.) 


Indiana—A 1909 act regulating crews on freight and passenger trains 
and providing for experienced flagmen is repealed. (C. 81. In effect, May 
31, 1921.) The law of 1911 providing for full crews on railroad switch 
engines is repealed. (C. 82. In effect, May 31, 1921.) 


Iowa.—The law regulating construction of railway cabooses is amended 
to cover all other cars used for like purposes. (C. 195. In effect, July 4, 


1921.) 


Michigan —Railroad companies are forbidden to operate in this state, 
between December 1 and April 1, any engines not equipped with approved 
cab curtains or with vestibuled cabs. The construction of the curtains or 
vestibules is to be in accordance with standards of the public utilities com- 
mission. This law does not apply to engines passing through the state on 
the way to repair shops. Penalty, $25-$100 for each violation. (No. 139. In 
effect, December 1, 1921.) Railroad companies are required to provide and 
use signal lights of specified power and type on switches and derailing de- 
vices. Certain exceptions are made for short spurs, private lines, and side 
lines not used at night. Destroying, removing, extinguishing or tampering 
with these lights, except as is necessary to keep them in operating condition 
or to extinguish them at the proper hours, is unlawful. Penalty, fine or im- 
prisonment. (No. 189. In effect, August 17, 1921.) 


law providing shelters for employees engaged in rail- 
road construction and repair work a special exception is made for shelters 
built before January 1, 1921, allowing a distance of seven and one-half in- 
stead of ten feet between the outside rails and the walls. Sliding sashes 
may be used instead of pivoted opening devices on windows hereafter. Pro- 
visions covering side doors are made more flexible. Sawtooth rook construc- 
tion or monitors may be used instead of cupolas to provide adequate light 
and ventilation ; other details of the lighting requirements are slightly changed. 
Provisions covering toilets in the 1919 general sanitary law supercede the 
special requirements of this act. “The railroad and warehouse commission 
may, upon application and after investigation, grant deviations from this act 
where compliance is impracticable or unnecessary. If structures are built 
closer to the tracks than the law permits and employees riding on the tops 
or sides of cars are injured as a result, they shall not be deemed to have 
assumed the risk or to be guilty of contributory negligence. Deviations from 
the law granted by the commission are at the sole risk of the employer. (C. 


481. In effect, April 23, 1921.) 
Montana.—Wind shields of glass, 


are required across the front of ope 
(C. 51: In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Minnesota—In the 


iron, wood or other suitable material 
n street cars to protect the employees. 
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New York.—Operation of a 1913 law making certain requirements for 
the construction of caboose cars is deferred for another year. (C. 179. In 
effect, April 9, 1921.) Baggage or passenger trains carrying no baggage need 
not carry a baggageman. (C. 290, In effect, April 21, 1921.) 


North Dakota-—The center sill of caboose cars or cars used for simliar 


purposes shall be constructed of steel. (C. 100. In effect, January 1, 1924.) © 


Railroad locomotives must be equipped with canvas curtains of specified 
length and fastened in a specified manner to enclose the opening between the 
cab and tender and the opening at the step. The front windows of the cab 
must be equipped with frost glass in winter. Penalty, $100 for each engine 
operated contrary to this act. (C. 102. In effect July 1, 1921.) 


Ohio.—Tampering with or destroying safety or signal devices used by 
common carriers or intentionally giving wrong signals is declared unlaw- 
ful. Fines and imprisonment are imposed on persons violating this law or 
managers and owners permitting such violations. (H. B. 54. In effect, 
August 2, 1921.) 


Oregon.—The public service commission is empowered to issue orders, 
after hearings, regulating the operation, of telegraph, telephone, signal, trol- 
ley, or power lines, to safeguard the health and safety of all employees, pas- 
sengers, patrons and the public. It shall prescribe the use of safety devices, 
adopt standards of construction and equipment, and require the performance 
of any act which it may deem necessary for such protection. Penalty for 
violation of commission’s orders, $100-$10,000. (C. 217. In effect, May 25, 
1921.) 


(4) MiscELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 


California.—The act imposing a penalty on employers in building trades 
for failure to obey the safety laws dealing with scaffolding, braces, ladders, 
etc., is extended to apply to safety orders of the industrial accident com- 
mission covering the same subjects. (C. 55. In effect, July 28, 1921.) Indus- 
trial accident commission is authorized and directed to formulate and issue 
orders fixing nature and method of signal systems on hoists in construction 
work. Enforcement is transferred from the bureau of labor statistics to the 
industrial accident commission. (C. 332. In effect, July 28, 1921.) Law 
prescribing safeguards and other regulations for scaffolding is made more 
general, and the industrial accident commission is authorized to issue and 
amend orders to supplement and carry it out. Enforcement is transferred 
from the bureau of labor statistics to the commission. (C. 333. In effect, 
July 28, 1921.) Requirements for temporary flooring in buildings under con- 
struction, are made stricter and more complete, and the law is to be enforced 
by the industrial accident commission. (C. 334. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 
The 1917 law requiring periodical inspection of steam boilers and requiring 
a permit for their operation has been repealed. (C. 904. In effect, July 28 
1921.) Superintendent of public instruction is directed to organize clementann 
classes in’ rural districts for children of migratory workers. County school 
superintendents and school boards are to cooperate. For this purpose $10,000 
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is appropriated. (C. 691. In effect, July 28, 1921.) The labor camp law 
is amended in several respects. A clear space of at least twenty inches must 
be allowed between beds or bunks in bunkhouses. On request employees must 
be supplied with mattresses, for which a reasonable charge may be made. 
Dishes, cooking utensils, etc., must be kept clean and unbroken. Immigra- 
tion and housing commission may enter upon any private or public property 
to determine whether a labor camp exists thereon. Powers of inspection 
are made more specific. Inspectors are given the powers of sheriffs in en- 
forcing this act. (C. 767. In effect, July 28, 1921.) All passenger elevators 
shall be provided with a seat for the operator. Maximum penalty, $25 for 
each offense. (C. 115. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Connecticut —One boiler inspector appointed by the commissioner of labor 
is to replace the district boiler inspectors appointed by the governor. He 
must be a citizen of the state and shall have had at least five years’ practical 
experience with steam poilers. His compensation is to be that of a deputy 
factory inspector. The inspection requirements are made more specific. 
Certificates of inspection may be revoked for non-compliance with orders or 
because of dangerous condition of boilers, and the boilers may not be used 
again until the certificates are restored. Orders of the inspector may be 
appealed to the commissioner of labor. Fees for inspection are increased. 
Boiler owners are required to post certificates of inspection. Clauses pro- 
viding penalties are cancelled. (C. 347. In effect, July 15, 1921.) 


Idaho.—A sanitary code is enacted for establishments where foods or food 
products of vegetables, fruits, or meats are manufactured, evaporated, pre- 
served, or stored. Provision is made for cleanliness of the plant and uten- 
sils used, for proper plumbing and ventilation, for screening, and waste 
disposal. Where living quarters are provided for employees, they must be 
properly screened and ventilated and equipped with sanitary plumbing. Food 
products made under insanitary conditions may be condemned by the depart- 
ment of public welfare. Penalties for non-compliance, $25-$500. (C. 223. 
In effect, May 4, 1921.) 


Indiana.—Construction, ventilation, operation, etc., of dry cleaning and 
dyeing establishments is regulated in order to prevent fire. Steam fire fight- 
ing apparatus is required in each such establishment. Permits for operation 
are required and inspections are provided for. Penalty, fine, imprisonment, 
Br both, (C..172. In effect, March 10, 1921.) 


Michigan—A commission is created to pass on sprinkler heads, air valves 
and other devices, used for the prevention of fire. Any such devices sub- 
mitted shall be tested, and if approved, listed as standard in the office of the 
commissioner of insurance. A fee of $100 is charged for testing and a bond 
of $10,000 must be given when devices are approved, guaranteeing that the 
manufactured articles will correspond with the approved sample. Insurance 
companies are forbidden under penalty, to discriminate against the user of 
any approved device in favor of the user of some other device. (No. 8. First 
extra session. In effect, August 17, 1921.) 
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Missouri —Farm tractors, except those whose rear wheels are not fitted 
with cleats, lugs, etc., may not be sold or offered for sale in the state unless 
equipped with safety coverings for the rear wheels. Violation is a mis- 
demeanor. (H. B. 195. In effect, June 20, 1921.) 


North Dakota—All scaffolds, hoists, cranes, stays, ladders or other 
mechanical contrivances used in the construction, alteration, repairing, paint- 
ing, etc., of buildings, bridges, viaducts, tanks or other structures must be 
safely constructed so as to provide adequate protection to the lives of persons 
employed thereon or passing thereunder. Those more than twenty feet 
from the ground shall have safety rails of specified height, type and length. 
Scaffolding or staying shall be fastened to prevent swaying. Safe floorings 
are required in building work. Penalties for violations are provided. In 
addition to the imposition of penalties, the commissioner of labor or his 
inspector may prohibit the use of any unsafe contrivance until it is altered 
to meet the proper requirements, and notice of such prohibition shall be 
posted upon the premises until the orders of the inspector are complied with. 
(C. 42. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Ohio—Requirements as to the stamp on approved steam boilers are 
amended. (H. B. 241. In effect, August 15, 1921.) 


South Dakota—All places where foods are prepared, packed, stored, sold, 
distributed, canned, etc., must be kept clean and sanitary and adequately 
lighted, drained, plumbed and ventilated, to insure the health of the opera- 
tives and employees and the purity of the food prepared. Provisions for 
proper lavoratories are made, and sleeping in work places is forbidden. The 
enforcement of the law is placed in the hands of the food and drug com- 
mission, which is empowered to make inspections and issue orders. Every 
day of non-compliance after the expiration of the time limit set by the 
commission constitutes a separate offense. Penalty, $10-$100 for first 
offenses, and fines of from $50 to $100 or imprisonment for thirty days for 
subsequent offenses. (C. 242. In effect, June 2, 1921.) 


West Virginia.—Inspectors, on finding any building except a private dwell- 
ing which is over three stories in height and which by reason of its construc- 
tion use or situation, is liable to cause loss of life in the event of fire, may 
order the installation of fire escapes and necessary exits thereto. The owner 
or proprietor of any building may appeal to the state fire marshal if he con- 


siders himself agrieved by such an order. (Chapter 103. In effect, July 
20, 1921.) 


Wisconsin—The law regulating tenement manufacture is repealed, and 
replaced by a law requiring the manufacturer who desires to contract for 
home labor on any article to secure a permit from the industrial commission. 
These permits are to be issued on condition that the home work is carried 
on in accordance with laws governing child labor, minimum wages, and 
safety, and that the industrial commission is furnished with all required in- 
formation. The manufacturer must also secure a license from the board 
of health. Inspections shall be made at least once each year, and either 
license or permit may be revoked for non-compliance with the law. The 
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board of health and industrial commission shall have power jointly to 
adopt rules and regulations and to prohibit home work on specified articles 
when necessary. Penalty for failure to secure license, $10-$100 for each 
offense. (C. 259. In effect May 23, 1921.) No machine, mechanical device, 
or steam boiler is to be installed or used unless it conforms to the safety 
laws and the orders of the industrial commission pursuant to them. (C. 262. 


In effect, May 23, 1921.) 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 


1. INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


(1) Emptovers’ LIaBILITY 


Oregon.—Industrial accident commission is directed to pay $800.50 from 
the state accident fund to reimburse the Jacobsen Construction Company for 
expenditures necessitated in defense of personal injury litigation brought by 
an employee though the employer had accepted the workmen’s compensation 
law. (C. 398. In effect, May 25, 1921.) If an employer under the work- 
men’s compensation law is made defendant in personal injury litigation 
brought against him by an employee, also subject to the act, the attorney 
general shall defend the employer and the industrial accident commission 
is directed to pay expenses incurred in his defense. (C. 401. In effect, May 


25, 1921.) 

Texas—The plea of assumed risk is no longer a bar to recovery where 
ailroad, inter-urban railroad, or street railroad, is injured 
because of wrong or negligence of the employer. Formerly this was true 
only in specific enumerated cases. Continuance in service with knowledge of 
such risk shall be deemed contributory negligence and shall lessen, though 
not destroy, the right to recovery. (C. 100. In effect, March 29, 1921.) 


an employee of ar 


(2) WorKMEN’s COMPENSATION 


a. New Acts 


Missouri—A workmen’s compensation act was passed to replace the one 
repealed by referendum. It is suspended until November, 1922 by a new 
referendum petition. It is compulsory as to the state and its subdivisions, 
and elective as to private employments. Rejection of this act abolishes em- 
ployers’ usual common law defenses in case of suit for injury. Farm 
laborers, domestic servants, casual laborers, home workers, and employees 
in establishments having less than five workers are not subject to the act, 
but may be included by election of both employers and employees. Benefits 
for disability and death are 66% per cent. of earnings of injured employee, 
except that in cases of permanent total disability, benefits are reduced to 


50 per cent after 240 weeks. Maximum weekly payment is $20 and minimum 
$6, or full wages if less than $6. For medical expenses $250 are allowed, 
and $150 for burial. Waiting period is seven days. Insurance is compulsory 
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unless the workmen’s compensation commission gives permission for self- 
insurance. A state fund is created but insurance with it is elective. The 
commission has original and appellate jurisdiction in compensation cases, but 
appeal from its decisions may be taken to the courts, except on questions of 
fact. Provision is made for organization of the commission, administration 
of the fund, and procedure under this act. (H. B. 73. Suspended from 
operation by referendum petition. To be voted upon November 7, 1922.) 


b. Acts Supplementary to Existing Laws. 


Arizona.—A law judged unconstitutional by the state Supreme Court and 
therefore not in effect created an industrial commission with wide powers 
and completely revised the workmen’s compensation law. Some of the more 
important changes were as follows: A state fund was created, the provision 
making the law elective for employees after injury was abolished, waiting 
period was reduced from two weeks to one, scale of benefits was revised, 
the percentage of wages payable was raised to 65 per cent, and the adminis- 
tration was placed in the hands of the industrial commission. (C. 103.) 


California—The $100,000 appropriated to the compensation insurance 
fund in 1913, is transferred to the state’s general fund, the compensation 
fund having become self-supporting. (C. 155. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Colorado—Public institutions, boards, etc., are not subject to the work- 
men’s compensation act unless they employ four or more persons. The 
express inclusion of minors and aliens in the term “employee” is cancelled. 
The commission’s appointments are subject to approval by the governor. 
Penalties are revised. (C. 252. In effect, April 4, 1921.) The expenses 
of administering the state compensation insurance fund shall be paid from 
the interest on investments of the fund hereafter. (C. 251. In effect, July 
6, 1921.) 


Connecticut.—The workmen’s compensation law is extended to cover all 
salaried officers or paid members of municipal police and fire departments. 
Maximum weekly payment in cases of total disability is raised from $14 
to $18. In cases of partial disability, where a member of the body is injured 
but not made totally useless, the commissioner may award compensation for 
the proportionate loss or loss of use. The section which provided that only 
half the normal death benefit should be paid to non-resident alien dependents 
and the other half to dependents who would be entitled to compensation where 
there is no such non-resident alien dependents is cancelled. It is replaced 
by a provision that when the sole dependents, as defined in this act, are non- 
resident aliens and the deceased shall have other resident persons dependent 
on him in fact, the apportionment of compensation among the dependents 
shall be left to the discretion of the commissioner. The employed is made 
liable for the “actual cost” of hospital care of the injured employee, as 
determined by the commission, though his liability for surgical and medical 
aid is still limited by the amount usually expended in the community by 
persons of similar standards of living for similar care. The provision that 
sickness arising from injury shall be deemed a natural consequence of such 
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injury is cancelled. Surgical, medical and hospital care and burial fees are 
included in the term “compensation” in suits to recover damages from 
a third party. The time limit of one year for making compensation claims 
may be extended to two years by the commissioner. The commissioner may 
give less than ten days’ notice of hearings on compensation cases when in 
his opinion an emergency exists. The period within which notice of election 
to sue for damages must be given is changed from thirty days to six months. 
(C. 306. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Delaware-—The schedule of specific injuries is extended. When only 
partial loss of use results from the injury, a proportionate amount of the 
benefit schedule for complete loss of use of a member may be paid. Surgical, 
medical, and hospital care is to be furnished for one month instead of two 
weeks. The limit of cost for such care is raised from $75 to $100. Period 
and allowance for care may be increased by the industrial accident board 
when necessary. In case of dispute as to value of the treatment and sup- 
plies furnished decision shall be made by the board after hearing. Com- 
pensation awarded to an employee and not paid at the time of his death shall 
be paid to his nearest dependent. (C. 186. In effect, April 1, 1921.) 


Idaho.—Caretaking and handling of livestock on enclosed lands and public 
ranges are included under “agricultural pursuits ” and employees so engaged 
are consequently not covered by the workmen’s compensation act. (C. 220. 
In effect, May 4, 1921.) Maximum allowance for burial is increased from 
$100 to $200. Payment of full wages instead of the $6 minimum benefit for 
total temporary disability where the employees’ wages were less than $6 
per week is discontinued. Total disability benefits, which were in all cases 
55 per cent of wages with a maximum of $12 and a minimum of $6 a week, 
are now 60 per cent of wages with a maximum of $13.50 and a minimum 
of $6.55 for an employee having a wife and no dependent minor child; 
5 per cent. of wages is added for each child in the case of an employee with 
dependent minor children, but the total weekly compensation may not ex- 
ceed $16. For disability lasting over seven weeks, the one week waiting period 
is abolished. For disabilities lasting six, five and four weeks, the waiting 
period is shortened six, five and four days respectively. For partial disability, 
the waiting period is stricken out. The maximum possible payment for wage 
loss due to partial disability is the sum payable for total disability. For- 
merly it was the difference between this sum and the present earning power. 
Payments for specific injuries are made additional to other compensation 
payments. Deafness is added to the schedule. The industrial accident board 
may require a bond of $5,000 from any individual, firm, or corporation, con- 
tracting to furnish medical, hospital, or surgical services to employees of 
any employer. In case of failure of employer and employee to agree on 
compensation, proceedings may be started on motion of the board. When the 
employer has appealed a case he must pay 7 per cent interest on the award 
of the court if it is equal to or greater than the award of the industrial board. 
If the appeal was taken by the employee, the employer must pay such interest 
only in case the court increases the award of the Board. Penalties for 
failure to insure are made more severe. Employers are primarily liable for 
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compensation due employees of contractors or sub-contractors under them 


in all cases where they would be liable were the employees working directly © 


for them. The definition of “workman or employee” no longer excludes 
persons earning $2,400 a year. (C. 218. In effect, May 4, 1921.) Provisions 
for paying administrative expenses of the state fund are repealed. (C. 240. 
In effect, May 4, 1921.) 

Illinois—The workmen’s compensation law is revised. Maximum death 
benefit as paid in most cases is increased from $3,500 to $3,750. Maximum 
death benefit for a widow with one child under sixteen is increased from 
$3,750 to $4,000, and for a widow with more than one child under sixteen from 
$4,000 to $4,250. Maximum weekly payment for total disability is raised from 
$12 to $14 and the minimum from $7 to $7.50. Awards for total permanent 
disability are to be modified if the employee regains all or part of his earning 
power. The special maximums applicable to injured men with dependent 
children under sixteen are increased by one dollar in each case, the largest 
for cases where there are three or more such children being $17 weekly. The 
corresponding minimums are increased by 50 cents each. Examination of an 
employee by request of his employer shall not take place on the day of the 
hearing. The findings of the fact of the commission, except those made by 
an arbitrator appointed by it, are conclusive in case of court review unless 
contrary to the manifest weight of evidence. New evidence is not admitted 
in court review. The salary of the commissioners is raised from $5,000 to 
$6,000 and the salary of the chairman is to be $7,500. Salaries of the arbi- 
trators are raised from $3,000 to $4,000. (S. B. 525. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 
Employees engaged in work in which sugar of lead, white lead, lead chromate, 
letharge, red lead, arsenate of lead, or paris green is used or made, or in the 
manufacture of brass or the smelting of lead or zinc, who are disabled by 
occupational disease resulting from such work, are brought within the provi- 
sions of the workmen’s compensation act, such disablement being treated as 
accidental injury. Disablement is defined as the state of being disabled from 
earning full wages at the work at which the employee was last employed by 
the employer from whom he claims compensation. (H. B. 786. In effect, 
July 1, 1921.) 

Maine—Waiting period is reduced from ten to seven days. Scale of com- 
pensation is raised from 60 per cent to 66%4 per cent and maximum weekly 
payment is increased from $15 to $16. Increases are made which raise the 
total amount payable for total disability from $4,200 to $6,000 and the amount 
payable for death from $3,500 to $4,000. If hearings are held elsewhere than 
where accident occurred, the commission may reimburse claimant for travelling 
expenses. (C. 222. In effect, May 9, 1921.) 

Massachusetts—Examinations to which employees are required to submit 
must be by registered physicians. If the employees’ physician is not present 
the insurer must file a copy of its physician’s report with the department of 
labor and industries if it is to be used as the basis of an award. (C. 310. In 
effect, May 26, 1921.) Industrial accident board is directed to consider the 
claim of one Francis Goodwin, who was injured in November, 1918, but the 
results of whose injury did not become fully apparent until May, 1920. (R. 1. 
In effect, February 18, 1921.) 
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Michigan—Municipal employees entitled to accident benefits under special 
funds as well as under the workmen’s compensation act may choose under 
which law they will receive benefits but may not benefit under both. Employees 
of contractors not subject to this act may recover from a principal subject to 
the act, who may in turn recover from the contractor. Burial expenses are to 
be paid in addition to death benefits in all cases. The maximum in total dis- 
ability cases is raised from $6,000 to $7,000. Resident employees injured out- 
side the state may benefit under this act if their contracts of hire were made 
in the state. (No. 173. In effect, August 17, 1921.) Hearings in cases of 
dispute are to be before one commissioner or deputy instead of before an arbi- 


_ tration committee. The number of deputies is no longer limited to three, but 


the commission may appoint as many as are needed. Certain other details 
pertaining to procedure are altered. (No. 60. In effect, August 17, 1921.) 
Duties and powers of the commissioner of insurance relative to administration 
of the accident fund are transferred to the state administrative board and are 
to be exercised by a manager. (No. 180. In effect, May 17, 1921.) 


Minnesota—Employers of farm labor may elect to come under the work- 
men’s compensation act, but employees may elect not to accept its provisions. 
These employers are excepted from the provision destroying the customary 
common law defenses for those electing not to come under this act. The 
state is included as an employer, but regular state officials are, with a few 
exceptions, not considered employees. Twenty-three occupational diseases 
have been included under the compensation act. Compensation for disability 
or death may be claimed if disease was contracted not more than one year 
before date of disablement. It is payable by the last employer for whom the 
worker did work to whose nature the disease is due. If the disease was con- 
tracted by the employee while working for a prior employer, the last employer 
may apply to the commission for apportionment of the liability among the 
various employers by whom the worker was employed on such work since 
contracting the disease. Hearings are given all the employers concerned, 
Employment in certain scheduled occupations prior to the contraction of the 
occupational diseases common thereto, is presumptively deemed the cause of 
disease. The maximum for total disability or death is increased from $15 to 
$18 and the minimum from $6.50 to $8 weekly. In cases of permanent partial 
disability, in addition to former benefits, 6624 per cent of the loss of earning 
power will be paid during a healing period not to exceed fifteen weeks, with 
possible extension of not more than ten additional ‘weeks by the commission. 
Slight changes are made in payments for specific injuries, including increased 
compensation for loss of a member when no effective artificial member can be 
used, and also when the movement of some joint is impaired. Compensation 
for serious disfigurement is provided. In serious injuries compensation of 
6674 per cent of the daily wage is allowed in addition to that already provided 
during rehabilitation for a period not exceeding twenty-five weeks. The 
maximum payable in total disability cases has been raised from $5,000 to 
$10,000. Compensation is no longer limited to 550 weeks, and after 400 weeks. 
The list of injuries constituting total disability is extended. Grandchildren 
wholly supported by the deceased are included as actual dependents. The 
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burial allowance is increased from $100 to $150. The limit of 300 weeks is 
replaced by a limit of $7,500 for the total death benefits payable to wife, child, 
children or orphan who are partially dependent. Death benefits for actual 
dependents may total 6624 per cent of the deceased’s wages instead of 55 per 
cent. In case of temporary disability lasting over four weeks the waiting 
period is abolished. On petition of the employee showing proper cause, the 
commission may order a change of physicians and designate a physician sug- 
gested by the injured employee. Powers of administration vested in courts 
and the department of labor under this law are transferred to the new indus- 
trial commission. (C. 82. In effect, June 1, 1921.) Hearings are held by the 
industrial commission or its referee instead of by a court. Provision is made 
for review on certain specified grounds first before the commission itself and 
then before the supreme court. (C. 82, amended by C. 403. In effect, April 21, 
1921.) On request the commission shall furnish one of its employees as 
advisor to either employer or employee. Claims for legal services pertaining 
to proceedings brought under the workmen’s compensation act are not valid 
or binding unless approved by the industrial commission. The section em- 
powering interested parties to settle matters of compensation between them- 
selves is omitted. No agreement by an employee or his dependents to take 
less than the prescribed compensation is valid. Employers who are subject to 
the workmen’s compensation act must begin paying compensation at the proper 
time without awaiting an order from the commission. Reports of accidents 
must be made by employers within seven instead of fourteen days. Receipts 
for compensation payments shall be filed with the commission and checked to 
insure prompt and full payment. Insurance of compensation risks by em- 
ployers is made obligatory instead of optional but employers showing financial 
ability to carry the risk may be exempted. Security may be required in these 
cases. In case of unreasonable delay in payment, intentional under-payment, 
etc., by employer or insurer, the commission may add a sum not exceeding 
35 per cent of such compensation to the award. (C. 82. In effect, June 1, 
1921.) A compensation insurance board is created, consisting of the commis- 
sioner of insurance, one industrial commissioner, and a third member appointed 
by the governor. This board has power to make investigations, etc., and 
approve rating schedules before they can be effective. Rating schedules are 
to be made by a bureau of rates, whose members shall be representatives from 
all the insurance companies authorized to write workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance policies. Provision is made for review of the acts of insurers by the 
insurance board and punishment of violations of this act. (C. 85. In effect, 
June 1, 1921.) Workmen’s compensation awards against cities, counties, towns, 
villages and school districts are made preferred claims. (C. 36. In effect 
February 11, 1921.) j 


Montana—The waiting period is still two weeks, but is abolished if 
disability continues for six weeks. The allowance for medical and hospital 
services and medicines is raised from $50 to $100, and for burial expenses 
from $75 to $125. Compensation of 120 weeks is to be paid for total loss of 
hearing of both ears. If a public service corporation fails to file its monthly 
payroll report as a basis for insurance assessments, the commission is author- 
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ized to levy a monthly assessment of $25 a month. No assessment levied 
for the industrial accident fund shall be less than C2 50a (C1964. it effect, 
July 1, 1921.) 


Nebraska-—Employees working in employments not conducted for gain or 
profit are no longer excluded from the workmen’s compensation act. Medical 
and hospital benefits are no longer limited to $200 plus operating expenses. 
Needed care is to be furnished subject to approval of the compensation com- 
missioner. Maximum weekly disability benefit is raised from $12 to $15. 
Compensation payable for specific injuries of permanent character is to be 
given in addition to temporary disability payments instead of in lieu of other 
benefits. The specific injury schedule is revised. Children, brothers and 
sisters are considered dependents up to eighteen instead of sixteen years. 
Hearings on compensation cases may be held by assistants of the compensa- 
tion commissioner as well as by him. Governmental bodies need not insure 
their risks. (C.122. In effect, July 28, 1921.) Insurance companies inspect- 
ing plants of employers whose workmen’s compensation insurance policies 
they carry must report to the department of labor all defects noted and 
recommendations made. (C. 306. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Nevada.—A person permanently and totally disabled so as to require a 
constant attendant may be given an additional allowance of $30 a month so 
long as the attendant is required. In computing compensation for permanent 
partial disability, 50 per cent of wages for one month is to be the limit for 
each 1 per cent of disability. (C. 161. In effect, March 22, 1921.) Volunteer 
firemen belonging to a recognized fire department are to be considered em- 
ployees and entitled to compensation on the basis of a $150 monthly wage. 
(C. 218. In effect, March 22, 1921.) 


New Hampshire —Workmen’s compensation insurance rates, and systems 
of schedule or merit rating, are subject to supervision by the commissioner of 
insurance. Penalty for using unapproved rates; first offense, $500, second 
offense, $500 and suspension or revocation of license. (C. 44. In effect, May 
15, 1921.) 


New Jersey—Non-resident alien dependents are no longer deprived of 
death benefits under the workmen’s compensation act. (C. 85. In effect, 
July 1, 1921.) Employers may file receipts of compensation payments monthly. 
The procedure for review of awards is modified. The commissioner of labor 
and the deputy commissioners of compensation now holding office and to be 
appointed shall constitute a workmen’s compensation board. (C. 229. In 
effect, July 4, 1921.) Two sections of the law seemingly in conflict with the 
1918 provision for settlement of compensation claims are amended to 
harmonize with it. The right of commissioners to set aside agreements 
between the parties now applies to sums greater as well as less than the legal 
compensation. Method of determining the number of days of temporary disa- 
bility is carefully defined. (C. 230. In effect, July 4, 1921.) Penalty for 
failure to insure compensation tisks is increased from a variable fine whose 
maximum was $100 to a flat fine of $200 and costs of suit, enforceable by 
imprisonment. (C. 272. In effect, April 9, 1921.) 
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New Mexico—Waiting period is reduced from fourteen to ten days. 
Compensation for loss of toes and fingers is increased. Medical benefits are 
raised from $50 to $150. (C. 184. In effect, June 10, 1921.) 

New York.—All powers and duties under the workmen’s compensation law, 
except certain purely administrative duties vested in the industrial commis- 
sioner, are conferred upon the industrial board. (C. 60. In effect, March 9, 
1921.) Advance periodic payments are required in compensation cases, be- 
ginning on the fifteenth day after notification of the accident. If the 
employer controverts the right of the employee to compensation and files 
notice to this effect, he need not make advance payment. Otherwise failure 
to pay an installment within twenty-five days after it is due will increase it 
10 per cent. (C. 540. In effect, July 1, 1921.) An uninsured employer must 
pay an award within ten days after it is due, or in case of appeal, file with 
the commission a sum covering award. (C. 539. In effect, May 3, 1921.) 
Other minor changes are made. (C. 552. In effect, May 4, 1921.) For 
further revision of compensation law by recodification committee, see 
“Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 321. 

North Dakota—Burial benefits under the workmen’s compensation act are 
raised from $100 to $150. (C. 141. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Executive offi- 
cers of businesses who receive salaries of more than $2,400 a year are not to 
be considered employees. (C. 142. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Small changes 
are made in the section requiring employers to file certain information with 
the workmen’s compensation bureau. (C. 143. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 
Employers who fail to make payments required of them for the compensation 
fund shall be presumed to elect to pay the full premium. The amount of 
this for the next twelve months shall be computed by the workmen’s com- 
pensation bureau, and $100 of it must be paid within ten days, the rest within 
six months after notice is given by the bureau. Actions for collection of 
premiums are provided for, and cases of this type are given precedence over 
other civil actions. (C. 144. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Annual expenditures, 
including salaries, to be paid from the workmen’s compensation fund may 
total $55,000 instead of $50,000. (C. 145. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 

Ohio.—The workmen’s compensation law is extended to cover fifteen 
occupational diseases. Benefits are not payable if employee has wilfully mis- 
represented the fact that he suffered from such disease before entering the 
employment. A state occupational disease fund is created to be administered 
like the accident fund. Benefits and procedure are similar to thosé for acci- 
dents, with certain exceptions made necessary by the difference in condi- 
tions. (H. B. 47. In effect, August 4, 1921.) Maximum weekly benefit for 
disability is raised from $17 to $15 and partial disability benefits are now pay- 
able in addition to temporary total disability benefits. Payments for partial 
loss of sight and for disfigurement are now specified in the table of specific 
injuries. Death benefits are to continue for eight instead of six years. 
Minimum death benefit to total dependents is raised from $1,500 to $2,000 
and the maximum for all death benefits from $3,750 to $5,000. A $15 weekly 
maximum i>.applied to death benefits. When disability benefits have been 
paid prior to acath, the disability benefits are to be subtracted from the death 
benefits. Proceavrs is slightly amended. In cases of second serious injury, 
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employers are liable only for the second injury and additional compensation 
is to be paid out of the state fund. (H. B. 378. In effect, August 15, 1921.) 
State auditor is directed to audit the state insurance fund and to prescribe 
methods of accounting and records to be used by the industrial commission in 
that connection. (S. B. 215. In effect, September 6, 1921.) To carry out the 
occupational disease amendment of the workmen’s compensation law $40,000 
was appropriated for two years. (H. B. 266. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 

Oregon.—Railroad companies may elect to be subject to workmen’s com- 
pensation for all hazardous work they carry on except actual operation of 
railroads, and not to be subject to it as to that. The $50 limit for monthly 
benefits in cases of death and permanent total disability is stricken out. The 
benefit scale for temporary total disability is revised. Benefits range from 
40 per cent of salary, not exceeding $55 monthly, to 66 2-3 per cent of salary, 
not exceeding $97 monthly, according to number of dependents. Minors em- 
ployed at an unlawful age are subject to this act. If an employer knowingly 
employs a minor of illegal age, he must pay to industrial accident fund an 
additional sum equal to 25 per cent of benefits paid to the minor, but not 
more than. $500. The time for appealing from commission to court is extended 
from thirty to sixty days. Employers in default in payments to the fund must 
post default notices in places accessible to their employees. One-half. the 
administrative expenses of the commission for 1921, exclusive of rehabilitation 
and physiotherapy expenses, are appropriated from the general state fund. 
(C. 311. In effect as to benefits, July 1, 1921, as to remainder, May 25, 1921.) 

Pennsylvania.—Instead of penalizing employers who fail to insure by giving 
them the option after injury of accepting compensation or of suing for dam- 
ages, such employers are to be fined $1 per day per employee during failure 
to insure. (C. 67. In effect, April 7, 1921.) A law revising and consolidat- 
ing the insurance laws makes certain changes relative to employers mutual 
liability insurance associations and workmen’s compensation insurance. (C. 
284. In effect, May 17, 1921.) The sum of $500,000 is returned from the 
workmen’s compensation insurance fund to the general fund of the state. 
(C. 296. In effect May 17, 1921.) 

Porto Rico—The workmen’s compensation act is extended to cover 
municipal firemen and the exemption for employers of less than three laborers 
is cancelled. Occupational disease is included under the act. Maximum week- 
ly payment for temporary injury is raised from $7 to $12. Permanent partial 
disability payments are made additional to other compensation. Maximum 
death benefits are placed at a figure between $2,000 and $4,000 instead of 
between $3,000 and $4,000. Persons “reasonably” dependent are eligible for 
death benefits as well as persons “completely dependent.” The minimum com- 
pensation for total disability resulting from sickness is $1,000 and the max- 
imum $3,000, though for total disability resulting from injury the minimum is 
$2,000, and the maximum $4,000. In other respects injury and sickness are 
compensated alike. The workmen’s relief commission is empowered to estab- 
lish a medical and hospital service, including an adequate building, to provide 
care for the injured persons protected by the workmen’s compensation act. 
Hearings are to be held before the commission before claims are settled. No 
costs are to be awarded against laborers appealing to the court from decisions 
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of the commission. Conditions on which appeals may be taken are somewhat 
changed. Premiums payable to the compensation insurance fund have prefer- 
ence over other obligations of the employer and shall constitute a lien on his 
property. The commission is to revise insurance rates under this act but may 
increase the rates for each group not more than one-half per cent. (No. 61. 
In effect as to Section 4, July 14, 1921, as to remainder of act, October 12.) 


Rhode Island.—Notice to the commissioner of labor of acceptance of the 
workmen’s compensation act now constitutes election to come under this law, 
and notice to employees is no longer one of the requirements for such 
election. Waiting period is reduced from two weeks to one. In compensation 
for total disability, maximum weekly payment is increased from $14 to $16. 
The employer’s liability for hospital and medical services is limited to $200. 
The employer is no longer exempt from liability. All injuries lasting more 
than one week (formerly two weeks) must be reported. The state, towns 
and cities are no longer exempted from reporting injuries of their employees. 
Agreements in regard to compensation reached by employer and employee and 
their subsequent modification must be approved by the commissioner of labor 
instead of by a justice of the superior court. If the court modifies such an 
agreement in case of appeal, it shall so notify the labor commissioner. In- 
surance policies against loss from boiler explosions or other similar single 
catastrophe hazards are excepted from the provisions regulating policies in- 
suring against liability for injury to employees not covered by the workmen’s 
compensation act. Insurance companies must notify the labor commissioner 
of issuance and cancellation of policies insuring against liability for personal 
injuries to employees, and give him all desired information concerning such 
policies. Penalty, $50. (C. 2,095. In effect, April 27, 1921.) 


South Dakota—Death benefits under the workmen’s compensation act are 
not payable to dependents who were non-resident aliens at the time of the 
death of the deceased. (C. 418. In effect, June 2, 1921.) If an employer 
recovers from a third party damages for injury to an employee in excess of 
the compensation payable plus costs, the excess shall be held for the benefit 
of the injured employee. (C. 416. In effect, June 2, 1921.) Maximum 
weekly benefit is raised from $12 to $15 and the minimum from $6.50 to $7.50. 
(C. 419. In effect, June 2, 1921.) On approval of the commission sums pay- 
able as death benefits to minor children of the deceased may be paid to the 
widow, unless revoked for cause. (C. 420. In effect, June 2, 1921.) The 
place of hearings before the board of arbitration may be changed under 
certain circumstances and a record of proceedings at such hearings is to be 
kept. (C. 417. In effect, June 2, 1921.) Salary of the deputy industrial 
commissioner is raised from $1,800 to $2,400. (C. 422. In effect, June 2, 
1921.) The right to operate under some substitute insurance plan is extended 
to cover operators of threshing machines. (C. 423. In effect, June 2, 1921.) 
An annual appropriation of $5,000 is made for the next two years for use 
of the industrial commission in paying claims against the state. Claims for 
injuries to state employees engaged in industrial enterprises or works of 
internal improvement are not to be paid by the industrial commission but 
by the departments carrying on the work. The departments employing such 
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laborers may in their discretion take out workmen’s compensation insurance. 
(C. 117. In effect, March 1, 1921.) 


Texas-—Workmen’s compensation act 1s amended to exclude specifically 
ranch laborers, who were included by court decision. (C. 115. In effect, 
March 12, 1921.) 


Utah—lf an employee is injured or killed in the course of his work by an- 
other person not in the same employ, he or his dependents must take compen- 
sation instead of proceeding at law. If an accident is due to wilful failure of 
the employer to comply with safety laws and orders, 15 per cent is added 
to the usual compensation except in case of death benefits. Similarly, ex- 
cept in case of death benefits, compensation is reduced 15 per cent if the 
accident was due to failure of employee to use safety devices provided or 
to obey safety rules and orders, or to his intoxication. If the employee’s 
total salary is less than the specified minimum benefit in temporary disability 
cases, the benefit shall be full salary. In case a deceased employee leaves no 
dependents, employers aré to pay a special fund 20 per cent of usual death 
benefits instead of the $750 formerly required. If no claim for compensa- 
tion is made within one year, the right lapses and payment shall be made to 
the special fund as above. Half brothers and sisters are considered brothers 
and sisters as regards dependency. The commission may extend the period 
of compensation for total dependents who are still in need of care when the 
normal period ends. The expense of such extensions shall be paid from the 
special fund mentioned above. Only half benefits shall be paid to non- 
resident alien dependents. In case of remarriage, a widow who is a sole 
dependent of the deceased shall receive one-third of her unpaid benefits 
in a lump sum. Method of determining average weekly wage as a basis 
for benefits is specified in detail. The amount necessary for medical care, 
etc., within the $500 limit is to be determined by the commission instead 
of being left to the discretion of employer or insurer. Additional medical 
aid may be allowed by the commission in particular cases. The state insur- 
ance fund may appeal from the decision of the commission. The commis- 
sion may fix the fees of attorney employed in cases coming before it. Failure 
to report injury within forty-eight hours reduces compensation by 15 per 
cent unless the employer or his agent had actual knowledge of the injury. 
Self-insurers must submit evidence of their ability to carry their risks an- 
nually. Other minor changes are made. (C. 67. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Vermont—The weekly maximum is raised from $12.50 to $15, and the 
ninimum from $3 to $6. (No. 167 and 168. In effect, July 1, 1921.) The 
director of the state laboratory of hygiene is to advise commissioner of in- 
dustries on medical matters connected with his work, and commissioner may 
designate him as the physician to make examinations in workmen’s compensa- 
tion cases. (No. 169. In effect, March 25, 1921.) After September 1, 1921, 
all premium rates for workmen’s compensation insurance and systems of 
schedule or merit rating are made subject to approval by the commissioner 
of insurance. Penalty, first offense, $500; second offense, $500 and revoca- 
tion of license. (No. 164. In effect, April 1, 1921.) 
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Washington.—General warehouse and storage, transfer, drayage, hauling, 
fruit warehouse, and packing house work are included’ under the workmen’s 
compensation act. Only one-half death benefits are payable to non-resident 
alien dependents, and if the compensation law of the native country of such 
dependents discriminates to a greater extent against citizens of the United 


States then no compensation is payable. The classification of industries for — 


medical aid insurance is amended and the method of computing payments 
to the medical aid fund is revised. Contracts made by employers for medical 
aid to be furnished their employees are more carefully regulated and safe- 
guarded. Penalty for employer’s refusal to comply with safety standards 
applicable to their establishments, 10 per cent of their contributions to the 
industrial accident fund for each three months of non-compliance. Technical 
changes are made throughout the act. (C. 182. In effect June 8, 1921.) 


Wisconsin—Employers may elect to include under the workmen’s com+ 
pensation act domestic and other employees not covered. (C. 451. In effect, 
July 2, 1921.) Compensation for partial disability is changed from 65 per 
cent of the weekly loss in wages to the same proportion of the weekly rate 
for total disability as the actual wage loss is of the average weekly earnings 
of the injured employee. Maximum payment for disfigurement is changed 
from $750 to the average annual earnings of the disfigured person. Payments 
for permanent injury are reduced 20 per cent for employees over seventy 
years old and 25 per cent for employees over seventy-five. In computing 
benefits on the basis of average annual earnings the maximum salary to be 
considered is made equal for all classes of employees and raised to $1350. 
(C. 462. In effect, July 7, 1921.) In determining death benefits the com- 
mission may refuse to receive testimony concerning an autopsy of which no 
notice was given to it or the party of adverse interest, and may require the 
autopsy to be held in accordance with its directions. (C. 451. In effect, July 
2, 1921.) Employees may choose physicians from a panel named by the 
employer. Failure to maintain a reasonably large panel shall constitute ne- 
glect and refusal 1 the part of the employer. (C. 414. In effect, June 28, 
1921.) Failure to give notice of injury in the proper manner shall not 
bar recovery provided it is found that actual notice was given within the 
thirty day period. The name of the employee or other representative to 
whom injuries are to be reported must be conspicuously posted by the em- 
ployer. Whenever the commission has reason to believe that a compensation 
payment is withheld, it may give notice, hold hearings to determine the facts, 
and make its award. Liability for increased compensation because of viola- 
tion of a child labor law or because of inexcusable delay in paying compensa- 
tion which was due to the fault of the employer rather than the insurer, is 
made primary for the employer and secondary for the insurer. Insurance 
provisions are made more stringent and injunctions may be issued to restrain 
uninsured employers from employing persons in their business. (Ce 4518 
In effect, July 2, 1921.) In workmen’s compensation claims against the state, 
the attorney general may appear on behalf of the state. In actions brought 
by the state, the governor shall appoint some competent attorney to appear 
for the state. (C. 551. In effect, July 18, 1921.) The law allowing unpaid 
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compensation claims the same preference as is given to claims for labor is 
amended to include claims for unpaid compensation insurance premiums, and 
to provide for the determination of such preference in accordance with the 
federal bankruptcy act, as well as by state law. (C. 148. In effect, April 
23, 1921.) 


W yoming—The workmen’s compensation law is extended to city and town 
firemen and policemen. It is no longer inoperative until an employee has 
worked one month for a given employer. The specific list of dependents is 
stricken out, and all actual dependents are now eligible for benefits. The 
waiting period is reduced from ten to seven days. Benefits are retroactive 
as to waiting period after twenty-one days of incapacity instead of after 
thirty days. The loss of one leg and one arm no longer constitutes per- 
manent total disability. The lump sum payment for permanent total disa- 
bility is increased from $2,500 to $4,000 for a childless person, and payment 
for each child under sixteen is increased from $100 to $120 a year. Amounts 
paid for children may not exceed $4,000 while formerly they might total 
$5,500. In cases of temporary total disability the monthly benefit is raised 
for an unmarried man from $35 to $50 and for a married man from $40 to 
$60. Additional benefit for each child under sixteen is raised from $6 to 
$7.50, and maximum monthly payment from $60 to $90. Burial expenses are 
increased from $50 to $100 and medical benefits from $100 to $200. Yearly 
death benefits for each child under sixteen are raised from $100 to $120, and 
maximum total death benefit for children from $3,000 to $3,600. Benefits 
paid during temporary total disability are deducted from death benefits only 
in so far as they exceeded $2,400. County attorneys are directed to give 
necessary legal advice to injured workmen or their dependents who seek aid 
in making compensation claims. The state treasurer is directed to print 
instructions to assist workmen in making claims. (C. 138. In effect, April 1, 
1921.) Annual appropriations to the industrial accident fund are discontinued 
and the state treasurer is directed to transfer to the general fund all but $100,- 
000 of the former state payments to the industrial accident fund. (C. 65. In 
effect, February 17, 1921.) Any balance standing to the credit of an em- 
ployer in the industrial accident fund for three years after he has ceased 
to engage in the occupation insured, is to become a permanent part of the 
fund. (C. 68. In effect, February 17, 1921.) An employer who sells or 
conveys his business may sell or convey the rights and privileges standing to 
his credit with the industrial accident fund. (C. 76. In effect, February 18. 


1921.) 


United States.—Additional hospital and dispensary facilities for treat- 
ment of war cases under the bureau of war risk insurance or the division of 
rehabilitation of the federal board of vocational education were authorized. 
Such facilities may be provided by lease of available plants, construction of 
new plants, or remodelling of plants already owned. Technical and clerical 
assistants may be employed for this work without regard to the civil service 
law. The construction work is placed in the hands of the secretary of the 
treasury. Certain forts are to be taken over. For this purpose $18,600,000 
was appropriated. (Public No. 384. 66th Congress, 3rd session. In effect, 
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March 4, 1921.) The original act stipulated that not more than $6,100,000 
could be spent to remodel existing plants. This provision was cancelled in 
the deficiency appropriation act passed at the beginning of the following 
session. (Public 18. 67th Congress, 1st session. In effect, June 16, 1921.) 
For a reasonable time, not extending beyond June 30, 1922, credit is to be 
allowed by accounting offices of the treasury to the disbursing clerk of the 
bureau of war risk insurance for payments of insurance installments in ad- 
vance of the verification of the deduction on the pay rolls or of the payment 
otherwise of all premiums. (Public Res. 11. 67th Congress, 1st session. In 
effect, July 26, 1921.) 


c. Vocational Rehabilitation 


Arizona.—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted. State board 
of vocational education is directed to cooperate with the federal board. It 
is empowered to appoint necessary assistants and fix their compensation and 
to direct the disbursement of funds provided by the federal and state gov- 
ernments for this purpose. It may also receive and spend private or public 
donations. An appropriation of $5,000 is made for the year. (C. 78. In 
effect June 9, 1921.) 


California—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted. State board 
of education, acting through the commissioner of vocational education, is 
directed to cooperate with the federal board. It is empowered to appoint 
necessary assistants and fix their salaries. The professional assistants and 
teachers are not subject to the civil service law. It is also empowered to 
receive money from private or public sources and to disburse the vocational 
rehabilitation fund. The board is required to submit to the governor an 
annual financial report and a plan of action under this law to become 
operative on his approval. (C. 758. In effect, July 28, 1921.) 


Idaho.—Federal rehabilitation act is accepted. State board for vocational 
education is directed to cooperate with the federal board. It is to provide 
courses in vocational rehabilitation and to appoint the necessary assistants. 
In cooperation with the industrial accident board, it is to draw up a plan 
of work which will become effective on the governor’s approval. The board 
is authorized to receive gifts and to create from them a special fund for 
rehabilitation in special cases. An annual report is required and $10,000 is 
appropriated for the work. (C. 44. In effect, March 1, 1921.) Boards of 
trustees of independent, joint independent and independent or joint inde- 
pendent Class A, school districts, are authorized to spend not over 2 per cent 
of the income of the district for vocational rehabilitation classes and classes 
for adults who cannot read, write, or speak English. (C. 207. In effect, 
May 4, 1921.) 


Illinois —Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted. State board 
of vocational education is directed to cooperate with the federal board. It 


is directed to cooperate with the state industrial commission to formulate © 


a plan of action, which plan shall be adopted, when approved by the gov- 
ernor. It is empowered to receive gifts and donations to carry on this work, 
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and to expend the vocational rehabilitation fund. An annual report is to 
be made to the governor. For this purpose $125,000 is appropriated for 
1921-23. (S. B. 91. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Indiana.—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law similar 
to that of Illinois. For this purpose $11,052.11 was appropriated for the 
year ending September 30, 1921. (C. 204. In effect, March 10, 1921.) 


Towa-—The federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois. The sum of $800 is appropriated for initial office 
equipment and $22,836.45 annually for carrying out the act in 1921227 eG: 
14. In effect, March 12, 1921.) 


Maine—Federal industrial vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a 
law similar to that of Illinois. The annual appropriation of $20,000 for 
vocational education is made applicable to this act also. (C. 97. In effect, 


July 9, 1921.) 


Massachusetts—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois. For this purpose $10,000 is appropriated for the 
year. (C. 462. In effect, June 26, 1921.) 


Michigan —Federal vocational rehabilitation act 1s accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois. (No. 211. In effect, August 17, 1921.) 


Minnesota.—Employees engaged in industrial rehabilitation work are to 
receive from the railroad and warehouse commission the names and addresses 
of injured persons. Information obtained from the reports of the com- 
mission may not be disclosed to the public. Disclosures are punishable as 
misdemeanors. (C. 436. In effect, April 23, 1921.) For vocational rehabili- 
tation $25,000 is appropriated. (C. 473. In effect, April 23, 1921.) 


Missouri.—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois. (H. B. 494, In effect, April 7, 1921.) 


Montana.—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois. For 1922 and 1923 $20,000 is appropriated. (C. 149. 
In effect, March 5, 1921.) 

Nebraska.—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law similar 
to that of Illinois. For this purpose $25,000 is appropriated. (C. 68, In 
effect, April 4, 1921.) 


Nevada.—State board of education is authorized to receive donations for 
rehabilitating industrial cripples. Money so received is to constitute a special 
maintenance fund to defray expenses of vocational rehabilitation in special 
cases. (C. 200. In effect, March 22, 1921.) 


New Jersey—State board of education is designated to cooperate with 
the federal board for vocational education in carrying out the federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation act. The board and the commission for rehabilitation 
of physically handicapped persons are directed to make plans for cooperation 
in the establishment and maintenance of rehabilitation courses. Subject to 
the governor’s approval they are also to plan for cooperation between the 
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state board of education and the workmen’s compensation bureau. (C. 559. 
Laws of 1920. In effect, July 4, 1921.) 


New Mexico.—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted. State 
board is directed to cooperate with the federal board. It is authorized to 
do all things necessary to this end, and may, in its discretion, accept dona- 
tions. (C. 162. In effect, March 12, 1921.) For this purpose $5,000 is 
appropriated. (C. 206. In effect, June 10, 1921.) 


North Carolina—For the maintenance of deserving and needy persons 
undergoing rehabilitation training $5,000 is appropriated annually. Maximum 
expensable for this purpose for any one person is $10 weekly for twenty 
weeks. State board for vocational education must report annually to the 
governor on its disbursement of this money. (C. 172. In effect, March 8, 
1921.) 


North Dakota—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois. (C. 115. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Ohio—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law similar 
to that of Illinois. (H. B. 218. In effect, August 15, 1921.) 


Oregon.—Whenever the unexpended balance in the rehabilitation fund, 
created by the laws of 1920, exceeds $75,000, the industrial accident com- 
mission may suspend or reduce the monthly payments which it is ordinarily 
required to make to such fund from the industrial accident fund. The re- 
habilitation fund is to be invested in the same manner as the segregated 
accident fund. (C. 4. In effect, January 24, 1921.) : 


Pennsylvania.—A new rehabilitation act is enacted applying to “ any person 
who by reason of physical defect or infirmity, whether congenital or acquired 
by accident, injury or disease, is or may be expected to be totally or partially 
incapacitated for remunerative occupation.” It accepts the federal rehabilita- 
tion act and directs the state board of education to cooperate with the federal 
board. The state board is also to make plans with the department of labor 
and industry for cooperation with their bureau of rehabilitation. They are 
to supervise the work of the latter bureau and reimburse it from federal 
funds in so far as their work meets the requirements of the federal act. 
For the purpose of this act the bureau of rehabilitation is to have all the 
authority granted under the act of 1919 except the power to arrange for 
therapeutic treatment, to furnish orthopedic and prosthetic appliances, and to 
grant maintenance allowances. The bureau of rehabilitation is to have gen- 
eral supervision of the operation of this new act, except that when persons 
entitled to assistance elect to go into public educational institutions or in- 
stitutions for higher education, such training is to be under the direct super- 
vision of the state board of education. (No. 4. In effect, March 2, 1921.) 


Rhode Island—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted. State 


board for vocational education is directed to cooperate with the federal board, | 


(G. 2,031. In effect, April 15, 1921.) The rehabilitation act of 1919 which 
applied only to persons injured in industry is amended to apply to persons 
who are incapacitated for employment by congenital defect, disease, or in- 
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jury of any sort. It now allows rehabilitation training in shops and other 
suitable places as well as in schools. Aged or helpless persons requiring 
custodial care, insane, epileptic, or feeble-minded persons, or others not 
susceptible to rehabilitation are excluded from the benefits of the act. (CG 
2,033. In effect, April 15, 1921.) The annual appropriation of $5,000 for 
rehabilitation is continued. (C. 2,024. In effect, April 12, 1921.) 


South Dakota.—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois. For this purpose $5,000 annually for the next two 
years is appropriated. (C. 215. In effect, March 15, 1921.) 


Tennessee-—Federal vocational rehabilitation law is accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois, For the year ending June 30, 1921, $17,880.51 is 
appropriated. (C. 68. In effect, March 29, 1921.) 


Utah—Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law similar 
to that of Illinois. (C. 97. In effect, June 30, 1921.) 


Washington —The supervisor of industrial relations, with the approval of 
the director of labor and industries, is empowered to appoint a supervisor of 
industrial aid to the adult blind. The department is directed to promote the 
educational and industrial welfare of blind residents of the state both in 
home and factory, to assist them in securing employment, and to furnish 
workers with material and market their products. With funds to be pro- 
vided by counties, aid and industrial education shall be given to adult blind 
persons who cannot support themselves, who have resided in the state three 
years or have been blinded while in the state, and who are sufficiently strong 
physically and mentally to benefit by such training. Aid to any one person 
shall not exceed $35 a month nor $300 in all. When the earnings of the blind 
person exceed $15 a month, the benefit shall be reduced by the amount of 
such excess. The method of applying for aid and the procedure under this 
law are prescribed in detail. A revolving fund for purchase of materials 
for blind workers is created. An original appropriation of $7,500 is made 
to start the revolving fund. (C. 72. In effect, June 8, 1921.) 


West Virginia —Federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a law 
similar to that of Illinois. (C. 19. In effect, April 19, 1921.) Appropriation 
of $15,000 annually for the next two years is made for this purpose. (C. 1. 
Special Session. Th effect, May 3, 1921.) 


Wisconsin.—The federal rehabilitation act is accepted, and the state board 
of vocational education is directed to cooperate with the federal board in 
administering it. The board is directed to visit, examine, and advise all 
persons in need of rehabilitation, to maintain training classes for them, to 
assist them in securing positions, to furnish them at cost with necessary 
artificial limbs or orthopedic appliances, and during rehabilitation to pro- 
vide a maintenance allowance not exceeding $20 a week for twenty weeks for 
employees who are not provided for by the workmen’s compensation act. 
The latter are to receive in addition to regular compensation, maintenance 
of $10 a week for not more than twenty weeks while in training. The in- 
dustrial commission and board of health are to co-operate with the board 
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of vocational education. (C. 534. In effect, July 16, 1921.) An appropria- 
tion of $22,400 is made for this purpose. (C. 532. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 


Wyoming—The federal vocational rehabilitation act is accepted in a 
law similar to that of Illinois. For this purpose $10,000 is appropriated for 
two years. (C. 109. In effect, February 21, 1921.) A supplemental law 
requires the board of education to present to the district judge recommenda- 
tions for rehabilitation of each individual whom it finds entilted to these bene- 
fits, and directs the judge to award each individual a maintenance fund of 
$10 a week provided he approves the records submitted. (C. 110. In effect, 
February 21, 1921.) 


d. Commissions 


New Hampshire—The governor is to appoint before July 1, 1921, an un- 
paid commission of five to investigate and make recommendations accom- 
panied by drafts of bills, for improving the employers’ liability and work- 
men’s compensation laws. (C. 179. In effect, May 15, 1921.) 


North Carolina—Not exceeding $150 is appropriated to pay expenses of a 
commission created in 1920 to investigate workmen’s compensation and report 
thereon. (Res. 29. In effect, March 3, 1921.) 


2. OLD AGE. PENSIONS 


Connecticut—Pension law for state employees is amended by reducing 
the service requirement from twenty-five years to twenty years for men retir- 
ing at seventy, such reduction to be retroactive to January 1, 1921. (C. 74. 
In effect, April 8, 1921.) 


Hawati—No pension paid by the territory of Hawaii or any subdivision 
thereof is subject to taxation, garnishment or attachment. (Act. 66. In effect, 
April 7, 1921.) 


Illinois—A municipal employees’ annuity and benefit fund is to be created 
in each city having a population of more than 200,000 inhabitants. It will 
cover all regular civil service employees automatically, and will cover the 
employees in “the labor service” of the city if they so elect within six 
months of the time when the act goes into effect, or, if they enter the service 
subsequent to that date, within six months of the beginning of their service. 
Pension funds now in operation under the law of 1911, which created them 
for cities of over 1,000,000 population, will be taken over by the boards of 
trustees of the funds created under this act. To establish his right to a 
retirement pension the employee has 3% per cent of his salary deducted, to 
which the city adds a sum equal to 534 per cent of the salary and in-addition 
4 per cent interest on the sum paid by the employee. The city’s obligation 
is retroactive for whatever period of time the employee has served prior 


to the adoption of this system. To establish the right of his widow to an - 


annuity after his death, the employee pays an additional 1 per cent of his 
salary and the city adds an additional 134 per cent with interest as in the 
former case. If he is still unmarried at the age of sixty-five his payments 
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to the widow’s annuity fund are refunded. The size of these annuities 
depends on the amount accrued to the credit of the employee and his or his 
widow’s estimated probability of life when the pension payments are begun. 
Child annuity is paid to the children under eighteen of employees who die 
as result of injury received in the performance of their duty, or which die 
from any cause while in the service, provided they have served four years, 
or who die after they have left the service, provided they shall not have left 
before the age of fifty-five and shall have entered upon an annuity. Child 
annuities consist of $10 for each child if one parent is alive, or $20 for each 
child who is an orphan, provided the total sums paid to the widow and 
children shall not exceed 70 per cent of the employee’s salary in the case 
of death resulting from injury received in the course of duty, and sixty per 
cent of his salary in case of death from other causes. A “duty disability 
benefit” and a “child disability benefit” are provided for employees dis- 
abled in the course of duty without additional payment on their parts. The 
duty disability benefit consists of 75 per cent of the employee’s salary during 
disability, and the child disability benefit entitles him to $10 a week for each 
child under eighteen during the period of disability, provided the total sum 
paid for children shall not exceed 15 per cent of the employee’s salary. These 
benefits are discontinued when the employee reaches the age of sixty-five 
and he draws his regular annuity provided for in the retirement system. 
“Ordinary disability benefits” are provided for men disabled from other 
causes. These consist of 50 per cent of the employee’s salary to be paid 
during the period of disability, provided such period shall not exceed one- 
quarter the years of service of the employee, and shall in no case be longer than 
five years. Deduction of 34 of 1 per cent of the employees’s salary to which 
one-quarter of 1 per cent and interest is added by the city, entitles him to the 
“ ordinary disability benefit” All sums paid into these various funds by any 
employee remain in his name and unused portions thereof are refundable 
to him or his dependents in case of death or other circumstances rendering 
their application to the original purposes of payment unnecessary or im- 
possible. The percentage of salaries to be deducted for the various funds 
are to be revised after the system has been in operation for a year. The pro- 
portional divisions of payment between the city and the employees will 
remain the same, but the actual amounts will be revised to provide just the 
sums which experience shows to be necessary. (S. B. 454. In effect, July 
1, 1921.) The act creating a pension fund for county employees is amended 
to provide for contribution by the county itself. In 1922 it is to contribute a 
sum equal to the amount paid by employees in 1921, and beginning with 1923, 
it is to contribute annually a sum equal to twice the contribution of employees 
for the fiscal year preceding. Taxation is authorized for this purpose. 
Method of electing an employee to the board of trustees is provided. A 
death benefit not exceeding $200 is to be paid to the widow or minor children 
of a contributor who has not been a beneficiary under the act for more than 
three years. In case of the death of such a contributor when there is no 
one to take charge of the body, a sum not exceeding $200 may be spent by 
the board of trustees to provide for burial. (H. B. 636. In effect, July 


1, 1921.) 
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Massachusetts——Janitors in Fall River who have been employed twenty- 
five years and reached the age of sixty years and become physically incapaci- 
tated may be retired on half pay but not more than $500 a year. (C. 187. 
In effect, when and if accepted by the city council before December 31, 1921.) 


Montana—lIndustrial accident board is requested to study the condition of 
aged wage-earners and to report its recommendations for old age insurance 
for public and private employment. (H. J. R.7. Approved, March 5, 1921.) 


New Jersey.—On petition of 10 per cent of the voters, cities must submit 
to referendum a law providing that employees of city water departments who 
have served for twenty-five years shall be retired on half pay pensions at the 
age of sixty-five, and may, if they desire, be so retired at sixty. When a retired 
employee dies, his pension, not exceeding $1,000, is to be paid to his widow 
so Jong as she remains unmarried. The same pension is to be paid if the 
employee is permanently disabled by accident in connection with his work, 
and in case of death from any cause, the pension is transferred to his widow 
so long as unmarried. A pension fund is created by deducting 2 per cent 
from the salaries of employees who entered service when thirty-five years 
old or younger, and proportionally larger sums, to be determined by the 
pension commission, for those entering at a more advanced age; to which 
amount the city adds a sum equal to 4 per cent of the total salaries paid in 
the department. A pension commission is created on which the city and the 
employees are represented. (C. 198. In effect, on adoption by cities.) The 
law authorizing the creation of pension funds for employees of boards of 
street and water commissioners in cities of the first class is amended. The 
term of service entitling employees to pensions is reduced from twenty-five 
to twenty years. The provision forcing employees leaving the service before 
they had served the full term to forfeit their payments to the fund is amended 
to provide for the repayment after two years of the sums paid in, provided 
payments to the fund covered a period of one year or more, and further 
provided that this shall not apply to employees discharged for reasons which 
bar them from eligibility to reappointment under civil service rules. Retire- 
ment allowances for men who have served twenty years are paid only if the 
employee has reached the age of sixty. The sliding scale for benefits ranging 
from 20 per cent to 50 per cent of wages as determined by the number of 
years of service, is replaced by a constant benefit of 50 per cent of wages. 
(C, 69. In effect, March 18, 1921.) A state employees’ retirement system 
is inaugurated to cover state employees not already covered, and any of those 
who shall renounce the benefits of former systems and elect to become mem- 
bers of this one. All employees appointed after this act takes effect, includ- 
ing those who would formerly have come under some other retirement system 
become members of this system automatically after completing six monthe. 
service and may elect to do so sooner. Employees appointed previous to this 
act may elect whether they shall become members.’ The board of trustees 
may in their discretion deny or make optional the privilege of membership 
for elected officials, non-civil service employees, and employees paid only in 
part by the state. Retirement on a service allowance is optional for an 
employee over sixty and obligatory for one over seventy. An employee under 
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sixty may be retired on an ordinary disability allowance provided he becomes 
physically or mentally incapacitated after serving ten years or more. Special 
accident disability allowances are provided for employees disabled because 
of their work, provided they are not guilty of wilful negligence. A retiring 
employee may draw his full annuity and pension or may draw a lesser sum 
during his life-time and make one of several arrangements by which the 
remainder may be paid to his dependents after his death. Atl payments of 
the allowances under this act are to be made monthly and are tax and levy 
free. (C. 109. In effect, January 1, 1922.) Any person who has been con- 
tinuously in the state’s employ for twenty-five years, who has not a fixed 
term of office, who has reached sixty years of age, and who is not entitled 
to a pension under any other law of the state, may, if permanently incapaci- 
tated for service to the state, be retired on recommendation of a physician 
appointed by his superior or department head. He shall receive a pension of 
one-half his annual salary, on the average of the last two years of service. 
This pension shall be paid from the salary fund of the department in which 
he was employed and department appropriations shall be made accordingly. 
(C. 134. In effect, March 31, 1921. Retroactive to January 1, 1921.) 


New York—tThe law establishing a pension system for state employees 
is amended to make certain exceptions to the retirement age provision, to 
cover some new Classes of employees, to amend requirements for benefits, 
and to abolish certain special pension systems. (C. 207 and 365. In effect, 
April 20, 1921.) For the pension system $150,000 is appropriated. (C. 17 
and 176. In effect, March 20 and April 9, 1921.) 


Wisconsin.—A county pension laws commission shall be appointed in every 
county whose population is 250,000 or over for the purpose of collecting in- 
formation concerning the operation of pension laws in municipalities, states, 
and counties. The commission shall report and make recommendations to 
county boards, not later than December 1, 1922. Commission is to consist of 
five unsalaried members appointed by chairman of county board and ap- 
proved by the board asa whole. (C. 506. In effect, July 13, 1921.) 


3. HEALTH INSURANCE AND GENERAL SOCIAL INSURANCE 


(1) MarTeRNITY AND INFANCY 


Delaware.—Child welfare commission may authorize a portion of its ap- 
propriation for meeting offer of the federal government in maternity and 
infancy act, provided the commission is doing maternity work at time federal 
aid becomes available. (C. 63. In effect, April 7, 1921.) 


Minnesota—State board of health is authorized to provide instruction and 
advice for expectant mothers resident within the state during pregnancy and 
confinement and to the mothers and their infants after childbirth. Names 
of women receiving such aid are not to be disclosed and none of their civil. 
or political rights are to be affected thereby. The board is authorized to 
make rules and regulations to carry the law into effect. The federal act 
providing for cooperation with the states is accepted, and the state board 
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is directed to cooperate with the federal children’s bureau. (C. 392. In 
effect, April 20, 1921.) 


Montana.—Memorialized Congress to pass the Sheppard-Towner maternity 
and infancy bill at an early date. (H. J. M., 16. Approved, March 5, 1921.) 


New Hampshire—A maternity protection law is enacted: authorizing the 
state board of health to provide instruction, advice and care to expectant 
mothers during pregnancy and confinement and to mothers and their infants 
after childbirth, Only mothers who have resided in the state at least six 
months before the confinement are eligible. The board may accept gifts, 
cooperate with other agencies carrying on work for maternal and infant 
hygiene and make investigations and recommendations for improving ma- 
ternity care. (C. 151. In effect, April 14, 1921.) 


New Mexico—The department of public welfare, created by merging the 
departments and commissions dealing with health and child welfare, is 
designated as the body to cooperate with the federal children’s bureau in 
carrying out the provisions of the Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy 
act or any similar act which may be passed. Such an act, if passed, is 
accepted. (C. 117. In effect, March 11, 1921.) 


New York—Municipal corporations may appropriate money for prenatal 
and maternity care, and may prescribe to whom and under what conditions 
such aid shall be given. (C. 420. In effect, April 30, 1921.) 


North Dakota—Resolution sent to Congress urging the speedy enactment 
of the Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy bill. (C. R. p. 148. In 
effect July 1, 1921.) 


South Dakota——The Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy bill was 
accepted and a division of child hygiene created in the state board of health 
to carry it into effect. The law was to become effective only provided the 
Sheppard-Towner bill passed in the form it then had. (C. 371. Approved, 
March 12, 1921.) Mothers’ pension law is amended to provide aid for preg- 
nant women under the same conditions as aid is given to mothers of children 
under sixteen years. (C. 291. In effect, June 2, 1921.) 


United States—A board of maternity and infant hygiene is created con- 
sisting of the surgeon general of the United States public health service, the 
United States commissioner of education, and the chief of the children’s 
bureau as the executive officer. For the first year $480,000 is appropriated, 
$10,000 to be given outright to each state; in addition $1,000,000 is appropri- 
ated for division among the states in proportion to their population. For each 
of the five succeeding years $240,000 is set aside—$5,000 to be given outright 
to each state each year and in addition $1,000,000 annually is appropriated 
for distribution. The federal children’s bureau receives each year $50,000 
for administrative expenses. With the exception of the outright allotments, 
no state can receive a federal grant without a dollar for dollar appropriation. 
State child hygiene divisions, where they exist, are to administer the act. 
(Public 97, 67th Congress, Ist session. In effect, November 23, 1921.) 
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(2) MiscELLANEOUS 


Indiana—Group insurance policies covering employees, whether paid 
for entirely by employers or jointly by them and their employees, must be 
approved by the commissioner of insurance and must conform with certain 
requirements, tending to safeguard the rights of employees. No such policy 
nor the proceeds thereof shall be liable to attachment, garnishment, or other 
process, nor shall it constitute part of an employee’s estate for the payment 
of his debts. (C. 129. In effect, May 31, 1921.) 

Porto Rico—A savings and loan fund association is created covering all 
regular employees of the government unless they shall elect to waive their 
duties and privileges under this act, within a specified time. Three per cent 
of the salary of each employee is deducted each month. The amount deducted 
with interest thereon is paid to the successors in interest of the employee 
upon his death. Loans not exceeding one month’s salary may be granted 
on application to the board of directors. Loans for greater amounts may 
be granted on security of two solvent signatures. Interest at 6 per cent 
deducted in advance is charged on all loans. Special provisions are made 
insuring repayment in case of discharge or resignation of an employee 
who has borrowed money from the fund. In case of the disablement or 
death of any employee who has not waived this protection, 50 cents shall be 
deducted from the next month’s salary of each other member of the asso- 
ciation, and 90 per cent of the amount so collected shall be paid to him or 
his legal successors in interest unless he is protected under the workmen’s 
compensation law. The other 10 per cent goes to the reserve fund. Members 
may continue to enjoy the benefits of this act after leaving the service pro- 
vided they notify board of directors and continue to pay all assessments. 
Whenever the savings fund becomes larger than necessary to make loans, 
the board of directors may invest the surplus in certain specified ways, or, 
on resolution of an assembly of members, may establish building or con- 
sumers’ cooperative associations for the benefit of members. (No. 52. In 
effect, October 9, 1921.) 


ADMINISTRATION 


Alaska.—A mine inspector is to be appointed by the governor to serve 
until March, 1923, and thereafter appointments to this position shall be 
biennial. (Chapter 44. In effect, May 7, 1921). For his salary and expenses 
for two years $13,420 is appropriated. (C. 46. In effect, May 7, 1921.) 
Congress is memorialized to equip a mining safety station in Alaska and to 
pay the expenses of a foreman miner to work in Alaska under direction of 
the United States bureau of mines. (S. J. M. 2. Passed, April 1, 1921.) 
It is further memorialized to pay the expenses of three additional mining 
engineers to assist the federal inspector now assigned to Alaska. (H. J. M. 
15. Passed, April 12, 1921.) 

Arizona.—Appropriations for salary and expenses of state mine inspectors’ 
office for two years are raised from $20,800 to $34,000. (C. 181. In effect, 
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March 22, 1921.) For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 364. For duty of industrial commission to administer state 
fund, see “Social Insurance,” p. 352. For power of attendance officers to 
enforce child labor and school laws, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 336. 

Arkansas.—The commission consisting of the commissioner of labor and 
statistics and two women, which formerly granted exceptions to the women’s 
hour law in factories handling perishable products is superseded by an 
industrial welfare commission composed of the commissioner of labor and 
statistics, one woman and one man representing employers, and one woman 
and one man representing employees. (No. 140. In effect, February 17, 1921.) 
The commission of charities and corrections is directed to assist in procuring 
better enforcement of compulsory education laws. (No. 306. In effect, March 
21, 1921.) On and after July 1, 1921, boiler inspection fees shall be placed 
in the general revenue fund, and all expenses for inspection of steam boilers 
shall be paid therefrom. (No. 209. In effect. March 2, 1921.) Salary of 
deputy commissioner of the bureau of labor and statistics is raised from 
$1,800 to $2,100 and that of his stenographer from $1,000 to $1,200. Appro- 
priation for current expenses for 2 years is increased from $5,000 to $5,500. 
(No. 570. In effect, March 26, 1921.) 

California.—Department of labor and industrial relations is created, con- 
solidating the industrial accident commission, the commission of immigration 
and housing, the industrial welfare commission, and the bureau of labor 
statistics. The department is divided into four divisions corresponding to 
the above commission. Divisional representatives are to meet once a month 
or oftener, and may make rules and regulations to eliminate overlapping and 
duplication of activities, and transfer functions from one division to another 
in the interest of better service. Money appropriated for one division may be 
transferred to the other with approval of state board of control. (C. 604. In 
effect, July 28, 1921.) Appropriations for bureau of labor statistics 
increased from $66,100 (1919) to $90,000 for general expenses, with $190,000 
for free employment bureaus; for industrial accident commission from 
$420,000 (1919) to $518,999 for expenses; for immigration and housing com- 
mission from $145,000 (1919) to $186,576; for industrial welfare commission 
from $70,000 (1919) to $130,985. (C. 905. In effect, June 3, 1921.) An 
emergency deficiency appropriation of $35,000 is made for the bureau of labor 
statistics covering the last two years. (C. 8. In effect, January 28, 1921.) 
Administration of certain parts of the county employees’ retirement law is 
transferred from the commissioner of insurance to the county boards of 
supervisors. (C. 819. In effect, July 28, 1921.) For duties. of state board 
in rehabilitation, see “Social Insurance,” p. 364. For powers of immigration 
and housing commission in regard to labor camps, see “ Safety and Health,” 
p. 349. For additional powers of industrial accident commission, see “ Safety 
and Health,” p. 348. For enforcement provisions of vacation permit law, see 
“Safety and Health,” p. 336. For duty of state board of control in regard to 
relieving unemployment, see “Employment,” p. 335. For duty of industrial 


welfare commission to take certain action, see “Hours,” p. 329. For duty — 


of commission of immigration and housing to report on assisting workingmen 
to build homes, see “Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 321. For return of 
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$100,000 from compensation insurance fund to general fund, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 352. 

Colorado.—Salaries of assistant superintendents of free employment offices 
are raised from $1,000 to $1,200, and of the statistician of the industrial com- 
mission from $1,800 to $2,400. Expenditures for medical examinations, 
X-rays, etc., for the industrial commission are increased from $3,850 for 
1919-20 to $5,000 for 1921-22. Travelling allowance for this commission 
including the state compensation insurance department is increased from 
$15,125 to $20,000. The appropriation for the board of immigration is de- 
creased from $21,250 for 1920 to $16,450 for 1921 and 1922 respectively. 
(C. 18. In effect, July 10, 1921.) For approval by governor of workmen’s 
compensation commission appointments, see “Social Insurance,” p. 352. For 
powers of commissioner of mines, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 344. 

Connecticut —Salaries of all employees of the department of labor and 
factory inspection, except the commissioner’s salary, are to be fixed by the 
commissioner, subject to the approval of the board of control. Their ex- 
penses are to be paid by vouchers signed by the commissioner. (G) 366. In 
effect, July 1, 1921.) The appropriation for the compensation commissioners, 
exclusive of salary, has been made a joint appropriation of $25,000 to be 
apportioned among them as necessary, instead of a specific appropriation of 
$5,000 each. Apportionment shall be made by the comptroller. The board 
of control may increase the total appropriation provided the total shall not 
exceed $30,000. (C. 345. In effect, July 1, 1921.) The commissioner of 
labor and factory inspection is authorized to summon witnesses and examine 
them under oath, to demand the production of books, records, vouchers, letters, 
contracts, etc., and to examine these, having the same powers in this connec- 
tio as a magistrate taking depositions. (C. 185. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 
For powers of commissioner under workmen’s compensation law, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 352. For appointment of boiler inspector by commissioner of 
labor, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 349. For power of commissioner of labor 
and factory inspection to require adequate sanitary facilities, see “ Safety 
and Health,” p. 342. For powers of town boards and state board of education 
to regulate educational requirements, see “Safety and Health,” p. 336. For 
power of board of education of the blind to aid in securing employment for 
the blind, see “Employment,” p. 334, For enforcement of part-time educa- 
tion law, see “ Hours,” p. 330. 

Delaware-—For power of board of child welfare to administer maternity 
care, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 371. For power of labor commissioner to 
regulate sanitation in plants where women are employed, see “Safety and 
Health,” p. 343. For enforcement of part-time school law, see “ Hours,” p. 
330. 

Hawaiti.—Deficiency appropriations were made for the industrial accident 
boards of Hawaii, Maui and Kauai, amounting in all to $26,000. (Act. 28. 
Laws 1920. In effect, April 24, 1920.) Appropriations for the industrial 
accident boards for two years have been raised from $27,850 to $38,500. 
(Act. 229. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 

Idaho.—Appropriations for. 1921-23 for the industrial accident board are 
$48,395 as against $41,000 in 1919-21. Similarly appropriations for the office 
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of the industrial insurance fund manager are increased from $55,000 to $65,- 
540, and those for the office of the inspector of mines from $11,500 to 
$14,975. Appropriation for the department of immigration, labor and statistics 
is decreased from $14,800 to $13,905. (C. 82, C. 83 and C. 94. In effect, 
March 14-15, 1921.) For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 364. For powers of industrial accident board, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 353. 

Illinois —Appropriations for the general office of the department of labor 
are increased from $29,000 in 1919-21 to $47,990 in 1921-23. Appropriations 
for the free employment offices are increased from $416,946 to $418,990, those 
for inspection of private employment offices from $35,600 to $46,200, those 
for factory inspection from $200,560 to $221,799, and those for the industrial 
commission from $305,280 to $518,120. Appropriations for the department of 
mines and minerals are increased from $204,055 to $272,350. (H.B. 865. In 
effect, July 1, 1921.) An additional amount of $9,000 or so much thereof as 
may be needed was appropriated for the industrial commission for the period 
ending June 30, 1921. (H.B. 219. In effect, April 8, 1921.) For duties of 
state board in rehabilitation, see “Social Insurance,” p. 364. For findings 
and salaries of commission and arbitrators, see “Social Insurance,” p. 354. 
For creation of office of inspector of mines, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 345. 
For power of county school superintendents to issue employment certificates, 
and for power of department of labor to determine dangerous occupations, 
see “ Safety and Health,” p. 337. 

Indiana.—Records, papers, awards, and orders of the industrial board, 
when certified by the secretary, are made competent evidence in courts of 
record. (C. 25. In effect, May 31, 1921.) Appropriations for industrial aid 
to the blind are increased from $10,000 annually to $20,000 in 1922 and $15,000 
in 1923. Annual appropriation for the industrial board is increased from 
$91,600 to $112,000. (C. 27. In effect, February 24, 1921.) A deficiency 
appropriation of $20,000 was made for the industrial board. (C. 120. In 
effect, March 8, 1921.) For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 365. For salary of mine inspectors, see “ Safety and Health,” 
p. 365. For obtaining of private employment agency permits from industrial 
board, see “ Employment,” p. 334. 

Iowa—Salary of the deputy commissioner of labor is increased from 
$1,800 to $2,000. Salaries of factory inspectors, chief of the employment 
service and the statistician, are increased from $1,500 to $1,800. In the office 
of the industrial commissioner the commissioner’s salary is raised from 
$3,300 to $3,600, that of the deputy from $2,400 to $2,700, that of the chief 
clerk from $1,400 to $1,800, and the appropriation for medical counsel. is raised 
from $900 to $1,200. (C. 350. In effect, July 1, 1921.) The clause limiting 
the number of factory inspectors and determining their salaries and those of 
the commissioner and deputy commissioner is stricken out of the law organ- 
izing the bureau of labor statistics and certain other laws were amended to 
remove inconsistencies. (C. 209. In effect, July 4, 1921.) For duties of 
state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 365. 


Maine.—For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” 
Dao0o! 
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Massachusetis—Appropriations for the department of industrial accidents 

, have been increased from $167,626.88 in 1920 to $170,100 in 1921. Appropria- 

tion for department of labor and industries has been increased from $344,- 

700 in 1920 to $376,290 in 1921. (C. 203. In effect, March 31, 1921.) The 

assistant commissioner of the department of labor and industries shall be 

a woman, and her duties are specified. (C. 306. In effect, May 25, 1921.) 
For duties of state board of rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 365. 


Michigan —A department of labor and industry, consisting of three com- 
missioners, is created to supercede the industrial accident board, the de- 
partment of labor, the state labor commissioner, the board of boiler rules, 
and the industrial relations commission and to assume their powers and 
duties. The commission may appoint necessary assistants, their numbers and 
salaries to be approved by the administrative board. The commissioners’ sal- 
aries are fixed at $4,000 each. A biennial report is to be made to the governor 
and including recommendations for changes in labor laws. (No. 43. In effect, 
July 1, 1921.) Annual appropriations for the department of labor and in- 
dustry for the next two years amount to $174,935. The sum of appropriations 
for the boards and commissions which it supercedes amounted to $206,514.50 
annually in the two years preceding. (No. 168. In effect, May 17, 1921.) A 
deficiency appropriation of $5,550 was made for the department of labor. 
(No. 219. In effect, May 17, 1921.) For duties of state board in rehabilitation, 
see “ Social Insurance,” p. 365. For power of commission to appoint deputies 
and for transferance of administrative duties of accident fund to state board, 
see “ Social Insurance,” p. 355. For creation of a commission to pass on fire 
prevention apparatus, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 349. 


Minnesota-——An industrial commission is created and the department of 
labor and industries is made supject to its control. Offices of labor commis- 
sioner and state board of arbitration are abolished. The commission is to 
consist of three commissioners appoirited by the governor for terms lasting 
six years except in case of removal for inefficiency, etc. Each commissioner 
receives an annual salary of $4,500 and the secretary to the commission receives 
$3,500. Salaries of all other subordinates are fixed by the commission, which 
also controls their appointment and dismissal. The department of labor and 
industries is divided into the following divisions: workmen’s compensation ; 
boiler inspection ; accident prevention ; statistics; women and children ; employ- 
ment; mediation and arbitration, and any other divisions which the commission 
may establish. The commission is empowered to administer the workmen’s 
compensation law, to exercise all powers and duties formerly conferred on the 

“department of labor and industries, to maintain free employment offices, 
supervise private ones, and to devise and adopt means to avoid unemployment, 
to promote voluntary arbitration, to adopt rules and regulations relative to the 
exercise of its powers, and to collect and publish statistics. Sessions of the 
commission are open to the public. (C. 81. In effect, March 15, 1921.) The 
board of boiler inspection and the office of chief inspector are abolished. The- 
duties and powers are transferred to the division of boiler inspection in the 
department of labor and industries. The chief inspector is to become chief of 
the division and his subordinates are to be transferred in the same manner. 
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(C. 83. In effect, June 1, 1921.) Appropriation for the new industrial com- 
mission under which all labor activities are now consolidated, is increased to 
$195,900 for 1921-22 and $192,000 for 1922-23. (C. 377. In effect, April 19, 
1921.) Maximum salary payable to the inspector of mines as fixed by the board 
of county commissioners is raised from $2,000 to $3,600, and maximum sum 
for his traveling expenses is increased from $600 to $900 a year. (C. Fooln 
effect, January 25, 1921.) For duties of state board of health in regard to 
maternity care, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 371. For transferance of adminis- 
trative powers under workmen’s compensation law to new industrial commis- 
sion, and for creation of compensation insurance board, see “ Social Insurance,” 
p. 356. For power of railroad and warehouse commission to grant deviations 
from certain act, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 347. For abolishing of minimum 
wage commission and transferring its powers to department of labor and indus- 
tries, see “ Minimum Wage,” p. 329. 


Missouri—For 1921 and 1922, $100,000 is placed to the credit of the work- 
men’s compensation fund. These sums will eventually be repaid to the state. 
Appropriation for administration of the compensation act for two years is 
increased from $150,000 to $200,000. Appropriation for the negro industrial 
commission for the same period is increased from $2,600 to $10,000. For 
vocational rehabilitation work $80,858.88 is appropriated. (S. B. 745. In 
effect, April 20, 1921.) Appropriation for the department of mining is 
increased from $41,000 to $45,600. (H. B. 742. In effect, April 20, 1921.) 
For this department a deficiency appropriation of $4,158.36 is made. (H. B. 
746. In effect, April 20, 1921.) An act creating a department of labor was 
passed, but owing to the filing of a referendum petition, its operation is sus- 
pended pending its submission to the people at the general election November 
7, 1922. The act provided for a single commissioner to head the department, 
and placed under its administration Chapter 54 of the 1919 Revised Statutes, 
which deals with labor, health, safety, and statistics, Chapter 69 of the 1919 
Revised Statutes, which deals with mines and mining, the Act of 1919 to 
create a negro industrial commission, the Act of 1919 creating a board of 
boiler rules, and Article 11, Chapter 111 of the 1919 Revised Statutes, dealing 
with the commission for the blind. Where powers and duties of the new 
department overlap those conferred on existing boards and commissions, juris- 
diction is concurrent. Property, records, etc., of the bureau of labor statistics, 
bureau of mines, and board of coal mining were transferred to this depart- 
ment. Appointments, department control, etc., are provided for. (H. B. 648.) 
For salaries and maintenance of this department $226,200 is appropriated for 
1921-22. (H. B. 752.) The board of immigration is made a division of the 
department of agriculture. One commissioner replaces the commission of 
three at its head. His salary is $3,000. The work of the board is prescribed 
in more detail. (H. B. 663. In effect, June 20, 1921.) For duties of state 
board in rehabilitation, see “Social Insurance,” p. 365. For organization and 


jurisdiction of workmen’s compensation commission, see “ Social Insurance,” 


p. 352. 


Montana.—A department of agriculture, labor, and industry is created, and 
the department of labor and industry, among eight other boards, commissions 
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and departments, is abolished. The commissioner of agriculture is made chief 
executive of the department, which is divided into four divisions: [1] farming 
and dairying; [2] grain standards and marketing; [3] horticulture and [4] 
labor and publicity. This last named division is entrusted with the enforce- 
ment of laws dealing with hours and conditions of labor, protection of 
employees, child labor, and free employment offices. It is also directed to 
collect information and to prepare and circulate reports and statistics. Nec- 
essary powers of inspection are conferred on the department. (COL AUC iol 
effect, April 1, 1921.) For the expenses of the department $38,675 is appro- 
priated in 1921-22 and $38,575 in 1922-23. (H. B. 399. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 
Salary of the chairman of the industrial accident board is reduced from 
$6,000 to $5,000. (C. 254. In effect, May 1, 1921.) Total appropriation for 
the department is reduced from $55,800 to $53,146. (H. B. 270. In effect, 
July 1, 1921.) For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insur- 
ance,” p. 365. For duties of inspection and issuance of fire orders, see “ Safety 
and Health,” p. 343. 


Nebraska—Appropriations for the department of labor for 1921-23 total 
$41,358, as compared with $25,420 in 1919-21. (C. 49. In effect, July 28, 
1921.) For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 
365. For power of welfare board to establish employment bureaus, see 
“Employment,” p. 334. For fixing of wages by county board, see “ Individual 
Bargaining,” p. 323 

Nevada—For power of labor commissioner to assist in collecting wages, 
see “ Individual Bargaining,” p. 323. For duty of state board in rehabilitation, 
see “ Social Insurance,” p. 365. 


New Hampshire-—Salary of the commissioner of labor is increased from 
$2,500 to $2,750. Salaries of factory inspectors are increased from $2,000 
to $2,200. For the new woman factory inspector’s salary $1,800 is appro- 
priated, and $1,200 for travelling and incidentals. Allowance for salaries 
of assistants in the employment service is reduced from $1,500 to $1,250. 
(C. 163. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Appropriations for the department of 
labor, which totalled $10,500 in 1921, are decreased to $10,050 for 1922 and 
increased to $10,950 for 1923. Appropriations for factory inspection are 
increased from $8,000 in 1921 to $8,400 for 1922 and 1923 respectively, and 
those for free employment offices are decreased from $4,200 in 1921 to $3,950 
for each of the two ensuing years. (C. 163. In effect, July 1, 192taG: 
164. In effect, July 1, 1922.) For power of state board of health to provide 
maternity care, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 372. For supervision by commis- 
sion of insurance of workmen’s compensation insurance rates, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 357. For appointment of additional factory inspector, see 
“ Safety and Health,” p. 343. For transferring of child labor powers, and 
issuing of employment certificates, see “ Hours,” p. SoZ. 

New Jersey—Appropriations for the department of labor are increased 
from $206,100 to $254,000. (C. 137.. In effect, July 1, 1921.) For creation 
‘of old-age pension commission and power of board of trustees, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 370. For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social 
Insurance,” p. 365. For constitution of workmen‘s compensation board and 
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right of commissioner to set aside agreements between parties, see Social 
Insurance,” p. 357. 


New Mexico.—Certain powers of the board of health are transferred to 
the department of public welfare, including power to investigate, control, and 
abate causes of disease due to employments, to inspect industries, and to regu- 
late sanitation of factories, workshops, and labor camps. (C. 145. In effect, 
January 1, 1922.) The sum of $40,000 is appropriated for the department 
of public welfare of which not more than $5,000 is available to carry out the 
Sheppard-Towner maternity and infancy act. Appropriations for mine in- 
spection were increased from $4,400 to $4,800, those for the miners’ hospital 
were decreased from $7,500 to $5,000. These appropriations cover one year 
in each case, but are to be duplicated for the following year. (C. 206. In 
effect, June 10, 1921.) For duty of department of public welfare in carrying 
out federal maternity act, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 372. For duties of state 
board in rehabilitation, see “Social Insurance,’ p. 366. For inspection of 
employment records, see “ Hours,” p. 333. 


New York.—The labor law is recodified. Besides regrouping the sections 
and transferring some of them to other laws (i.e., the education law, the 
general corporation law, etc.) the recodification has made some actual changes 
in provisions. The article on convict-made goods is omitted because declared 
unconstitutional. The sections requiring the employer to report accidents 
are eliminated because the workmen’s compensation law covers them. Many 
special penalties scattered throughout the law have been omitted, in reliance 
upon the general penalty for violation of the labor law and industrial code 
in Section 1,275 of the Penal Code. The department of labor is completely 
reorganized. The industrial council is abolished. Provisions covering the 
functions of bureaus and the number, titles, and salaries of employees are 
eliminated. Semi-judicial and semi-legislative functions are put in the hands 
of an industrial board consisting of three members. An industrial commis- 
sioner is made the single administrative head of the department, with broad 
powers for reorganization. The commissioner is given the power to appoint, 
remove and transfer assistants and employees in the department, subject only 
to section twenty-two of the civil service law. The department appropriations 
are made in lump sum, and each department is authorized to make its own bud- 
get, subject to approval by the governor and the chairman of the finance com- 
mittees of the legislature. Powers and duties of the department are divided 
between the industrial board and the commissioner. The commissioner is em- 
powered to sit with the board without vote, and to propose industrial code rules 
to it. (C. 50. In effect, March 9, 1921.) Appropriations of $1,217,236.60 for 1921 
and $1,500,000 for 1922 are made for the department of labor. The 1919 appro- 
priation was $1,548,840. (C. 642 and 34. In effect, May 6 and April 30, 
1921.) For power of municipal corporations in appropriating money for 
maternity care, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 372. For duties under workmen’s 
compensation board conferred upon industrial board, see “ Social Insurance,” 
p. 358. For duties relative to child labor shifted to department of education, 
see “Safety and Health,” p. 339. For paying employees by check, see “ Indi- 
vidual Bargaining,” p. 324. For rescinding of power of commissioner of 
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education to assign teachers for adult education in factories, see “ Miscellane- 
ous Legislation,” p. 322. For continuance and added powers of recodification 
committee, with $7,500 appropriation, see “ Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 321. 

North Carolina—For duty of state board in rehabilitation, see ‘‘ Social 
Insurance,” p. 366. For power of commissioner of labor and printing to 
create a free employment service, see “ Employment,” p. 334. 


North Dakota—Appropriations for the department of agriculture and 
labor were reduced from $31,600 to $30,700, and those for minimum wage 
administration from $12,000 to $10,200. (C. 7. In effect, March 19, 1921.) 
For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 366. For 
power of commissioner of labor in prohibiting use of unsafe contrivances, see 
“Safety and Health,” p. 350. For power of department of agriculture and 
labor to create a free employment service, see “Employment,” p. 335. For 
creation of children’s code commission see “ Miscellaneous Legislation,” p. 322. 


Ohio.—An act establishing an administrative code and reorganizing admin- 
istrative departments creates a department of industrial relations including 
divisions of factory inspection, labor statistics, and mines. In it are vested 
the powers and duties of the industrial commission except those which the 
commission exercises as successor to the liability board of awards, board of 
arbitration, and board of boiler rules, and in investigation and determination 
of standards, safeguards, means of protection, etc. These excepted powers 
are still exercised by the industrial commission. The director of industrial 
relations is made ex-officio secretary of the industrial commission, and 
employees of the industrial commission are to be considered employees of the 
department of industrial relations. Salaries for the department are as fol- 
lows: Director $6,500, chiefs of divisions of factory inspection and mines 
$3,600 each, chief of division of labor statistics $3,000. (H. B. 249. In 
effect, April 26, 1921.) For the new department of industrial relations $2,752,- 
950 was appropriated for two years. (H. B. 301. In effect, July 1, 1921.) 
A supplementary appropriation of $73,168 was made for the industrial com- 
mission for the remainder of 1921. This included $39,468 to be credited to 
the state insurance fund. (H. B. 125. In effect, March 17, 1921.) Number 
of district mine inspectors is raised from twelve to seventeen. (S. B. 44. 
In effect, May 29, 1921.) For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ So- 
cial Insurance,” p. 366. For administration of occupational disease fund and 
for appropriation for amendment, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 358. 


Oklahoma.—Annual appropriations for the department of labor are from 
$41,800 to $42,120 and for the industrial commission from $38,800 to $39,520. 
Those for the department of mines and mining have been reduced from 
$17,100 to $15,262.50. (C. 183. Extra session. In effect, July 1, 1921.) A 
deficiency appropriation of $606.87 is made for the industrial commission. 
(C. 195. In effect, May 28, 1921.) Deficiency appropriations of $3,260 are 
made for the department of labor. (C. 197. In effect, May 17, 1921.) 

Oregon.—Salaries of deputy labor commissioners are to be fixed by the 
labor commissioner. They shall not be higher than wages paid to mechanics 
of like skill, and shall not exceed $150 per month. Formerly such deputies 
received $5 a day while actually employed. (C. 244. In effect, May 25, 1921.) 
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Appropriations for the bureau of labor statistics and for factory inspection 
covering two years have been increased from $15,100 to $15,500, those for the 
board of inspectors of child labor from $4,500 to $6,700, and those for the 
industrial welfare commission from $5,500 to $8,500. (C. 407. In effect, 
February 28, 1921.) A deficiency appropriation of $655.70 was made for the 
board of inspectors of child labor. (C. 5. In effect, January 24, 1921.) For 
powers of public service commission, see “Safety and Health,” p. 343. For 
duty of industrial accident commission, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 366. For 
appropriation for workmen’s compensation administrative expenses, see 
“ Social Insurance,” p. 359. For power of state fire marshal, see “Safety and 
Health,” p. 343. 


Pennsylvania—A bureau of statistics and information is established in 
the department of internal affairs, and labor is made one of the subjects 
concerning which it is to collect, compile and publish information. (No. 108. 
In effect, April 20, 1921.) Money received from the United States Govern- 
ment for the promotion of sanitation, public health, and health education, pre- 
ventive medicine, the protection and care of infancy, maternity, and old age, 
and the prevention, treatment, and cure of disease, is appropriated to the State 
department of health. (No. 411. In effect, May 24, 1921.) For duties of 
state board in rehabilitation, see “Social Insurance,” p. 366. For power of 
commissioner of labor and industry in regard to fire regulations, see “ Safety 
and Health,” p. 344. 


Porto Rico—Some changes are made in the act establishing the bureau 
of labor. The chief of the bureau is made a civil service employee. Quali- 
fications for office of the assistant chief are omitted. The chief is no longer 
directed to aid in the prevention of labor disputes. Farm properties and 
shops are added to the list of places where labor conditions are to be investi- 
gated and reported. Monthly instead of annual reports are required. A time 
limit of thirty days is set for employers to answer requests for information. 
Maximum penalty for failure to comply with such requests, $50. Inspectors, 
as well as the chief and assistant chief may now enter all places where labor 
is employed. Maximum penalty for obstructing inspections, $50. The right of 
the bureau to demand information from commissions and department heads is 
no longer limited by the clause allowing these officials to refuse information of 
a “confidential and privileged nature” on recommendation of the attorney 
general. (No. 65. In effect, October 14, 1921.) Appropriation for the bureau 
of labor in the department of agriculture and labor is increased from $25,260 
to $27,092.75. Salary of the chairman of the workmen’s relief commission is 
increased from $3,500 to $3,850. (No. 40. In effect, June 30, 1921.) For 
powers of workmen’s relief commission, see “Social Insurance,’ p. 359. For 
enforcement of provisions regarding sanitation in places in which laborers 


have been brought from some other part of the country, see “Safety and 
Health,” p. 340. 


Rhode Island.—The maximum sum available annually to factory inspectors _ 


for expense is increased from $2,900 to $3,500. Of this $900 is to be expended 
for clerical assistance. The appropriation for carrying out the act is raised 
from $300 to $600. (C. 2,057. In effect, April 21, 1921.) In addition to 
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former appropriations the assembly shall make necessary appropriations 
annually for travelling and other necessary expenses of the inspector of 
boilers. (C. 2,015. In effect, February 18, 1921.) Salary of the deputy 
commissioner of labor is increased from $1,800 to $2,300. Appropriation 
covering salaries of inspector and deputy inspector of steam boilers and 
their clerical assistance and office supplies is increased from $4,000 to $5,000. 
Their appropriation for travelling and other expenses is reduced from $1,900 
to $1,300. Salary of the chief factory inspector is increased from $2,500 
to $3,000. Salaries of assistant factory inspectors are increased from $1,800 
to $2,000 each. One assistant factory inspector is replaced by a deputy chief 
factory inspector whose salary is $2,500. (C. 2,024. In effect, April 12, 1921.) 
For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 366. For 
power of commissioner of education to authorize working papers, see “ Safety 
and Health,” p. 341. 


South Dakota.—Appropriation for the industrial commissioner’s office 
is increased from $5,000 to $5,660 for 1921 and $5,860 for 1922. The annual 
appropriation for the immigration commissioner’s office is increased from 
$22,500 to $25,425. (C. 21. In effect, June 2, 1921.) For creation of a division 
of child hygiene, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 372. For duties of state board in 
rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 367. For salary of deputy industrial 
commissioner and appropriation for industrial commission, see “ Social Insur- 
ance,” p. 360. For duty of food and drug commission in enforcing certain 
sanitary laws, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 350. 


Tennessee-—Number of deputy inspectors in the bureau of workshop 
and factory inspection is increased from four to five. (C. 155. In effect, 
April 9, 1921.) ‘Appropriations. for two years for supervision of the work- 
men’s compensation act are increased from $20,600 to $23,200 and for the 
department of mines, workshops and factory inspection from $74,200 to 
$91,000. (C. 122. In effect, April 10, 1921.) Appropriations covering Janu- 
ary through June, 1921, were made as follows: $1,800 for salaries for three 
clerks aiding in the administration of the workmen’s compensation act, and 
$2,500 for field deputy inspectors and office supplies for the bureau of work- 
shop and factory inspection. (C. 13. In effect, February 8, 1921.) For duty 
of chief mine inspector, see “Safety and Health,” p. 346. For power of 
county superintendent to issue employment certificates, see “ Safety and Health,” 
p. 341. For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” | 
p. 367. 


Texas.—An emergency appropriation of $2,300 for the year ending August, 
1921, is made for the industrial accident board. (C..52. In effect, March 
19, 1921.) 

Utah.—Violations of the part-time school law are to be reported to and 
investigated by the juvenile courts instead of the city or county attorneys. 
(C107. cin effect, March 5, 1921.) The commissioner of immigration, labor 
and statistics must now obtain from the department of finance and purchase 
authorization for certain acts and expenditures formerly submitted to the 
board of examiners for approval. (C. 65. In effect, February 18, 1921.) 
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Appropriations for the industrial commission covering two years have been re- 
duced from $96,600 to $95,600. A deficiency appropriation of $3,000 was also 
made for this commission. (C. 156. In effect, March 17, 1921.) For duties 
of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 367. 


Vermont—The commissioner of industries is directed to appoint a woman 
factory inspector either on part or full time. Salaries of deputy commis- 
sioners and of the woman factory inspector are no longer to be fixed by the 
commissioner of industries, but by the board of control. (No. 166. In effect, 
June 1, 1921.) Annual salary of the commissioner of industries is raised 
from $10,000 for 1919-20 and 1920-21 to $15,000 dollars for 1921-22 and 
1922-23. (No. 26. In effect, June 1, 1921.) For duty of director of state 
laboratory of hygiene, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 361. 


Washington.—The new administrative code abolishes the industrial wel- 
fare commission, the industrial insurance department, the bureau of labor 
and the commissioner of labor and creates a department of labor and indus- 
tries. This consists of three divisions: industrial insurance; safety; and 
industrial relations. The director of the department is to receive a salary 
not exceeding $7,500 a year. The division of industrial insurance will be 
in charge of the assistant director known as the supervisor of industrial 
insurance. Similarly each of the other divisions will be under an assistant 
director. These supervisors, as well as the state mining board and the chief 
inspector of mines, are to be appointed by the director of labor and indus- 
tries. The director of safety and the chief mine inspector are to appoint 
the necessary inspectors and other assistants for their work. The state 
mediator in charge of the division of industrial relations shall, with the 
approval of the director, appoint an industrial statistician, and a woman 
supervisor of women in industry, and shall have the power to appoint the 
other assistants needed for his work. Powers and duties formerly vested 
in the state medical aid board, the local aid boards, the industrial insurance 
department, the state safety board, the commissioner of labor, and state mine 
inspector, the public service commission, in so far as it dealt with safety of 
employees and electrical apparatus, the inspector of hotels and the bureau 
of labor, are now vested in the director of labor and industry, as are also 
certain additional powers and duties. Powers and duties formerly vested in 
the industrial welfare commission will be exercised by a committee consist- 
ing of the director of labor and industries, the supervisor of industrial insur- 
ance, the supervisor of industrial relations, the industrial statistician, and the 
supervisor of women in industry. (C. 7. In effect, February 9, 1921.) 
Appropriations for the department of labor and industries total $5,852,879 
for two years. These appropriations are made partly from the general fund 
and partly from the accident and the medical aid funds. Of this appropria- 
tion $800 was vetoed. (C. 155. In effect, March 21, 1921.) A deficiency 
appropriation of $27,950 was made for the industrial insurance commission. 
(C. 8. In effect, February 14, 1921.) 


West Virginia—The number of mine inspectors and mining districts is 
increased from nineteen to twenty-two. (C. 118. In effect, July 21, 1921.) 
Annual appropriations for the department of mines are increased from 
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$96,100 to $111,200. (C. 1. Extra Session. In effect, May 3, 1921.) For 
duties of state board in rehabilitation, see “ Social Insurance,” p. 367. For 
power of inspectors to order installation of fire escapes and exits, see “ Safety 
and Health,” p. 350. For power of boards of education to establish part-time 
schools, see “ Hours,” p. 333. 


Wisconsin-—Sections of the law defining powers and duties of the com- 
missioner of labor statistics, and the bureau of labor and industrial statistics 
are repealed. (C. 8 In effect, March 5, 1921.) The provision that the 
number of industrial commission employees shall not exceed the number of 
employees of the former bureau of labor without the certificate of the gov- 
ernor, is repealed. (C. 35. In effect, March 22, 1921.) Appropriation for 
the industrial commission for 1921 and 1922 are increased to $285,000 armually. 
(C. 314. In effect, July 1, 1921.) Appropriation for the board of concilia- 
tion is set at $5,000 annually. Members of the board are to be paid $10 for 
each day of service, instead of $5 under the 1919 law. (Cy 88. pln wettect, 
July 1, 1921.) For creation of county old-age pension claims commissions, 
see “ Social Insurance,” p. 371. For duties of state board in rehabilitation, see 
“ Social Insurance,” p. 367. For powers of board of health and industrial 
commission in regard to home work, see “ Safety and Health,” p. 350. 


Wyoming.—Salary of the commissioner of labor is raised from $2,500 to 
$3,000, that of the deputy commissioner from $1,800 to $2,000, that of the coal 
mine inspectors from $2,600 to $3,000. (C. 95. In effect, March 31, 1921.) 
The two years’ contingent fund for the commissioner of labor and statistics 
is reduced from $5,000 to $4,600 and that for one coal mine inspector from 
$4,656.84 to $4,000. The fund for the second coal mine inspector is increased 
from $2,848 to $3,000. (C. 152. In effect, February 23, 1921.) For duties of 
state board in rehabilitation, see “Social Insurance,” p. 368. For duties of 
state treasurer under compensation law, see “Social Insurance,” p. 363. 


United States—The sum of several appropriations for the bureau of war 
risk insurance for 1921 is $40,400,400; while the sum of appropriations for 
that purpose for 1920 was $56,324,400. (Public 364 and 389. In effect, March 
3 and 4, 1921.) Appropriation for subvention of the International Association 
for Labor Legislation is discontinued. (Public 364. 66th Congress, 3rd _ses- 
sion. In effect, March 3, 1921.) Appropriations, exclusive of salaries, for 
the employees compensation commission have been reduced from $2,530,000 
to $2,000,000. Appropriations for vocational rehabilitation have been reduced 
from $90,000,000 to $65,000,000. Of this $500,000 may be used as a revolving 
fund to provide a system of loans without interest for persons undergoing 
training in accordance with the vocational rehabilitation act. Further pro- 
vision is made that no person shall be eligible for the benefits of the rehabili- 
tation act unless he begins training within twelve months of notification of 
his eligibility, except in case his failure is due, in the opinion of the board, 
to physical incapacity. Appropriation for 1921 for the railroad labor board 
is $275,000. Last year’s appropriation read “$355,000 of which $50,000 is 
available for 1920.” Appropriation for the bureau of mines is increased from 
$1,302,642 to $1,439,300. Appropriation for the immigration service is in- 
creased from $2,600,000 to $3,000,000, and that for the naturalization service 
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from $525,000 to $550,000. (Public 389, 66th Congress, 3rd session. In 
effect, March 4, 1921.) Deficiency appropriations for the year ending June, 
1921, were made for the following purposes connected with labor administra- 
tion: $2,883.47 for protection and relief of American seamen in 1920, $60,000 


for the bureau of mines, $7,000 for repairs in immigration stations, $9,500 


for the naturalization service of the bureau of labor, $40,000 for payment 
of commissioners of conciliation, $5,000 for salaries and expenses of special 
agents and employees of the bureau of labor statistics, $35,000 for the 
housing corporation in the department of labor. (Public 338. 66th Congress, 
3rd session. In effect, March 1, 1921.) A later deficiency appropriation act 
for the year ending June 30, 1921, made these additions: $15,000 for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors, $35,000 for the bureau 
of mines for 1922, $336,000 for the immigration service, $15,000 for the 
commissioners of conciliation, $125,207.97 for obligations incurred in 1919 
by the war emergency employment service. From the appropriation for 
“stationary and office supplies” for 1921, $75,000 was made available for 
the bureau of war risk insurance for salaries and expenses of employees 
engaged in field work and for the expenses of not more than eight branch 
offices. For medical and hospital expenses for this bureau $8,710,272 was 
appropriated. (Public 18. 67th Congress, lst session. In effect, June 16, 
1921.) For power of commissioners of the District of Columbia to grant leave 
of absence to employees, see “ Hours,” p. 334. 


Il. TOPICAL INDEX BY STATES 


HE labor laws enacted by the forty-two states, two territories, and one in- 
: sular possession which held regular and those which held special legisla- 
tive sessions in 1921 (except Louisiana which had not adjourned early enough 
for inclusion in this Review, and those states in which special sessions were 
convened in December), together with the labor laws enacted by the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, third session, and those laws of the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
first session, enacted early enough for inclusion in this Review, are indexed 


below in alphabetical order by states, with chapter references to the session 


law volumes. The figures in heavier type, outside the parentheses, refer to 
pages in this Review. 


ALABAMA 
(Special session.) 
Collective Bargaining: labor unions may be sued (No. 13), p. 328. 


ALASKA 
Individual Bargaining: liens for laborers in logging camps (C. 6), 
p. 324; liens for laborers on gas and oil wells, etc. (C. 38), p. 324. 
Safety and Health: coal mining code enacted (C. 14), p. 344. 
‘Administration: mine inspector to be appointed (C. 46), p. 373; mine 
safety station requested (S. J. M. 2), p. 373; additional federal 
mine inspectors requested (H. J. M. 15), p. 373. 


ARIZONA 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 143), p. 336; mine 
inspector to be notified of commencement or suspension of mining 
operations (C. 73), P. 344. 

Social Insurance: industrial commission created and workmen’s com- 
pensation law revised, but law judged unconstitutional (C. 103), 
p. ert federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 78), 
p. 364. 

Administration: appropriation for state mine inspector increased (C. 
181), p. 373 


ARKANSAS 
Individual Bargaining: pay for road work no longer fixed by law (No. 
365), p. 322. 
Safety and Health: law requiring mine maps amended (No. 101), 
. 344 


Administration: industrial welfare commission replaces former hours 
commission (No. 140), p. 374; committee of charities and correc- 
tions to assist in enforcing compulsory education laws (No. 306), 
p. 374; appropriations for bureau labor and statistics increased (No. 
570), p. 374; boiler inspection fund transferred to general welfare 
fund (No. 209), p. 374. : 


CALIFORNIA 

Miscellaneous: commission on workingmen’s homes (C. 142), p. 321. 

Individual Bargaining: fines for tardiness limited, (C. 901), p. 322; 
certain immigration regulations repealed (249), p. 326; law exclud- 
ing aliens from public work amended (C. 366), p. 327. 

Collective Bargaining: board of arbitration abolished (C. 619), p. 328; 
insignia of trade unions protected (C. 272), p. 328. 

Hours: orders of industrial commission on women’s hours and work- 
ing conditions made binding (C. 279), p. 329. Hours of drug 
clerks reduced (C. 765), p. 329; law dealing with hours of servants 
repealed (C. 99), p. 329. ; 

Employment: public work to be carried on during period of unemploy- 
ment (C. 246), p. 335. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 885), p. 336; wash 
rooms required in foundries and metal shops (C. 216), p. 342; 
operation of elevators regulated (C. 330), p. 342; seats in elevators 
required (C. 115), p. 349; women not to be required to lift heavy 
weights (C. 903), p. 342; miners’ hospital abolished (C. 617), p. 
344; first aid kits required on trains (C. 396), p. 346; construction 
engine cabs regulated (C. 902), p. 346; safety devices required on 
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engine cabs (C. 900), p. 346; law regulating labor camps amended (C. 
767), p. 349; schools provided for children of migratory workers 
(C. 691), p. 348; law on boiler inspection repealed (C. 904), p. 
342; safety laws for construction work amended (C. 334), p. 348; 
and (C. 333), p. 348; and (C. 332), p. 348; (C. 55), p. 348. 

Social Insurance: state fund self-supporting (C. 155), p. 352; federal 
vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 758), p. 364. 

Administration: administrative agencies consolidated (C. 604), p. 374; 
appropriations increased (C. 905), p. 374. Emergency appropria- 
tion for bureau of labor statistics (C. 8), p. 374; powers relative 
to retirement system transferred (C. 819), p. 374. 

COLORADO 

Individual Bargaining: law protecting wages of laborers on public 

works repealed (C. 195), p. 322. 


Collective Bargaining: conciliation law amended (C. 252), p. 329; 


state aid to city for maintaining order during strike (C. 12), p. 329. 
Safety and Health: coal mining law amended (C. 66), p. 344; and 
(C. 177), p. 344. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 252), p. 
352; and’ (GC. 251), p. a2; 
Ti dion hd appropriations for administrative agencies (C. 18), 
p. 375 
CONNECTICUT 
(Special session.) 
Individual Bargaining: wage payment law for public employees amended 
pene p. 322; disposition unpaid wages regulated (C. 119), 


Dp. : 
Hours: night work in bowling alleys regulated (C. 220), p. 330; hours 
of children regulated (C. 188), p. 330; part-time school law 


amended (C. 259), p. 330. 4 
mak ort eds to the blind in securing employment provided (C. 
, p. 334. 


Safety and Health: employment certificate regulations amended (C. 
272), p. 337; certain employments prohibited for children (C. 212), 
p. 337; public laundries regulated (C. 227), p. 343. Toilet regula- 
tion for factories, etc., amended (C. 266), p. 342; boiler regula- 
tions amended (C. 347), p. 349. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 306), p. 
352; state employees pension law amended (C. 74), p. 368. 

Administration: salaries of department of labor employees to be fixed 
by commissioners (C, 366), p. 375. Appropriations for compen- 
sation commissioners consolidated (C. 345), p. 375; additional 
powers vested in labor commissioners (C. 185), p. 375. 

DELAWARE 

Miscellaneous: apprenticeship law repealed (C. 185), p. 321. 

Hours: part-time school requirements enacted (C. 162), p. 330. 

Safety ee Be education law amended (C. 160) 
D. ; act providing for sanitation in pl k 
amended (C. 187), _ ne plants where women work 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 186), p. 


mn aie kt authorized to meet federal maternity act (C. 63) 
p. 


FLORIDA 
Hours: part-time school law enacted (C. 8,550), p. 331 
GEORGIA 
(No labor legislation.) 
HAWAII 


Individual Bargaining: law protecting wages of empl i 
ployees on publ 
works amended (Act 38), p. 322; law fortnddine, wage deduks 


tions amended (Act 133), p. 322; lien law enacted (Act. 131) 
: aot ’ ees : : », D- 
( Ret ogi. nei for vacations for public employees amended 


Hours: eight hour day for children under sixteen (Act 187), p. 331. 


ae 


ie een ar AE etn ape 


a et abil 
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Social Insurance: pension payments protected (Act 66), p. 368. 
Administration: appropriations for industrial accident board (Act 28 
special session 1920), p. 375; and (Act 229), p. 375. 


IDAHO 

Safety and Health: compulsory schooling law amended (C. 215), p. 
Ae odsiagl code enacted for food preparing plants (C. 223), 
p. ; 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 220, 218, 
240), p. 353; federal rehabilitation act accepted (C. 44), p. 364; 
rehabilitation classes authorized (C. 207), p. 364. 

Administration: appropriations for administrative agencies (C. 82, 83, 
and 94), p. 376. 

ILLINOIS 

Individual Bargaining: public employees to be paid semi-monthly (H. 
B. 42), p. 323; liens for laborers are created (H. B. 532), p. 324. 

Collective Bargaining: exaction of money for certain purposes declared 
uniawful for representatives of labor organizations (S. B. S72) 
p. 328. 

Hours: part-time school law amended (H. B. 564), p. 331. 

Employment: free employment officers extended (H. B. 364), p. 334. 

Safety and Health: child labor laws amended (H. B. 795), DoLaous 
showers required in wash rooms in grimy industries (S. B. 487), 
p. 343; mining investigation committee to be appointed (H. B. 418), 
p. 345; code enacted for mines other than coal mines (H. B. 738), 
p. 345; coal mining code revised (S. B. 486), p. 345. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (S. B. 525, 
and H. B. 786), p. 354; federal rehabilitation act accepted (S. B. 
91), p. 364; municipal employees annuity benefit funds to be 
created (S. B. 454), p. 368; county pension fund law amended 

H. B. 636), p. 369. 

Administration: administrative appropriations (H. By 865) Dp. 3/0; 

and (H. B. 219), p. 376. 
INDIANA 

ndividual Bargaining: mechanics’ lien law amended (C. 56), p. 325; 
liens for laborers engaged in packing, hauling, etc., created (C. 143), 
p. 325. 

Hours: hour regulations in child labor law amended, see “ Safety and 
Health.” 

Employment: charitable organizations not subject to employment agency 
regulations. (C. 108), p. 334. 

Safety and Health: child labor laws amended (C., 132),5p.. 3375 mine 
regulations amended (C. 133, C. 154, and C. 279), p. 345; law regu- 
lating crews on switch engines repealed (6. 82), Pa.o4hs train crew 
law repealed (C. 82), D. 347; regulations for fire prevention in 
cleaning and dyeing plants enacted (C. 172), p. 349. 

Social Insurance: federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 204), 

. 365; rights of employees under group insurance policies protected 
(C. 129), p. 373. 

Administration: records, awards, etc., of industrial board made com- 
petent evidence in state courts (C. 25), p. 376; appropriations for 
administrative agencies (C. 27 and C. 120), p. 376. 


IOWA ae F 
Individual Bargunmmng: wages pledged as loan security are protected 
C 


35), 323. 
Collective Bargaining: trade unions may be beneficiaries (C. 240), p- 


328. 
Safety and Health: exception made in child labor law (C. 180), p. 
338; safety regulations for railway cabooses extended (C. 195), 


Social Insurance: federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 


14), p. 365. 
Administration: salaries changes, etc. (C. 350), p. 376, and (C. 209), p. 


376 
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KANSAS 
(No labor legislation.) 
LOUISIANA 
(Special session continuing too late for inclusion of summary here.) 
MAINE 
Safety and Health: school attendance law amended (C. 5), p. 338. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 222), p 
354; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 97), p. 365. 
MASSACHUSETTS : 
Individual Bargaining: weekly pay day law extended to transportation 
companies (C. 51), p. 323. 
Hours: women’s hour law extended to several new employments (C. 
280), p. 331; minors’ hour law extended to cover all employments 
(C. 351), p. 331; part-time school law amended (C. 341), p. 331. 
Safety and Health: law requiring medical chests, etc., extended to 
mechanical establishments (C. 53), p. 343; law requiring hoods and 
hoppers amended (C. 50), p. 343. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 310), p. 
354; individual claim to be considered (R. 1), p. 354; federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation act accepted (C. 462), p. 365; retirement system 
created for Fall River janitors (C. 187), p. 370. 
Administration: appropriations increased (C. 203), p. 377; assistant 
commissioner of labor required to be a woman (C. 306), p. 377. 
MICHIGAN 


Safety and Health: signal lights on switches regulated (No. 189), 
p. 347; shelter on engine cabs provided (No. 139), p. 347. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (No. 173, No. 
60, No. 180), p. 355; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted 
(No. 211), p. 365. 
Administration: administrative agencies consolidated (No. 43), p. 377; 
appropriations for new department labor and industry (No. 168), 
p. 377; deficiency appropriation (No. 219), p. 377. 
(First special session.) 
Hours: part time schooling law amended (No. 15), p. 331. 
Safety and Health: commission created to approve fire prevention 
apparatus (No. 8), p. 349. 
(Second special session.) 
Hours: constitutional amendment permitting hour legislation (Art. 5, 
Sec. 29), p. 331. 
MINNESOTA 


Individual Bargaining: state employees to be paid semi-monthly (C. 
379), p. 323; payment by time check on public highways (C. 323), 
p. 323; general lien law amended (C. 521, C. 248, and C. 229), 

_ p. 325; thresher’s lien law amended (C. 248), p. 325. 

Minimum Wage: duties of commission transferred to division women 
and children in department labor and industries (C. 84), p. 329. 

Hours: eight hour law does not apply to road work (C. 388), p. 332. 

aad ital employers forbidden to charge for giving employment 
(C. 389), p. 335; industrial commission given powers relative to 
employment, see “ Administration.” 

Safety and Health: peddling papers prohibited for certain minors 
(C. 318), p. 338; relief to permit school attendance provided CG 
bid | age Braue aes ie Sear eyes required (C. 113), 
p. > law requiring shelters for railroad constructi 
amended (C. 481), p. 347. sate abenaba et 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 82, C. 85, 
and C. 403), p. 355; workmen’s compensation awards made pre- 
ferred claims (C. 36), p. 356; information to be furnished for re- 
habilitation work (C. 436), p. 365; appropriation for rehabilitation 

ye Nhe ( ‘i 473) P. na maternity care authorized (C. 392), p. 371. 

ministration: industrial commission created (C. 81), p. : 
boiler inspection abolished (C. 83) , Maer LEH 


t i n 2 , Pp. 377; appropriations for 
industrial commission (C. 377), p. 378; salary mine apace raised 
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c /), p. 378; transfer duties minimum wage commissoin (C. 84), 
p. 
MISSOURI 

Safety as Health: safety devices on tractors required (H. B. 195), 
p. ! 

Social Insurance: new workmen’s compensation law passed and sus- 
pended (H. B. 73), p. 351; federal vocational rehabilitation act 
accepted (H. B. 494), p. 369. 

Administration: labor department created and act suspended (H. B. 
648 and H. B. 752), p. 378; board of immigration reorganized (H. 
B. 663), p. 378. Appropriations for administration (S. B. 745, 
H. B. 746, and H. B. 742), p. 378. 

MONTANA 

Miscellaneous: railroad companies made liable for depreciation in value 
of homes of employees when terminals are moved (C. 159), p. 321. 

Individual Bargaining: agricultural laborers excluded from wage pay- 
ment law (C. 60), p. 323; cash payment law repealed (CCS109)),; 
p. 323; general lien laws amended (C. 117), p. 325; and (C. WAP, 
p. 325; threshers’ lien law amended (C. 71), p. 325; Congress 
requested to restrict immigration (S. J. M.), p. 326. 

Hours: part-time school law amended (C. 242), p. 332; law limiting 
hours hoisting engineer repealed (C. 109), p. 332. 

Employment: Congress requested to restrict immigration to relieve 
unemployment (S. J. M. 4)5 po30. 

Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 75), p. 3383 fire 
escapes required in factories, etc. (C. 98), p. 343; ambulances 
required in connection with large mines (C. 185), p. 346; street 
railway employees further protected (C. 51), p. 347. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 196), 
p. 356; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 149), p. 
365; commission to report on old age insurance (H. J. Re Z 
p. 370; congress memorialized to pass maternity bill (H. J. M. 16), 
3/2. 

Administration: department labor and industry subordinated to new 
department agriculture, labor and industry (C. 216 and H. B. 399), 
p. 378; appropriations reduced (C. 254, and H. B. 270), p. 379. 


NEBRASKA 
Individual Bargaining: wages for road work to be fixed (C. 267), 
23 


p. ‘ 

Collective Bargaining: picketing prohibited (C. 235), p. 329. 

Hours: part-time school law amended (C. 54), p. 332; and (C. 53), 
p. 332. 

Employment: regulations for private employment agencies amended 
(C. 189), p. 334; metropolitan cities may establish employment 
bureaus (C. 116), p. 334. 

Safety and Health: compulsory education law amended (C. 53), Dp. 
339. 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 122), p. 
357; reports by companies issuing workmen’s compensation policies 
(C. 306), p. 357; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted 
(C. 68), p. 365. 


Administration: appropriations for department of labor (C. 49), p. 379. 


NEVADA 
(No labor legislation.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Individual Bargaining: cash payment law extended (C. 68), p. 323; 
lien law extended to work on wells (C. 7), p. 325. 

Hours: child labor law amended in regard to hours, part-time schools, 
etc. (C. 85), p. 332. / , 

Safety and Health: inspection law extended to mercantile establish- 
ments (C. 130), p. 343. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation insurance rates regulated 
(C. 44), p. 357; commission to be appointed to revise workmen’s 
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compensation law (C. 179), p. 368; maternity care provided (C. 
NEO pos SYK : 

Administration: woman factory inspector to be appointed (C. 130), 
p. 379; salaries and appropriations (C. 163 and C. 164), p. 379. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hours: women’s hours reduced and exception made in one day rest 
law (C. 194), p. 332. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 85, C. 229, 
C. 230, and C. 272), p. 357; federal vocational rehabilitation act 
accepted (C. 559 extra session 1920), p. 365; cities to submit to 
referendum law creating pension funds for water department 
employees (C. 198), p. 370; a similar fund law now in operation in 
first class cities amended (C. 69), p. 370; state employees retire- 
ment fund created (C. 109), p. 370; state employees retirement 
(CRI34)36p 371: F 

Administration: appropriations for department labor increased (C. 137), 
p. 379. 


NEW MEXICO 


Individual Bargaining: employees not to be coerced to use company 
stores (C. 10), p. 323; building lien law amended (C. 108), p. 325. 
Hours: first women’s hour law enacted (C. 180), p. 332; children’s 
hours regulated (C. 150), p. 339. 
Employment: employees protected as members of national guard (C. 
336 


» DP. : 
Safety and Health: first child labor law enacted (C. 150), p. 339. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C 184), p. 
358; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 162), p. 
366; maternity care authorized (C. 117), p. 372. 
Administration: appropriations (C. 206), p. 380; powers of inspection 


regulation, etc., transferred to department of public welfare (C. 
145), p. 380. 


NEW YORK 


Miscellaneous: recodification committee continued and new powers 
vested therein (C. R. April 16), p. 321; commission on child wel- 
fare laws continued. (C. 342 and C. 650), p. 322; corporations 
authorized to issue stock to employees (C. 45 and C. 361); p. 322; 
state aid for adult education in factories provided (C. 327), p. 322. 

Individual Bargaining: wage payment law amended (C. 642), p. 324. 

Collective Bargaining: anti-monopoly law relative to price fixing by 
Sageeegen of employers and employees extended (C. 716), 
p. E 

Hours: water works exempted from eight hour law (C. 642), p. 333; 
hotel employees exempted from one day rest law (C. 671), p. 333; 
Sunday law amended (C. 299), p. 333; night work law amended 
(C. 489), p. 333. 

Safety and Health: women may operate wet grinding wheels (C. 642), 
p. 339; child labor law amended (C. 386), p. 339; train crew law 
paeeeed (C. 290), p. 348; caboose regulations deferred (C. 179), 
Dp. ; 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 60, C. 
540, °C. 539, C. 552), p. 358; codification committee to revise work- 
men’s compensation law (C. R.) p. 321; pension law for state 
employees amended (C. 207, C. 365, C. 17 and C. 176), p. 371; 
maternity care authorized (C. 240), p. 372. 

Administration: department of labor reorganized by recodification law 
(C. 50), p. 380; appropriations reduced (C. 642) and C. 34), p. 380. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Employment: free employment service created (C. ee p. 334. 
Social Insurance: appropriation for rehabilitation (C. 172), p. 366. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Miscellaneous: children’s code commission created (C. 29), p. 322. 
Individual Bargaining: wage exemption in garnishment law (Ge. CA). 


p. : 

Collective Bargaining: labor union emblems protected (C. 137), p. 
328; notice of labor disputes to be given by employment service, 
see “ Employment.” 

Employment: free employment service established (C. 117), p. 335. 

Safety and Health: curtains on engine cabs required (C. 102), p. 348; 
construction of caboose cars further regulated CGH 100); ps 348; 
safety code for building trades enacted (C. 42), p. 350. 

Social Insurance: workmen s compensation law amended (C. 141, C. 
142, C. 143, C. 144 and C. 145), p. 358; federal vocational rehabili- 
tation act accepted (C. 115), p. 366; congress requested to pass 
maternity bill (C. R. p. 148), p. 372. 

Administration: appropriations (C. 7 and C. 10), p. 381. 

OHIO 

Individual Bargaining: (see “ Employment”). 

Employment: Congress requested to restrict immigration to lessen un- 
employment and other hazards (ike 6) Gee 950: 

Safety and Health: child labor laws amended (H. B. 111), p. 3395 
penalties added to law requiring wash rooms in mines (Substitute 
S. B. 18), p. 346; telephone systems required in certain mines (H 
B. 38), p. 346; safety devices and signals on railroads protected 
(H. B. 54), p. 348; steam boiler regulations amended (H. B. 241), 
p. 350. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (H. B. 47, 
and H. B. 378), p. 358; audit state insurance fund provided (S. B. 
215), p. 359; appropriation for occupational disease fund under 
workmen’s compensation law (H. B. 266), p. 359; federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation act accepted (H. B. 218), p. 366. 

Administration: administrative agencies consolidated (H. B. 249), p. 
381; appropriation for industrial commission (H. B. 301), p. 381; 
supplementary appropriation (H. B. 125), p. 381; number mine 
inspectors increased (S. B. 44), p. 381: 


OKLAHOMA 
(Special session.) . 
Administration: appropriations (C. 183), p. 381; deficiency appropria- 
tions (C. 195 and C. 197), p. 381. 
OREGON 
Individual Bargaining: lien law amended (C. 342), p. 325. 
Safety and Health: fire regulations made binding (C. 169), p. 343; 
safety regulations for telegraph, telephone, and trolley lines, etc. 
(C. 217), p. 348. 
Social Insurance: reimbursement for employer (C. 398), p. 351; em- 
ployers electing to come under workmen’s compensation law pro- 
tected (C. 401), p. 351; workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 
311), p. 359; rehabilitation fund regulated (C. 4), p. 366. 
Administration: salaries of deputy labor commissioners to be fixed 
(C. 244), p. 381; appropriations (C. 407), p. 382; deficiency appro- 
priations (C. 5), p. 382 
PENNSYLVANIA ; 
Safety and Health: fire regulations amended (No. 107), p. 344. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (No. 67), p. 
359; workmen’s compensation insurance business regulated (No. 
284), p. 359; transfer money from insurance fund to general fund 
(No. 296), p. 359; federal rehabilitation act accepted, and former 
law amended (No. 4), p. 366. 3 
Administration: collection labor statistics authorized (No. 108), p. 382. 
PORTO RICO 
Hours: hours of telephone and telegraph operators regulated (J. R. 
35), p. 333. 
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Safety and Health: child labor law amended (No. 75), p. 340; labor 
camps regulated (No. 86), p. 340. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (No. 61), p. 
359; saving and loan association created for government employees 
CNo:f521) pasate: 

Administration: law establishing bureau of labor amended (No. 65), p. 
382; appropriations and salaries (No. 40), p. 382. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Safety and Health: compulsory education law amended (C. 2077), p. 
341; fire regulations amended (C. 2036), p. 344. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 2095), p. 
360; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 2031), p. 
366; former act amended (C. 3033), p. 366; appropriations for 
rehabilitation (C. 2024), p. 367. 

Administration: appropriation (C. 2057, C. 2015 and C. 2024), p. 382. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(No labor legislation.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Individual Bargaining: mechanics lien law amended (C. 280), p. 325. 
Safety and Health: compulsory schooling law amended (C. 199), p. 
341; sanitary code enacted for food preparing plants, etc. (C. 242), 
p. 350. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 418, 
C. 416, C. 419, C. 420, C. 417, C. 422, and C. 423), p. 360; method 
paying compensation to injured state employees amended (C. 117), 
p. 360; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 215), p. 
367; maternity care authorized (C. 371), p. 372; mothers’ pension 
law to cover pregnant women (C. 291), p. 372. 

Administration: appropriations (C. 21), p. 383. 


TENNESSEE 
Safety and Health: child labor law amended (C. 43), p. 341; require- 


ments for washing facilities in coal mines amended (C. 24), p. 346. 
Social th gat federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 68), 


Administration: number deputy factory inspectors increased (C. 155), 
p. 383; special appropriations (C. 13), p. 383. 
TEXAS 
Minimum Wage: industrial welfare commission abolished and minimum 
wage law repealed (C. 118), p. 329. 
Hours: eight hour law for state works repealed (C. 121), p. 333. 
Social Insurance: liability law amended (C. 100), p. 351; ranch laborers 
excluded from workmen’s compensation act (C. 115), p. 361. 
Administration: emergency appropriation (C. 52), p. 383. 
UTAH 


onl gh false orders to employment agencies penalized (C. 49), 


p. \ 
Safety and Health: mine laws amended (C. 80), p. 346. 
Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 67), p 
361; federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 97), p. 367 
Administration: enforcement provisions part-time school law amended 
(C. 107), p. 383; transfer of power to approve expenditures com- 


missioner of immigration, labor and statistics (C. 65), p. 383; - 


appropriations for industrial commission (C. 156), p. 384. 
VERMONT 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (No. 169), p. 


361; workmen’s compensation insurance business regulated (N 
164), p. 361. ; ve 


Administration: woman factory inspector to be appointed (No. 166) 
p. 384; salary commissioner of industries raised (No. 26) ps 384, 
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WASHINGTON 
Individual Bargaining: wages of laborers on public works protected 
(C. 166), p. 325. 
Social Insurance: workmen's compensation act amended (C. 182), D. 
362; industrial aid to the adult blind provided (OR72)ae- 367. 
Administration: consolidation administrative agencies (CG, 7) 2D: 55843 
appropriation for department labor and industries (C. 155) Ds 
384; deficiency appropriation (C. S)PE Dee SoA: 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Individual Bargaining: employees protected as voters (C. 56), p. 327. 
Hours: part-time schooling law amended (C. 4), p. 333. 
Safety and Health: child labor law applied to children in industrial 
schools (C. 145), p. 341; fire regulations enacted (C. 103), p. 350. 
Social Insurance: federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 19), 


Administration: number mine inspectors increased (C. 118), p. 384. 
(Special session.) 
Social Insurance: federal vocational rehabilitation act accepted (C. 1), 


Administration: appropriations (Ea ae Cs 
WISCONSIN 

Individual Bargaining: wage payment law amended (C. 460), p. 324; 
liens created for employees on public works (C. 289), p. 326. 

Hours: part-time school law amended (see “ Safety and Health’’). 

Safety and Health: child labor laws amended (C. 434, 411, Sie SHAS 
305, 185, 457, 417, and 340), p. 341; installation machines, etc., 
regulated (C. 262), D. 351; home work law amended (C. 259), 
p. 350. 

Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation act amended (C. 451, 462, 
414, 451, 551, and 148), p. 362; preference for claims for unpaid 
compensation insurance premiums (C. 148), p. 362; federal voca- 
tional rehabilitation act accepted (C. 534 and C. 532), p. 367; a pen- 
sion laws commission is created in each county (C. 506), p. 371. 

Administration: certain powers commissioner labor statistics repealed 
(C. 8), p. 3855 number employees industrial commission not limited 
(C. 35), p. 385; appropriations (C. 88 and C. 314), p. 385. 


WYOMING 
ee Bargaining: wages employees on public works protected (C. 
(Ds jo Brae 


Social Insurance: workmen’s compensation law amended (C. 138, C. 
65, C. 68 and C. 76), p. 363; federal vocational rehabilitation act 
accepted (C. 110), p. 368. 

Administration: salaries raised (C. 95), p. 385; appropriations (C. GY). 

385 


‘ 


UNITED STATES 

Individual Bargaining: pay for overtime in post office department 
(Public 41, 67th Cong. Ist sess.), D. 324; immigration restricted 
(Public 5 and Public Resolution 16, 67th Cong., 1st sess.), p. 326; 
provision for care sick alien seamen (Public 289, 66th Cong., 2nd 
sess.), Pp. 3273 time study provisions continued (Public 368, 66th 
Cong., 3d sess.), p- 328. 

Hours: vacations for per diem employees of the District of Columbia 
(Public 326, 66th Cong., 3rd sess.), p- 334. 

Employment: appropriations for public employment service in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia (Public 326, 66th Cong., 3rd sess.), PD. 335. 

Social Insurance: provisions relative to war risk insurance bureau (Pub- 
lic 384, 66th Cong., 3rd sess., and Public 18 and Public Resolution 
11, 67th Cong., {st sess.), p- 363; maternity and infancy act ( Pub- 
lic 97, 67th Cong., Ist sess.), p. 372. 

Administration: appropriations relative to labor (Public 338, 364, and 
389, 66th Cong., 3rd sess. and Public 18, 67th Cong., lst sess.), 


p. 385. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Insurance Against Unemployment. By Josep L. Couen. London, 
King, 1921. 536 p. 


Comprehensive up-to-date study of efforts in all countries to mitigate evils 
of unemployment by means of insurance, with special reference to British 
and American conditions. 


Industrial Government. By Joun R. Commons. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1921, 425 p. 


Professor Commons and eight University of Wisconsin students visited 
thirty American establishments that have successfully experimented with 
advance practices in dealing with labor. The interesting result is twenty-three 


chapters, of which eighteen are descriptive observations and five are debatable 
“ TInferences.” 


The International Protection Of Labor. By BouTELLE ELLSwortTH 
Lowe. New York, Macmillan, 1921. xxrir, 439 p. 


“The movement which has resulted in the adherence of nations to treaties 
and conventions protecting workers” is here set forth in chronological 
fashion and with all of the more important documents from 1818 through 
the Conference of Genoa in 1920. Referring to the gradual growth of inter- 
national labor treaties during the decade preceding the World War, Dr. Lowe 
describes the solid foundation laid by the International Association for Labor 
Legislation and concludes: “It was the social welfare workers, organized 
in private and semi-public associations and aided by the cooperation of 
interested governments, who devised the efficient organization that led to 
the actual adoption of international labor laws.” 


Women Professional Workers. By Exizaneru Kemprer ADAMS. 
New York, Macmillan, 1921. 


Out of her long and successful experience in social work, Dr. Adams has 
presented a valuable history and analysis of the work of women in the pro- 
fessions including scientific, social, educational, commercial, industrial and art 


services. The hook is particularly valuable for students in colleges and uni- 
versities, 
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